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ROME, ITALY. ==> 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettre 


(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 
MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


POR Y. = MODERN METHODS, 











EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
the famous Galin- eee ny Method. 
Special Courses of I to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentaliste, Teachers of Public bite Schoo! Music and Children. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the mame nota- 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl FPaetten, Director. 
CurLpren’s Courses, . & to $9 per year 
ADULTS’ COURSES, . to $180 per year 
a ey Crass, - §60 per year. 

New Prospectus 


Jor 
162 ‘Boylston Street, Bosten. 





tion with perfect ease. Send for illustrated 
Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


Tue FROELICH SCHOOL OF Music, 

2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 

Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
Thorough instruction in all branches. 

String Orchestra Class. 

‘Friday evenings : 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Oral and + rant AT eR 
Lectures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston. 








KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 








To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 


oes Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
nd many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO, 
55 West 85th Street, New York 











Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 325 West s8th St., 


New York. 





NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York 





| BRUCE W. HosBBs, 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 


CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 


Teacher of ree) Circulars on application. 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,” 
or 138 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. 


New York, 


Teacher of Singing. 
872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Harp Soloist and Teacher. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 

Steinert Hall, 


MR. H. G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple's Temple during the Season of 1900- 1901. 








Boston, Mass. 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, _ 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
Boston. 





JULES JORDAN, 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 
Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 


Steinert Hall, _ Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 








PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 ‘Tremont t Street, , Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street). Boston, Mass. 
Residence Newton, Mass 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY | 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 











Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“ The woman's orchestra par excelience."’—N. ¥. Sun 
En tour Oct, 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Condactor. 


Boston 








Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals--Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 

Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 





Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston | 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
wert... 





FELIX Fox, 
Piano, 
_Steinert | Hall, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORRE 4 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 


Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School. 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studios: S0and 51, F 
| 40 West 28th Street, New York 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
voc AL INSTRUC TOR. 
Voice Developed—St yle—Opera 
43 West 3ith Street, New York 


| Toe DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 


| Piano and Theory. 











Gaston M. Dernrer, Organist of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, 148 West 16th Street, New York 


|MISS AVICE BOXALL, _— 
ion Henry Wo 





Directior fsohn 
Church, Concert, Musicales, Etc 


8 East 47th Street, New York 
Re 
| 


HYMNOLIA 








‘Displaces the Reed Organ. 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 


| Distributers for North and South America. 











Canada. 











The Mason & Risch Piano £0. , uta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ WHITBY, ONT.. CANADA, 


Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 
COLLEGE Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principat. 





Literature, Elocution, &c. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada 


Studio: 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist, 
For Terms and Dates apply to 





10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada. 








The American Institute of Applied Music 


DEPARTM 
The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. 


john G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, 
others. 


M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Synthetic Piano School. 


FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
MATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty, 212 West 59th Street, New York, 


ENTS: 


Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 








FOR SALE AND 





Melodious Studies, Books |,, Il,, lll., lV. 


For Beginners and Children, 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, 


by FIRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
USED AT THE 


NEW YORK. 














Instrumental, Vocal, O 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Catalogue free on application. 


rchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 





Studio; 718 


SAMUEL HPYPPINGER, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Pos 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Ti 





HG CLAN IER === 


itive Results are assured in this way —_— Time Sav 
‘erms. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING 18 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


ed. 
Send for [Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








: | W 
FAULTY TECHNIC, 


The prime cause of inartistic | 
piano playing, is the natural 
OF THE 


result of faulty elementary 
technical instruction. 
CLAVIER T 
COMPANY fF 
PIANO 
R 








Repertoire Practice, etc. 
ington Avenue, near 58th Street. 


SCHOOL 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 





we 


TESTIMONIAL. 





BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 

I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire. 

I have known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 

GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


cope! P ang mets Director of the 
oire of Musto. 


26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 
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_the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence I 
in Piano Manufacture. We i 
solicit for them the critical ex- f 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. PA 


F 
S 91 Tremont Street, 


| 7 
a BOSTON. 


STERLING =20es 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—_DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


UR Productions of the present year are IN 
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New York Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











Wm. Davol 


‘Sanders, 


Violin Soloist. 
Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir. 
Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


it East 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


C. W. ZECKWER, 





Orchestra. x. 
Concerts, Ensemble, ww Ouintet for Piano, 2 Violins, 
Ls oe . Alto and ’Cello; Op 6&. 
ress: ‘ 
STEINWAY HALL Price $6.20 
ew York. 


Sonata for Violinand Piano, 
No. 11, Op. 7. Price $2.95 








Oo. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS , 


| Voeal Teacher, Choir Director, 
= 








Baritone Soloist. 

Pupils placed in paid choirs when 
eapabie. Artists’ chamber concert 
and pupils’ recitals monthly. Free 
voice trial by appointment. Camp 
chairs to rent. 


GENTLEMEN : 


It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 





LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 








Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAU. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, ‘*“isss:"° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


and New York. 
































Boston 





ALICE M. JUDGE, 
Singing and Piano (Virgil Method). 
679 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 


Teacher of Organ and Piano. . ; 
Studio; 121 East 23d Street, New York 





Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., 
Rooms 8, 4, 5 and 6, New York 








VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry (. MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
eee " Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.¥. ..- - 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 














The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including 
Emanuel Wad. 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, 
Ph. L. Kahmer. 


W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 








G2 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATICA. 
. 
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GEKMAN HEADQUATERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, January 24, 1901. | 


HE managers of the new 


Tonkuenstler 


serlin 
Orchestra ar 
modeling the programs of their 
subscription concerts, at the 


Duetscher Hof, more and mor: 





after the pattert of 1¢ 
Philharmonic concerts, in giving 

space to novelties as wel is 
well-known standard wo 


. . 
S istic 





attractions ol 





we had a chance at the 


fourth concert, on Tuesday night 





of last week, to hear, in 


performance a varied program 
two novelties and two soloists 


Of the latter, Moritz Maye r-Mahr 


made a deserved with the 





brilliantly performed Hungariat 


work he malt 











three Schubert Lieder, and also a fourth one upon voc 


erous applause. This in the first part of the program, while 





ond she held out, to the best of her abil na 
lramat ria, or Gesangsscene, entitled “Hero,” by the 
Danis mposer Ludwig Schyt itely a resider 
Berl The novelty ais many sting musical n 
ents, and shows the well-known and generally appre 
ated talent of author. But while tl s sufficient for 


the productior better class piat nusic, it is not quite 
irge enoug warrant an attempt at dramatic « pos 

tion, and hence s a whole, his “Hero” did not prove 
much of a success. To emphasize its shortcomings, the 
Gesangsscene is much too lengthy, and the orchestration 
in the agitated des¢ riptive epis des, is s obstreperous that 


it drowned Hero’s voice as effectively as the legend did 


Leander’s life—presumably I use the latter word witl 


ntention, for of the text of the said vocal scene I could 
vccasional glimpse 

more lengthy; in fact, a real 
less interesting, although it 
It consisted of 
“Paht 


t 
Victor Hansmann, which starts out 





a show of talent 





entitled 





four movements from a ballet suite 
and Cok mbine p by 
promisingly enough with a rhythmically pregnant waltz 
but soon drifts into the most banal, as well as intermin- 
able, Hansmann con- 
ducted In persor it d none too well while the 
“Nozz: di Figaro” 

] 


painstakingly performed under 


nd hence tedious dance music. 


other or 
among them the 


chestral 


overture of Mozart. wer 


®A® 


Godowsky at his second appearance here, in a piano 
recital at the Beethoven Hall, eclipsed even the success of 
his début, of which fact I took occasion to inform you by 


cable 
having been de 


My own opinion of his phenomenal piano playing 
veloped in a lengthy criticism, which ap 
peared in Tue Musica Courter, I prefer giving you this 
time the résumé of my esteemed and learned confrére, Dr 
Leopold Schmidt, of the Berliner Tageblatt, whose critical 
acumen speaks volumes in the following sentences: 
“There can doubt that 
Godowsky has to be reckoned among the most important 
appearances in the pianistic field. Technically, he is a 
phenomenon. He not only can do everything, but he 
also executes it with a repose and precision (in the left 
which one should not consider possible. 


now no longer exist any 


hand likewise) 























It is, however, not solely with astonishment, but als 
with genuine musical pleasure that one can listet ] 
ind just this fact became more plainly apparent o1 
second appearance Characteristic of hin the lack of 
effort, the simplicity and naturalness in his playing 
Never, not even in the utmost forte, does an ugly, rougl 
tone offend the eat ever does the effect grow bulky, o 
loes t iction become blurred.” 

So good, but I do not q g A y 
‘ whet hinds Chopu B 

é { Godowsky produ rt ening 





ssenc yf poetry with which, for rewski en 
dows this heavenly gz like 1 ne « I i ard, ar 
throughout the sonata there was sor ng akir 

anical time da $ pe pt D Vv é h stroke f 

} } , 1 } ‘ , 

\ Dar, WHici T c ‘ \W 
marvelous reading. And Schn not fir 

at the Schuma Etud Nig vere play 

I ignout i t spit I t I \W 
—- that —_ = .- - , minently 

















eur whicl 
eadit gs 

Of Godowsky v1 ompositions uj | gram 
a saraband r su i 1 waltz id p 

was stro! pplauded i ergetically 

ré t y r its own sake, bu 
be pos performed with sci g 
uosity—my friend Hein Neumar 

Ince ger, justly says that t s p es are W 
with cleverness and a fine feeling of style, 
might have added vith a rare sense of for but tha 
they are lacking in importance of musical contents The 
“Studies upon Chopin Studies,” nine of which w upor 
the program as a final group, aga 1se¢ d 
the audience and the adm n the « sseurs 





Quite wonderfully performed was also in the group oi 


Liszt pieces the F minor Concert Study, wl 
purely pian st ew nt vas perna S ] ma f 
evening 

Although Godowsky is w nearing having 
eft Berlit ; y t é ‘ ! t s in the 
town have not stopped talking about | nd Manager 


Wolff wrote him uttering complimentary letter 
It seems also probable that he will be back here in time 


for the Netherrhenish Music Festival, for which he 


wanted as soloist, and is quite certain that he wi oncert 
ize during the coming season in England s S 
turn to Germany for the 1901-2 musical campaign 
> A« 
The public assembly meeting of the Royal Academy 
Arts, which annually is held at the Singakademie, this 


time took the shape of a Prelude to the Commemoration 
Crown Jubilee of the 200th Anniversary of tl 
Kingdom of Prussia, and combined 


of the 
Establishment of the 
with a celebration of the Emperor's approaching birthday 
two distinct divisions 
an oratorical and a musical one ‘Andreas Schlueter as 
Sculptor” was the theme of the festival speech delivered by 
Dr. Paul Seidel, director of the Royal Hohenzollern M: 
Academy of Arts. It w 
preceded by a Festival Overture in C major, op. 35 
Prof. Albert Dietrich, member and senator of the R. A. A 
\ cantata for chorus, soli and orchestra to words fron 
the Holy Scriptures, written “by command of thé 
R. A. A.” by Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, formed the fitting 
close of the commemoration proceedings 


As usual, the program consisted of 


seum and senator of the Royal 


MUSICAL COURIER. 
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10ugh the, young lady was evidently a bit 


gued she had to yield to the irresistible demand for an 

encore, choosing her own national heroic march, the 

less “Rakoczy” in Liszt’s piano arrangements, aiter 
vhich she was again re ] four time 


\ -charming 
Mile. Marthe (¢ 
prima donna 
pearance at the 


likewise 


songs she had 


were new to the audience, and equally s 
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met with immedi it recognition 


nger from Paris, 
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na ing 


a pupil of the once famous opera 
Krauss, made her first 
Becl n Hall on the following night, and 
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to the critics 
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3runette and three Lieder by the talented Gabriel Fauré, 
while “La Légende de Loreley” (poem by Maurice Chas- 
sang and not by Heine), set to music by Albert Bertelin, 
who also acted as accompanist on this occasion, is a 
more pretentious than valuable lyric work. 


©A® 


The concert which followed the above one on the 
same evening, the début of a pretty, sympathetic young 
English pianist, who evidently was either so dreadfully 
nervous or so indisposed that she could not do herself 
justice, I pass over with that charitable silence which 
covers a multitude of sins. I was only sorry that for its 
sake I had missed the grand festival performance for the 
two hundredth anniversary commemoration of the King- 
dom of Prussia, which took place at the Royal Opera 
House, and to which the intendancy ha. kindly sent me 
one of the much coveted invitations. 

Major Lauff's historic festival play “Adlerflug,” which 
was performed for the first time on this occasion, would 
probably have interested me just as little as Court Con- 
ductor Schlaar’s incidental music to the same, both being 
piéces d’occasion, but the show must have been a grand one, 
and I missed it all merely to become a witness to one of 
the most painful fiascos that ever took place in a concert 
hall. 

®©®A® 


Saturday night the Americans again held the fort in 
Berlin, musically, their banner bearer this time being the 
energetic, never-to-be-daunted violinist, Michael Banner. 
I have known this young fellow ever since he was a little 
shaver and little short of a wunderkind, and I must say 
I admire his grit and persistency. Also am I forced to 
acknowledge that he its bound slowly but surely to climb 
to the top of the ladder, and would probably have reached 
one of the highest rungs some time ago if it were 
10t for some mannerisms which are so pronounced and 
also so individual that they might aptly be termed 
Bannerisms. The young American has not naturally a 
very big nor a very velvety tone, but he tries to overcome 
this defect through a more energetic than graceful han- 
dling of the bow, and he actually succeeds to a consider- 


What he 


lacks in volume and suavity of tone he makes up for in 


able degree by means of a sheer force of will. 


purity of quality and in absolute flawlessness of intona- 
tion. 

The technic is also an unusually comprehensive and, 
above all, a thoroughly reliable one, Mr. Banner’s spe- 
cialty being difficult double stoppings, with which his own 
cadenzas to the Beethoven and the first movement of the 
Brahms’ violin concerto are absolutely teeming. On the 
whole, these cadenzas also show Banner off to a great ad- 
vantage, not only as a virtuoso, but equally, if not more 
so, as a thoughtful and very scholarly musician. The way 
3eethoven first move- 
cadenza in the 


he combined the two themes of the 
ment and the polyphonic style of the 
Brahms’ concerto raised my admiration for Michael Ban- 


ner as a musician to a pretty high pitch. 


The third number upon the program was the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, but I deserted the Beethoven Hall before 
this dessert of the menu was served. 


@A® 


Georg Schumann is working his way well up into the 
old fogy Singakademie Chorus, as his reproduction of 
Handel’s “Messiah” proved last week. There was some 
shading to be perceived, and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
did their share under his guidance, with the attention to 
details which ought to distinguish modern readings, even 
of old classical works, from the time but not otherwise 
honored old-fashioned way of doing these things. The 
soloists at this concert were also superior to those Pro- 
fessor Blumner had accustomed his audiences to, notably 
Messchaert,.the Dutch basso, with his well trained voice 
and artistic delivery, and the alto, Miss Philippi, who 
commands a sonorous vocal organ, while Miss Meta 
Geyer, the soprano, was in every way, conceptionally as 
well as vocally, small, and Mr. Pinks, the tenor, who began 
rather timidly, had to reach the battleful “Die Zerschlaegst 
Sie” aria before he could show more effectively what stuff 
he and his voice are made of. 

After the “‘Halleluja Chorus,” 
artistically to a powerful climax by Georg Schumann, the 


which was worked up 


new conductor was made the object of an ovation, not 
only on the part of his own chorus, but also of the audi- 
ence, which is of rare occurrence with the somewhat stolid 


habitués of these concerts. 
G©®A©® 


Last night’s seventh Philharmonic concert, under 
Nikisch’s direction, brought a somewhat peculiarly ad- 
justed program, the third and final section of which con- 
sisted of the “Queen Mab” scherzo, detached from the 
surrounding movements of Berlioz’s ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” 
symphony, and the “Tannhauser” overture, for the so and 
so manyeth time. Of course, both these works were only 
performed to show off the virtuoso qualities of the orches- 
tra, and ad majorem gloriam of the conductor, whose dis- 
covery of the now celebrated horn passage and the tre- 
mendous climax in the coda of the overture always brings 
him a four or more fold recall. Arthur Nikisch ought to 
be above this sort of thing by this time. 

The middle of the ill-balanced program was occupied by 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto, which Wilma Norman- 
Neruda (Lady Hallé) performed in that artistic style for 
which she had become famous many years ago, when her 
hair was still gray, while now it suddenly has turned a 
dazzling blond. Luckily, the same _ transformation 
was not noticeable in her conception of the Bee- 
thoven Concerto, although she, too, indulged in some 
whims and peculiarities of delivery, 
feminine, while in every other way her reproduction did 
Only the 


which were rather 


not lack force of conception or dignity of style. 


cadenza was a real ladies’ cadenza, the like of which one 


luckily does not often encounter. The inversion of the 


main theme, which plays a great part in it, came near 
upsetting me. Madame Neruda was vociferously ap- 
plauded by the large and fashionable audience. 

August Klughardt’s Fifth Symphony in C minor (a 
fifth symphony, of course, should always stand in C minor 
ever since Beethoven), as novelty held the place of honor 
at the head of the program. The amiable and talented 
Dessau Hof Kapellmeister conducted his work in per- 
son, and it met with a favorable reception. It is really not 
an overwhelmingly important work, despite the fact that 
it has five instead of the usual four movements, and hence, 
as well as because of its contents, the designation of suite 
would perhaps have been more suitable—no pun intended 
—than to class the composition under the classic title of a 
symphony. The first and final movements have many traits 
of fine facture, and display Klughardt’s well-known 
mastery over the technics of composition. The scherzo 
is weak in every way, and the work as a whole is no more 
nor less than good, decent, honest Kapellmeister music 

The program of the next concert contains Georg Schu- 
mann’s “Spring,” a concert overture, songs for alto, to 
be sung by Therese Behr; the D’Albert ’cello Concerto, 
to be performed by Hekking, and the “Eroica” Sym- 





phony. 
GA® 


At the Theater des Westens, Mme. Oselio Bjoernson 
opened up a short Gastspiel in the part of Marguerite in 
Gounod’s “Faust.” If the estimable lady were not the 
daughter-in-law of a great and renowned poet she would 
probably never have succeeded in making her public ap- 
pearance in Berlin, and she certainly would have scored a 
fiasco instead of having been received with lenient ap- 
plause. She is most decidedly not gifted as a singer; her 
voice lacks mobility as well as compass, especially in the 
She is as cold as one of the icebergs 
cabbage head 


way of high notes. 
of her native country and as unpoetic as a 
Imagine such a woman, who besides has no notion of 
dress or even how to make 


acting, does not know how t 
up her face, as the impersonator of Marguerite, and then 
wonder why these things are permitted to take place with- 
out counter demonstrations in the way of rotten eggs and 
apples 

©®Aa® 


Estelle Liebling, the talented and popular young Ameri 
can coloratura soprano, has just returned to Berlin from 
Stuttgart, whither she had been bidden by Baron von 
Puttlitz, the intendant of the Royal Opera, for a speciai 


performance of “Lucia,” the role in which she made a 


brilliant début last fall at Dresden. Superlative notices in 
the Snttgart papers testify amply to 


ceptional success there. In true Wurtembergian, warm 


Miss Liebling’s ex 
hearted fashion, the large audience insisted on a repetition 
of the chief arias, gave the young singer 
calls, and tendered her what might safely be called an 


ountless curtain 


ovation after the conclusion of the opera. The King, 
Princess Pauline and Grand Duke Robert occupied the 


royal box, where Mis sL ieblin ng was commanded t to appear 
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after the second act, and made the recipient of enthusi- 
astic compliments and congratulations on the part of her 
august listeners, an honor as rare as it was flattering, for 
a singer who had previously been entirely unknown in 
Stuttgart. This success has led to talk of engaging Miss 
Liebling for Stuttgart, in case their present coloratura 
singer, Fraulein Reinisch, decides to return to the Berlin 
Opera, which has offered her the same position she occu- 
pied there before she went to the capital of Wurtemberg. 


©®A® 


While Privy 
Opera House intendancy, 
tack of la grippe, the treacherous illness has lately taken 
hold of Court Conductor Dr. Karl Muck, who is lying se- 
to be 


of the Royal 


a severe at- 


Councilor Henry Pierson, 


has recov ered fre hl 


riously ill at his home, and whose services may have 


dispensed with for many weeks to come 
®©®A® 
At the house of a rich 


Berlin, I 
first 


American lady now residing in 


recently saw, heard and played upon for the 


time-a Steinertone piano, a full sized concert grand. 
Tue Musica Courier, and frequent 
allusions to this new instrument, invented by my old friend, 


Morris Steinert, had its 


The descriptions in 


made me curious to make ac- 


quaintance, and now that this desire has been fulfilled, I 
gladly hear testimony to the surprisingly large, almost 
orchestral tone volume, and the vibrant, noble quality of 
tone that can be produced upon the Steinertone. 


. #. 


Louise B. Voigt Busy. 
This prominent soprano sang last Sunday with 
R. B. Overstreet, at Roseville Avi Pres! 


byterian Church, 
and created much interest; this is 


evening, 
nue 


the second time she has 





sung there. Mr. Overstreet also pleased greatly, and their 
duets were much liked. Miss Voigt has been engaged to 
sing at the Haydn Orchestra concert at Orange, N. J., 
March 6. 

Northrop-Johnstone Recital. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, soprano, and Miss Martina 
Johnstone, violinist, announce a musical recital to occur 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday, February 26, at 4 o'clock 
Percy T. Hemus, the new baritone, will also assist, with 


Miss Kate Stella Burr at the piano 
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Western. Critics on Baernstein. 


OLLOWING are some recent criticisms on the ap- 
appearances of Joseph Baernstein in the West: 
Baernstein, 
to 
no less loudly heralded, 
but proved 


The quite remarkable success achieved by Joseph S 


bass, was as well merited as it was complete. He came us with 
a high reputation, but, unlike 


when weighed in the balance he was not found wanting, 


some others, 


a most artistic and satisfactory singer. His voice is of true bass 
quality, of great sweetness and cultivated to a high degree of efh 
ciency. It is well placed, artistically handled and smooth through 
out its entire range, the head tones in particular being of great 
beauty. His singing last evening was the greatest treat Toledo 
music lovers have had in a long time, and the ladies of the Euryd 
ice are to be thanked for and congratulated on the result of his 
engagement.—Blade, Toledo, Uhio. 





Joseph S. Baernstein proved again to the satisfaction of anyone 


who might have doubted it that he is fully entitled to the title of 
the great American basso. He sang magnificently and was insist 
ently applauded... For+his second number he gave five lyric songs, 


little gem. He was recalled again and again, and fairly sur 


s audience with 


each a 


the generosity of his encores, singing no 


Detroit, Mich, 


prised hi 
fewer than four.—Journal, 





That Joseph Baernstein, the basso, and for the third time the 
soloist for the symphony concert can do about as he likes with an 
audience was conclusively proved last night. From the well read 
musician who applauded the “Philemon et Baucis” aria to the white 
haired, beautifully dressed grand dame who surreptitiously wiped 
away a tear and declared that the man’s singing of the “Sweetest 
Flower that Blows,” in its sweet sentiment, reminded her of her 
long past youth, and the jolly Irishman who applauded like mad the 


rollicking humor and the tender pathos of “I'm Off to Philadelphia 


in the Mornin’,” he had every man jack of the big audience with 
him. Mr. Baernstein is a versatile singer, his beautiful voice and 
style lending distinction to any music he chooses to sing. The 
audience could not hear him often enough, and their almost unrea- 


rned his program numbers into a veritable song 


Mich, 


sonable demands tu 


recital.—News, Detroit, 
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voice was as fresh at the last number as at the beginning of the 

concert. This was one of the most interesting concerts ever given 

in Indianapolis. Baernstein was at once offered a return engage- 
ment for this season.—Translation, Tribune, Indianapolis, Ind, 

The next number was “The Monk,” by Meyerbeer. The exact 
cause or causes by which this artist, who had never before set foot 
in Indianapolis, completely captured an audience wit! ne selection, 
would be difficult to analyze For ne thing, Mr. Baernstein pos 
sesses a bass voice of range, clearness, purity and power such as are 
rarely found combined in one singer. But, ea he has that 
quality of personal magnetism technically known as artistic tempera 
ment, which instantly draws cor ym brotherl 1 all the 
eligible ones upon whom rests its subtle influence The whole 
charming program, item by ite cannot be described, nor can any 
thing like an adequate idea be given of the triumphs won by the 
soloist. Mr. Baernstein’s selections, with the exception of the last 
were grouped into vocal b 1ets, each containing a quartet of 
songs. The first comprised Gounod’s “Vulcan Song,” Stenham 
mer’s “Love’s R V Van der Stucken’s The Sweetest Flower 
that Blows” and Hatton's I A The second included 
Mozart's “In Diesen H ge Hallen I Aus Meinen 
Grossen Schmerzen,” Grieg’s ex itely dainty ] Liebe Dich” 
and Ries’ “Am Rhein und Rhein Wein.” At the end of his third 
ippearance a most un ial thing happened. Although Baernstein 
had been heard in nine selections, the audience had become so 
carried away wi he charm of his voice that it d nded and re 

ceived an er re, a pleasing little German song, “In Tiefen Keller 
(“In the Deep Cellar’). When Mr. Baernstein had given further 
jemons n of his talent in Fisher's “Falstaff's Song’ (with its 
grea aug g chorus), the same composer’s “Under the Rose,’ 
Seccl I e Me or Not” and Schumann's “The Tw Grena 
liers,” the greed for more of this new artist broke out of all reason 
able be is and two encores instead of one were claimed.—Indianap 
lis J 1a 
Honolulu Musical News. 
VERY year an entertainment is given in Honolulu 
the proceeds of which are given for the lepers on the 
Island of Molokai. These annual entertainments were or- 
ganized by Wray Taylor, organist of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, and have all been remarkable successes. This 
year he had assistance of Mrs. Walter Hoffmann (né« 
Katherine MacNeill), and the result was over $1,000. The 
entertainment was given in the Opera House, with the 
following program: 
Overture, Frolic of the Fairies .. Bigge 
Amateur Orchestra, Wray Taylor, Leader 
Song, The Sword of Ferara Sullard 
Charles N. | y 
Cornet s Nordische Fantaisic Hoch 
Ch es D,. Wufkis 
Hunter Chorus (from Chilperic) ; Herve 
Tuxedo Quartet—First tenor, Melvin Var r i tenor, 
Chas. A. Elston; first bass, J. Lovette Rockwe 
second bass, F. W. Beardslee 
V n s First Movement, Ninth Concert .De Beriot 
Miss Alice W« - 
Song, Love in Springtime Arditi 
Mrs, Melvin Vaniman 
Zither solo, Selection from | st ; iuebetdiisesbeesentes Gounod 
Samuel Peck 
Song, Por All Beermity..cccccccccccccsccesccvccesccessocees Mascheroni 
Mrs. Ella Harrison 
‘Cello Solo, Romance, op. z Seeccovcccceenooosceveses Fr, Ondricek 
Harold Mott-Smitl 
A Bit of Comedy Without Rhyme or Reason 
Mrs. Walter Hoffmann and J. Lovette Rockwell 
Star Spangled Banner. 
Maxson at Drexel Institute. 

Frederick Maxson gave the 141st concert of the Phila 
delphia institute, giving an organ recital, assisted by Dr 
Woolsey, baritone. His organ numbers were a Sonata by 
Wolstenholme, Mozart Andante, Bach Fugue, Buck’s 
“Holy Night,” the Allegro from the Fifth Symphony, by 
Widor; introduction to the third act of “Lohengrin,” Con- 


cert Fantaisie 7 Lux and Gounod’s “Military March 
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Frederick S. Weld, of New Haven, was one of the 


singers at a large society musicale given in Hartford on 


Thursday, January 31 

Dr. E. S. Chisholm, of St. Louis, will probably give a 
violin recital soon for the benefit of the Anniston Library 
\ssociation at Anniston, Ala 

Tuesday evening, February 5, a song recital was given 
it the Unitarian Church, Brattleboro, Vt., by Mrs. Prat 
Mrs. Knowlton and Mr. Miller 

Professor and Mrs. E. S. Luce issued three hundred in 
vitatious for their musicale given at Library Hall, Fair- 
field, la., on the eve 

Mrs. Vaughtie C 
Collegiate Institute, Fredericktown, Md., has her pupils 


ning of January 31 
\lexander, music teacher at Marvin 
give public concerts periodically The third of these 
concerts was given January 28 
Miss Janet Smith, Miss Annie Louise Hutchison, Miss 
Page Carter, Miss Annie Wilson, all pupils of 
Charlotte, N. C., gave a piano recital on 





Craighill, 
February 1 at their teacher’s studio 

John C. Manning, a pupil of MacDowell, played last 
Allston, Mass 


Manning were Mrs. Ralph 


week at a concert given at Union Hall, 
rhe artists associated with Mr 
Russell Littlefield, F. W. Craft and John Hay 

\ piano recital was given January 31 at Watkins’ Hall 
Nashville, Tenn., by Miss Katherine O’Brien Stewart, a 
pupil of Mrs. Mary Weber Farrar, assisted by Mrs. W. B 
Gillespie, and Miss Lina Garland Snow, accompanists 
he pupils of the vocal] department of the Presbyterian 
Women, at Columbia, S. C., gave a success- 


College fo 


ful recital Friday evening, February 1, under the direction 
of Miss Margaret Klebs, head of the department 
Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Persian Garde1 


Monday 


ippeared in 


{ 
I 
] 


was presented at a hall at Portsmouth, N. H., 
evening, February 4 The quartet whicl 
uded Miss Whittier, George Parker, Mrs. E. Scott Owen 
and Charles Gray, and Lyman A. Perkins ompanied 
Miss Edith Wagner, Alfred Conell Goodwin and Mrs 


Lillie Logan Kean were associated in a chamber music 


oncert in the Chapel of the Peace Institute at Raleigh, 
N. ¢ The affair was very brilliant, the Governor of the 
State and many members of the Legislature being present 

Archibald E. Hargan, a blind pianist, gave a concert at 
\ssociation Hall, Newark, N. J., 
He was assisted by Miss Emma Holtz, soprano; 


Thursday evening, Feb- 


ruary 7 

Miss Belle Blazure-Hawkins, contralto; Henry Allerton, 

tenor; John A. McKesson, basso; De Witt Paxton, 
1 


The second in a series of “Old Time Concerts” was 
February 5, at the Fifth Street 
Musical numbers were 
Thomas Warren, Miss 
Lucy Dill, the Misses Pettit and Roberts, and the Messrs 
Hardy and Brooks 


The pupils of Miss Hortense Strater gave a recital Sat 


given Tuesday evening 
Baptist Church, Lexington, Ky. 


successfully interpreted by Mrs 





irday afternoon, February 2, at Miss Strater’s residence, 
Among the pupils 
who appeared were Miss Martha Martin, Miss May 
Downey, Miss Etta Dorsey, Miss Laura Weatherhead 
Miss Irene Such, Miss Ethel Audette, Misses Marguerite 
and Laura Betts, Miss Emily McBee, Miss May Holden, 


72 Oxford street, Providence, R. I 


Miss Agnes Betts, Miss Florence Turner, Miss Inez Jen- 





Pay Master Lawrence Strickland, Miss Hattie Bowen, 
Miss Lillie Lavalle, Miss Nina Colvin, Miss Annie Bor- 
land, Master John Borland, Miss Viola Pratt, Miss Laura 
Betts and Miss Ceres Uhrban. 

An informal musicale was given Saturday, February 
10, by the pupils of Miss Roberts, of Elmira, N. Y. An 
attractive program of vocal and instrumental numbers 
was contributed by Miss Mary Hackley, Miss Flora 
Bell, Miss Fayette Stevens, Miss Florence Whittier, Miss 
Haff, Miss Mary Lewis Bacon, Miss Sue Winifred Smith, 
Miss Ethel Roberts, Mr. Warlich, Miss Georgianna 
Palmer and Miss Martina Kenrick. 

The piano pupils of Miss Etta Fitch gave a recital at 
Rockville, Conn., on Saturday after- 
noon, February 2. An interesting program was inter- 
preted by Carrie Lull, Minnie McLean, Joseph Schofield, 
Edgar Schofield, Gerirude Martin, Helen Purnell, Flor- 
ine Vibberts, Gertrude Smith, Joseph Schofield, Vera 
Holmes, Florence A. Lydall, Christine Mills, Mabel Ash- 
ton, Mary Whittlesey, Edith Ransom, Addie Fish, Edgar 
Schofield. 

\ concert was given Tuesday evening, February 5, at 
, for the benefit 


Mechanics’ Hall, 


the Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga 
of St. Paul’s Guild. The artists contributing their serv- 
ices included Mrs. Wallace McCaw, Mrs. L. T. Stallings, 
Mrs. E. W. Gould, Mrs. Callaway, Mrs. William Hart 
Anderson, Mrs. Richard Findley, Miss Grace Ketner 
Miss Julia Goodall, Messrs. Monroe Ogden, Custis An 
derson, George W. Hubbell, W. E. Dunwody, | O 
Sellers, Mr. Leighton and Professor Wright 

Miss Bessie Patrick, pianist; Miss Myrtle Moore, so 
prano; Miss Katheryne Griffen, pianist; Miss Jessi 
Wyatt, violinist; Miss B. Lambertson, pianist; R. C. Pat 
terson, tenor; Miss Elizabeth Fellers, pianist; Kimbrough 
Jones, violinist; Miss Margaret E 
\lexander Findlay, violinist, and 


Exum, soprano; Miss 
\lice Hundley, pianiss; 
Mrs. Findlay, viola, all appeared at the first concert given 
Friday evening at the Southern Conservatory of Music, 
at Dunham, N. C. 

Among those who took part at a recent concert at 
Greenville Female College, at Greenville, S. C.. were 
Miss Martha Crymes Westmoreland, Miss Minnie Smith, 
Miss Willa Lybrand, Miss Rosa Earle, Miss Louise 
Goldsmith, Miss Isabell Dacus, Miss Emmie McGee 
Miss Carrie Wilson, Miss Ethel Rowe, Miss Annie May 
Cain, Miss Edith Agnew, Miss Montez Willliams, Miss 
Marie Tahir, Miss Clara McNeill, Miss Ethel West and 
Miss Mabel Harper 

\ testimonial concert was given at Melrose, Mass., re 
cently for the benefit of the family of the late Sidney 
Howe. All the artists who appeared very kindly gave 
their services, and they were as follows: Miss Ella 
Kirmes, of Melrose 
tralto; Miss Blanche Perciva 
Herbert Johnson, tenor; Wulf Fries, 
George Lansing, banjoist; Albert Babb, 


soprano; Mrs. Ernestine Fish, con 
violinist; Miss Lucy 
Thatcher, reciter; 
violoncellist; 
guitarist; the Harvard Quartet; the Apollo Quartet, and 
Miss Florence Percival and Walter Paine, 
Mrs. George L 
Mass., gave a musicale at her residence on the evening 
e benefit of the Lowell General Hos 
pital. The program was as follows: Reading, “Home, 
Sweet Home,” by Miss May Donnelly; the Ladies’ Schu- 
mann Quartet, Mrs. W. H. Pepin, Miss Edith Freeman, 
Miss Emma Coote, Miss Lena Reid, “The Broken 
Pitcher; song, “Dormi Pure” (Schubert), F. Edmund 
Edmunds, with an encore, “Under Thy Window” (Gor- 
Thomas); reading, ““When the Cat’s Away, the Mice 
Are at Play,” little Elsie Umpleby, who made a decided 
hit and was compelled to respond to an encore; a duet, 
(Goetze), Mrs. T. P. Boulger and 
song, “The Valley by the Sea” 


accompanists 


Fowler, a prominent resident of Lowell, 


February 6 for th 


“Calm is the Night” 
Mrs. W. H. Pepin; 
(Stephen Adams), T. P. Boulger, who gave as an encore 


Jenkins;’ recitation, little Elsie Umpleby; the 





Ladies’ Schumann Quartet, “Good Night,” from ‘“Mar- 
tha,” and as an encore, ‘“Rock-a-Bye.”’ 

The faculty of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Conservatory of 
Music gave a recital at the Conservatory Hall, Thursday 
evening, February 7. The following program was pre- 
“Moonlight Sonata,” Beethoven, Professor De- 
“Pensées Fugitives,” Ernst, Madame 


sented: 
cevee; violin solo, 
von Bereghy; bass solo from “Faust,” Gounod, Professor 
von Bereghy; piano solo, “Auf der Liebesinsel,’’ Bendel, 
Miss Marie Pfuhl; soprano solo, Mrs. E. J. Decevee; 
piano duet, “Polonaise,” Moszkowski, Miss Pfuhl and 
Professor Decevee; violin solo, Concerto, Mendelssohn, 
Madame von Bereghy; duo for two pianos, “Bird Etude,” 
Henselt, Miss Pfuhl and Professor Decevee; 
Meyerbeer, Professor von Bereghy; 


bass solo 
from “Huguenots,” 
Professor Decevee; piano 
3endel, Miss Marie 


piano solo, Sonata, Mozart, 
solo, ‘““La Cascade du Chandron,” 
Pfuhl 


Kreisler Violin Recital. 


T his second recital at Mendelssohn Hall last Wednes 
A day afternoon, Fritz Kreisler played four of his own 
arrangements of well-known compositions, a  Tschai 
kowsky “Song Without Words,” the Chopin Mazurka in 
\ major, Paganini’s Theme and Variations in A minor, 
and Chaminade’s “Spanish Serenade” as an extra piece at 
the close of the recital. The big number of the afternoon 
was the Bach Sonata in E major with Schumann's piano 

companiment [his best knows f Bach’s violin 
works is, as a usual thing, played unaccompanied by vir 
tuosi. Naturally Bach was a Schumann idol, and so th 
accompaniment by the modern German romanticist 
written with a masterly understanding of the Father of 
German Music style. Kreisler was more than equal to all 
he played and held the attention of his audience from 
beginning to the end 

Besides the Bach Sonata and the violinist’$ own tran 
scriptions, he played a Bach Adagio in C minor, a Bee 
thoven Cavatine in E major, an Allegro in D major, by 
“Tambourin” in E major, a Fugue in 
\ major, by Tartini; Rubinstein’s Romance in E flat 


major, “The Bee,” by Schubert, and the showy Polonaise 


Caselli, Rameau’s 


in D major by Wieniawski. This wide variety of com 
positions was much on the plan of some of the big song 
recitals we have had here, and Kreisler surmounted all 
the difficulties of the compositions by his astonishing 
Ik His big technic, beautiful tone and personal mag 
netism al] combined to make his second New York recita 


as interesting as the first 


Charity Musicale at the Waldorf. 


M*: DELHAZE WICKES, Heinrich Meyn, Mr 
Fulton, Miss Roselle and Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Dannreuther appeared at an interesting musicale at the 


Waldorf-Astoria last Wednesday morning. Mme. Wickes 
played a Chopin Polonaise and a Pastorale and Presto by 
Scarlatti. Mr. and Mrs. Dannreuther played duets for 
the violin and piano, by Reinhold, Foote and Hollaender 
Miss Roselle and Messrs. Meyn and Fulton contributed 
the vocal numbers. Mr. Meyn sang songs by Tosti, 
Franz and Sawyer and also appeared with Miss Roselle 

duets, by Dietrich, Dvorak and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Ful 
ton sang songs by Andrews and Hawley, and Miss Roselle 


srahms and Chad 


as solos gave songs by Schlesinger, 
wick \ fashionable audience attended this we rranged 


program 


New Pupils for Mrs. Severn, 
Mrs. Edna More and the Misses Albertina and Vaughn 
Sargent are among the new pupils at the New York 
studio of Mrs. Edmund Severn, the pianist. 
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lame 
ssor 
ndel, 
vee, S usual the people holding unreserved tickets 
and A for the mid-winter concert by the Brooklyn 
ohn, EX Apollo Club flocked early to the Academy 
ide,” of Music, and some of the more fortunate 
solo possessors of coupons in the reserved section arrived very 
ghy; late. Will Americans ever reform in this matter? Higher 
1ano ideals with a general betterment of mankind are predicted 
larie for the twentieth century, and let us hope that the custom 
of an intermittent stream of late comers at concerts, the 
opera, the theatre, yea, and the church, will be one of the 
afflictions that the people in the next century will not have 
to bear 
That glorious artist, Maud Powe " f the ) s 
nes f the concert, atoned for a nhappy features of the 
ey evening—the bleak winds from the East River, the late 
-_ rivals and the rather indifferent singing of the club. Lt 
a in must have been an “off’’ night for the club, for, as a rule 
Ror, the organization so oughly trained by Dudley Buck is 
© at a credit to that excellent musician’s leadership. B t 
oon Tuesday night (Lincoln's Birthday) the tenors shrieked 
ano ind the basses, considerably reduced in numbers, lacked 
olin resonane ind sical quality. In the irter songs like 
vir Kucken’s “Gretelei ind Dudley Bu Good ght 
th the singing of the club app hed gh standard 
t there was little mend in c y the larger I 
r of were interpreted Phe la rele ex were 
» all uously marked in “On the Sea yy Buck; “My Dream 
rom Thou Art,” by Metzer; “On Upper | by Er 
gelsberg, and Praye Be e Battk » br 
ran L he y way € ITC r ‘ liffere 
Bee hora ging ccept the ‘ is a social rathe 
by nan mu al even he \p \ cece Hie 1cW 
cm plood iF e ranks \ ere al S derly men w l 
flat d sagreeal n Ce and these tor s reason 
aise far to the front 
om Phe writer has heard Maud Pow five times since 
ong eturned Europe the fi W M 
all hattan a , B . ; 
ing five sions she played i ¢ p 2 
ag never epeating even er encores H reper ry is it 
= xhaustible, and ourse, she S ¢ us 
if Natur y at su 1 
» ( was expected 
ut iperb art was the 
Dance” and “Negro Melody 
Mr Col. ome p i é 
stav 
. wr neither | nor 
” f n M Pow g d 
se ommonplace, but i!lumine y he ely he 
by heard it gladly. Compelled to give an encore, Mis 
for played “The Bee,” by Schubert teris sh 
der Her second numbers for the evening were the brillias 
ited Ronde des Lutins,” by Bazzini, and the dainty and p 
- etic Idylle.” by Otto Floersheim, the Berlin repre 
— sentative of THe MusicaL CourR!Ie! Another Schuber 
0 number The Serenade was added as an extra number 
elle The other soloist of the evening, Miss Aagot Lund 
ad mezzo contralto fron , succeeded in making a 
ged pleasing impression. Miss Lunde’s voice is agreeabl i 
sympathetic, and her stage presence very winning. She 
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Detained by the Apollo Club concert on the night of 
Lincoln’s Birthday, the writer reached the meeting of the 
lonkiinstler Society at the Argyle in time to enjoy the 
German duets sung by Mrs. Alexander Rihm, soprano, 
and Hermann Dietmann, baritone. The voices of the two 
singers blended finely together, particularly in the 
Goetze setting for “Still Wie die Nacht.” 


©®A® 
Birt 


lor the 


Another musical event to chronicle for Lincoln's 
rege, 


Hospital 


day night was the concert at the Hotel St. Gee 
benefit of the Brooklyn Nursery and Infants’ 
[he program was contributed by Mrs. Letha L. Goodell, 
soprano; Miss Katherine Bickford, Miss Ethel 
Van Alstyne James, Miss Marion Brown 

mist; H. R. May Oliver H. Anderson, 
Miss Agnes D. Covert, Lewis H. Stagg, ac 


companist; Clarence Gilmore, accompanist 


© A ® 


soprano 
pianist ; elocu 
tenor ; cello; 


accompanist, 








Mme. Gilda Ruta, the pianist, assisted by other artists 
gave a concert at Wissner Hall, Monday evening, Feb 
lary II 
©®A® 
At his 1oist free organ recital at the German Evan 
gelical Church on Schermerhorn street, Monday evening, 
February 11, Hugo Troetschel presented the following 
program: 
Fantaisie in G major (Book 4, N« ) Bacl 
I er Grave Lentement 
\ i B flat Schube 
S r Entr’act the drama K nde 
g I Hand 
e Hath Not Seen, from Holy ¢ Ga 
l Shey Corr 
Miss Anna Wink 
(ire Sonata 4 ‘ 1 ements (st t 
Pastorale I r 
\ Relig | R r 
\ Solos 
Andante ( Da 
zz Mascag 
Ar ette Zoellr 
( P ...Lore 
I I Dubois 
ve S Flotow 
\ ged Dudley ck 
> AG 
This evening (Wednesday) the pupils of Alexander 
Rihm and Henry Schradieck will give the fit yf their 
recitals at Wissner Hall 
®Aae 
Next Wednesday evening, February 27, the Dannreuther 
String Quartet will give a concert at Association Hall 
¢ Brooklyn Institute series 
G®A® 
[he Brooklyn Institute announces a concert by the 
Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans Winderstein con- 
ductor, at the Academy of Music, Saturday evening, 
March 2 \ Wagner-Beethoven program will be pre 
] 


llows: 





Pre Act 3, Die Meistersinger 
Pr Act 3, Lohengrir 
) re, Tannhauser 
> ny, N ( 
®Aa® 
\ pert ance f Liza Lel nn s atest song cycle 


[he Daisy Chain,” with Mrs. Dorothy Harvey as the so 


prano soloist, is promised by the Institute later in the 
eason 
A Correction. 
lo the Tonkunstler Society belongs the credit of the 
first performance in this country of Richard Strauss’ set 


“Enoch 
the society held in I 
the d 


there is 


The work was per 


3rooklyn, 


ting for Tennyson's Arden.” 


formed at a April 
4, 1899. 


first performance, 


meeting ol 
Stinction of a 


the 


Several si claimed 


ycieties 


but so far as any record 


OURIER. 
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members of the Tonkinstler Society are entitled to the 


reader and Alexander 


claim. Walter Dougherty was the 
Rihm the pianist at the Brooklyn presentation 
made at the re r 


The above correction 1s 


ciety 


Buck-Babcock Sunday Music. 


HE musical hour arranged by Dudley Buck, Jr., and 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Babcock at their handsome ( 
negie Hall studios was attended by a crowd whi 
thronged the place to the last inch. It has come to be un 
derstood that superior music will be heard there, as wel 
as those prominent in professional and social life 
This was the program of last Sunday 
Stille I | Von Fic 
rear Von Fi 
An r Von Fie 
e Resigna Von Fie 
A ngton | k 
Fog 1 Alt Luigi G 
\ I 7 Luigi ¢ 
M | g Ss 
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I k N I H \ N Parke 
D k. J 
Ny S ‘ 
I N Se 
Adag S 
\lleg S 1 i 
5 T) I 
I N \ M 
( Eng Song 
‘ 
At I r Rog 
\ ( \ Saint-Sae 
M M R 
I Dre Buck 
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D | 
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M g S P 
\ Metca 
& r A 
Ne 





At ‘ M I Miller, Sig Piz M Jame 
K. Patrick 
Mr. Buck was a panied by er, Mrs. Blosson 
usu M y ( t, D ey Buck's ging was 
undoubtedly ‘ 1 ite s two groups 
eating enthusiastic app 1 le g nsistent 
lf ( He sings the Parke S manner 
elight n the extreme S ‘ fine songs we 
2 grac i Pp eX] Ss W hould 
é more of this refined 1 symy singe Young 
Br ke, t gained many admirers; he ast on the road 
excellent standing ar g nger metropolis 
Phe e number by g Ad ut Baldwin was 
rceau calculated whe ppetite r much more 
rom that lovely w 1 singe 
Dr. Smith Lenten Lecture Recitals. 
GERRIT SMITH will give, during Lent, five 


M ‘ 
lecture-recitals on 


known 


illustrations by well- 
artists, at his new studio, 142 Ea Thirty 
New York, on 


February 26, March 5, 12, 19 and 26. Course 


street 


Che following artists will assist at different time 
at Wellman, s« 
onu t M Margu 


Smith, soprano Tom Kar! 





programs and mus 
prano; Mrs. Katharine 
Hall, contralto; Mrs 






tenor; Ellison Van Hoose, ter Heinrich Meyn, bar 
tone Herbert Witherspoon, baritone Franz Kalten 
born, violinist; Clarence De Vaux-Royer olinist; 


Han 
Boucher, ‘cellist Miss Virginia 
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Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 


Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Special course for children. 
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37 AVENUE BRUGMAN, 


BRUSSELS, January 27, 1901. f 


news of the sudden death of the Belgian 
sorrowfully im- 
3russels and 
Paris. The 


youngest son of the great violoncellist, Frangois Servais, 


HE 
composer, Franz 
pressed his numerous friends in 


Servais, 





He was fifty-seven years old. 


to whom the city of Hal has erected a statue, he devoted 
himself early to composition, and in 1873 obtained the 
Grand Prix de Rome for his dramatic cantata, ““La Mort 
du Sasse.” 
Nouveaux Concerts, in Brussels, where 
He wrote vocal melodies of 


He founded a symphonic society, called Les 
he revealed rare 
qualities as chef d’orchestre. 
tl 
During a quarter of a century he consecrated himself espe- 


> most penetrating poetry and a few instrumental pieces. 


cially to the elaboration of a lyric tragedy, ““L’Apollonide,” 
writing the music on the beautiful poem of Leconte de 
Lisle. 

The first representation of this work, announced many 
a 
and as 


times times postponed, was given at last, 


he Grand Ducal Theatre at Carlsruhe, 


many 
att 


lent artistic conditions. 


two 


years ago, 


under excel It was a superb even- 


ng. Success, however, did not spoil Servais. Retiring 
to his little home in Asniéres, he was preparing himseli 
for a new creation, and now this proud artist has suddenly 
gone to his eternal sleep. At his funeral, which took 
place at Hal on Wednesday, January 23, we remarked, 
among the numerous assistants, Messrs. Gevaert, Leon 


Juret, Maurice Kufferath, director of the Monnaie, where 
will be mounted shortly; Mellery Knoff, 


’ 


the “Apollonide’ 

Vander Stappen and 

the Conseil Communal of Hal, with its mayor at the head. 
GA©® 


The extraordinary representation of 


other artistic notabilities, as well as 


“La Navarraise,” 
given at the Monnaie, with the assistance of Madame Nuo- 
vina, had naturally attracted a numerous and chosen pub- 
lic. Let us that Madame de Nuovina 
and her partners had the honors of a triple recall, merited 


immediately 


State 


In this lyric episode, with its wished for and 
violence, it is not easy to keep a happy 


moreover. 
a little superficial 
medium and to conciliate the contrasting effects of tragic 
Madame de Nuovina triumphed 
difficulties of her role, 
h pleasure that~the 


calm and fiery passion 


most honorably over the intrinsic 
the public was able to state wit 
artist has gained in amplor in the high reg- 


with his 


and 
voice of the 
Seguin played the role of Garrido 
Mr. Dalmorés, much in progress, 


very happly rendered the sentimental romance of Araqunil. 


ister. Mr 


habitual authority, and 


Finally, Messrs. D’Assy (Renngio), Forgeur (Ramon) 
and Chalmin (Bustamente) excellently seconded their 
comrades in their small roles 


©A©® 


Mr. Higgins, one of the directors of Covent Garden, who 


assisted at the début of Mlle. Paquot in 


E. PRESSON ccm 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Park West.) 





Faust,” went on  prisoned 








the stage after the last act and engaged this young artist, 
séance ténaute, for three summer seasons at Covent Gar- 
den at magnificent conditions. Mlle. Paquot will sing in Lon- 
Lon in “Trovatore,” with Tamagno, “Faust,” “Cavalleria,” 
“Don Juan,” “Huguenots” and “L’Africane.” Mlle. Pa- 
quot had previously signed an engagement for four years 
with the directors of the Monnaie. Mr. Higgins has also 
engaged Mile. Maubourg and M. Forgeur, as well as sev- 
eral dancers for the summer season. 

®©®A® 

The premiére of “Louise,” which was to have been given 

on January 31, is retarded for a few days, Mr. Charpentier 
being at present prevented from coming to Brussels and 
having expressed a desire to assist at the last rehearsals 
and at the premiére. 

©®A® 

The direction of the Monnaie has put “Armide” on its 

program. The work exacts a great development of mise 
en scéne, numerous scenes and changements, “a truc,” a 
true, a real feerie. “Armide” has not been played in 
France since the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
has never been mounted in Belgium. Mr. Gevaert prepared 
a reproduction in 1869 at the Opéra, where he was then 
director of singing, but the war of 1870 prevented the real- 
ization of the project. All the designs for the scenes and 
the costumes were made, and are yet in the archives of 
the Opéra. 

®©®A® 


The program of the third Populaires concert was very 
attractive. It promised us the first audition of two orches- 
tral works due to composers who interest us particularly; 
the first because his last work will soon be played at the 
Monnaie, the second because he is a Belgian; finally, be- 
sides all this, a virtuoso from foreign climes, an Italian 
violinist who has already a well established reputation. In 
spite of these divers promises the concert left the public 
rather cold. The “Impressions d’Italie,” of Mr. Gustave 
Charpentier, is a suite for orchestra divided into parts hav- 
ing descriptive titles such as “Sérénade,” “A la Fontaine,” 
“A Mules,” Sur les Cimes” and “Napoli.” Excepting, per- 
haps, “Sur les Cimes,” where the quatuor plays a few large 
phrases full of amplor, the other pieces lack the descriptive 
and picturesque sense which their titles, as well as the 
thought of the musician which one knows to be extremely 
modern, very much taken with all the colored details with 
which orchestration ornaments itself to-day, would lead us 
to expect. There was some deception in this way, and the 
few instrumental fantasies, which the composer sowed here 
and there as if to spice the rather thin substance of his 
ideas, rather made one laugh. “Louise,” by the same 
author, which will be given here shortly, one says great 
good of and with great truth. 

It is too bad, however, that the public should be put in 
mistrust by this work, undoubtedly a youthful composi- 
tion, and one which has not yet the qualities which make 
Mr. Charpentier one of the most interesting musicians of 
the present moment. The other unedited work on the pro- 
gram was the “Dramatic Overture,” by Paul Gilson, a mu- 
sical paraphrase of one of Leconte de Lisle’s poems. This 
work is certainly most learnedly combined, perhaps even 
too learnedly. Written most interestingly as all which Mr. 
Gilson writes, one keeps the impression that it “‘doesn’t 
come to a point.” Thematic conmmentaries put in style 
by Wollzagen for the works of Wagner do not justify 
themselves unless the themes sharply characterized refer to 
simple, precise and typical ideas. Theme of the sword, 
theme of fire, theme of love, themes bringing back every 
one of the personalities of the Wagnerian drama. 

All these repose on conceptions, in reality not at all com- 
plicated, easily perceptible to all. And then is it necessary 
to repeat it 100 times? Wagner never felt himself im- 
in his own formula; at every moment he escapes, 

















Address : 
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breaks all, molds them all, and lets to the musical thought 
alone the care of developing itself. Mr. Gilson, whose 
themes refer to rather abstract, vague, subtle and floating 
ideas which render them less musical, paralyzes himself at 
pleasure in narrow formulas, and one has the sensation of 
labor without the work having those flashes which one 
would like. This overture was remarkably well played by 
the orchestra of Sylvain Dupuis. 
for a foreign violinist to come to Brussels to be heard, 
where the public is spoiled by such artists as Ysaye, Thom- 
son and Marsick. During the last few years it is only the 
Parisian, Jaques Thibaut, who has victoriously surmounted 
this trial. Mr. Serrato will not make us forget any of our 
great virtuosi, but he possesses some of their best quali- 
The tone is delicious though small, the sentiment is 


It is always a little bold 


ties. 
intense, but it is pure, and he has elegance, charm and 
vivacity. He has suppleness of fingers and bow, a nice 
style and distinguished phrasing—all that is necessary to 
satisfactory 


play the Concerto of Mendelssohn in a very 


manner. He could have limited himself to this concerto, 
the Max Bruch and the Sarasate “Zingaresca,” adding 


nothing to the good impression which he produced. 
©®A® 
The directors of the Monnaie had the delicate attention 


of offering an artistic souvenir to the of 
They gave to each one an exem- 


interpreters 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 
plary of the head of Wagner chased in silver by Mr. Leo- 
pold Van Strydonck. The work is finely and nervously 
engraved, and constitutes a charming souvenir for the 
excellent artists who this winter gave us such a remark- 


able interpreation of this Wagnerian drama. 
©A® 
The fourth Ysaye concert, directed by the Norwegian 
master, Johan Svendsen, was almost entirely consecrated 
to the audition of his works. Svendsen was not a stranger 
had already applauded his 


this but this 


to the Brussels public, who 
“Carnaval a Paris,” séance, 
the first time that the 
Scandinavian inspiration of this composer 


replayed at was 


one could ensemble the 
Svendsen cul- 
giving it 
al] the symphonic development which his distinguished art 


Never does the motive take 


tivates the popular motive with great success, 


and refined science admit of. 
a vulgar turn, while always maintaining an air bon enfant 
His Symphony in D major, composed thirty-five years 
the ht back 

piquante, 
His 
where an inspiration of 
an en- 


ago, has a classic manner, with themes broug 


after the ancient manner. A scherzo of very 


humorous instrumentation was nearly redemanded 
two melodies entitled “Islande,” 
self, conducted us to 


its poetry 


penetrating charm reveals it 


tirely elevated domain of art, contrasting 
to the more realistic tendencies of the “Norwegian Rhap- 


with 


All this is of a very sincere art, from which all 
instrumental 


sodie.” 
tendency toward “‘cabotinage,” in spite of the 
and is 


fantaisies always employed with taste expression, 


excluded. The too sustained discretion becomes a fault 
even sometimes, and it is there, perhaps, that criticism 
could find a place. 
One would wish for an occasional flash, an explosion, a 
Sut it is to be believed that this in- 
North must be a little 
the music of Svendsen, so one says, 
He directs all his music with a 


little less goodne Ss. 


spiration from the cold, because 


admirably reflects the 
musical soul of Norway. 
precision, a discretion of gestures and intentions, which is 
absolutely appropriate to his music. The heroic tenor, 
Alois Burgstaller, of Bayreuth, lent this concert the as- 
He sang the grand 
but 


sistance of his powerful tenor voice. 
“Freischiitz” with a very just 


air from 
where the singer surpassed himself was in the interpreta- 
la bien-Aimée 
song of love, 
the “Walkure.” 


sentiment, 


tion of Beethoven’s celebrated cycle “A 
Absente’—the music and the first real 


and in the “Air du Printemps” from 


There Mr. Burgstaller is in his element. He knows the 
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Wagnerian drama in all its details, and his interpretation 
forceful, souple and the variegated with flashes of light and 
shade, enthused the large audience, who gave him a well- 
merited ovation. The picturesque “Carnaval a Paris” of 
Svendsen—a little chef d’ceuvre of the modern symphony 


—closed this concert of great music interest executed in 





excellent fashion. 


®G®A® 


During the sojourn of Mr. Svendsen in 


3russels I had 


the pleasure of hearing a young artist, a protégé of his, 
who is spending the winter in Brussels, and who is to 
my mind one of the coming violinists of the future. M1 
Schmedes was born near Copenhagen in 1878, and it was 
in that city that he began his studies under Svendsen. 
Already at the age of ten he played before the King and 
Queen of Denmark, who were charmed with the little 
fellow’s talent. Mr. Schmedes comes from an extremely 
musical family, being a brother of Eric Schmedes, the 
tenor at the Royal Opera in Vienna and Bayreuth. His 
uncle is the first baritone at the Royal Theatre in Copen- 
hagen, the same theatre where his grandmother was prima 
donna. Both his grandfather and great-grandfather were 
celebrated violinists. From Copenhagen, where he had 
lessons from a pupil of Spohr, Mr 


continued his studies for a year with 


Schmedes went to 
Berlin, where he 

Wirth, and then for three years’ time with Halir, the last 
Last winter Mr. Schmedes 
Anton 


Bertha Visanska 


year assisting him in teaching 
made his début in Copenhagen, together with 


Hekking, the celebrated ‘cellist, and 


This was a tremendous success, which immediately led to 
y 
an engagement with orchestra 4 short while after Ysaye 


heard the artist, and became so interested in his 


talent that 


young 
he was invited to spend the summer with Ysay: 
in the country. During April Mr. Schmedes was in Paris 
with Ysaye, and in London during May and June. Ina 
few weeks he leaves for Vienna, where, with the assistance 


of his brother, the celebrated singer, Eric Schmedes 
| | 





will give a recital, on his program being the Fourth Vieux 
temps Concerto, a Sonata of Brahms for violin and piat 
the R I n G of Beethoven, the Zargick Mazurka 
and a Me d of Mr. Schmed in or estrai concert 
with the P rmonic Orchestra, under Mahler, is also 
spoken of, where Mr. Schmedes will probably play t 
Mendelssohn Concerto. We are sure this young ar 
ist wl grea ess, and prophesy all kinds of good 


On the program of the fifth Zimmer concert figured 
three works of the highest interest. The Trio, op. 3, ol 
Beethoven, the Quatuor in B flat of Mozart and Vincent 
d’Indy’s Second Quartet. The Trio of Beethoven, though 
played with excellent ensemble, with regard for the fine 


eless lacked the nobility, the “grande 


nuances, nevert! 


magnificently played, however, was the 
Quartet, one of the most beautiful works 
yf this well-known French composer. Di 


es an 1€ 





nart (lenteme t tr 


p ts nt puis anime, ¢ 
trés lent, trés vif), it reposes entirely on a unique theme 
developed in varied rhythm, with an art very classic in 
form and new in inspiration. The slow movement, which 
constitutes the third part, is one of the most beautiful 
pages of the work, which is from one end to the other of 
admirable lucidity, each one of the four instruments be- 
ing treated according to the resources which it offers, with 


a perfect understanding of the sonorities. Charmingly 


rendered also was the Mozart Quartet, in which the four 
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excellent artists really surpassed themselves. Marvels of 
lightness, grace and style were accomplished by them all, 
and the public left with the sensation of having assisted 
at a real musical treat. 
©®Aa® 

Recital on the 29th of this month by Alfred Cortot, 
the Parisian pianist, and Miss Rosa Louise Samuels, a 
young American girl, sixteen years old, who has been 
studying for three years with Ysaye. On the program 
the Franck Sonata for violin and piano, selections tor 
piano by Chopin, Liszt, Schumann and a transcription 
by Mr. Cortot of 


Wagner's “Meistersinger’; for the 


violin Saint-Saéns’ “Concertstuck,” Beethoven’s Ro- 
mance in G, and the first part of Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” L. &. 


Mariner-Gallup Engagements. 
eg MINER WALDEN GALLUP, the pro- 


tégé of Frederic Mariner, technic specialist, is at 
present very much in demand. On Saturday, February 
9, he assisted at a pupils’ recital at Staten Island, given 
by Miss Laura Dean, playing several! selections trom 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schubert. 
On February 21 he will play at a song recital in Ho- 
Theodore Ernest 


boken, to be given by Surger, bari 
tone, and on the 28th he has been engaged to play at the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall in East Twenty-third street, at the an 
niversary of the boys’ department, of which he is a gym- 
nasium member. Later in the month he will play a solo 
recital at East Orange, N. J. 

Among the many press notices that he received from his 
late concert tour through the South the following have 


been received within the last few days: 











Last evening at the Converse College Auditorium Master Miner 
Walden Gallup gave a musical recital The attendance was g j 
the audience enjoyed the numbers, which were all rendered in 
vating style by a master hand Althoug quite y re 
t nad interpre n i ISic enacr hil at rve 
j € ch greeted r ast night was rmed w the 
ent nm¢ Daily Herald, burg, S. ¢ 
The feature f the evening was f Master Miner 
Walden Gallup, who is said to be year d, w 
ks to be bou xteer wi plays as uf he were filty and ad 
been playing all s fe execu I a st Ss, a r 
‘ i trated in seve €1 while his n 





j s, and hundreds of people had to turn away e even 
g inside the building at the recital given st night | tv f 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Stayton Thompson's pupils 1 Master Mis 
Walden Galluy t { Frederic Mariner f t Virg Pia 

> New York 


ram, and fairly 








captivated the audience His rend n if S& atti’s Concert 
Sonata aroused intense enthusiasm and applause. After several fr 
calls he responded with a beautiful rendition of Mendelssohn's 


Hunting Song 





Master Gallup is a wonderfu sl i he ever come 
here again he w be sure to receive a generous welcome 

Mrs. Virgil’s talk was interesting and educative.—Ric iond Dis 

atch, January 26, 1901 

The recital given at the Y. M. ( A. Ha i ght by ft ~ 


of Mr. and Mrs, Frank Stayton Thompson and Master 
Walden Gallup, put f Frederic 4 





S« ol, was a success from every standp 
The hall was packed to the do 


yeople stood patiently throughout the 





s, every seat ng taken, and 





some two hundred or m 
program. Fully a hundred were turned away 
Master Gallup proved himself a marvelous pianist, not only for a 


11 











boy of fourteen, but for any age. He completely won his audience 


from the first, and though his every number was generously ap 
plauded the climax of applause was reached after his magnificent 
interpretation of Scarlatti’s Concert Sonata, when he was recalled 
again and again, and was finally forced to respond with an encore, 
playing Mendelss s Hunting Song w 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil gave a most interesting and instructive talk 











ul xpe ré 4 practica and 
t 
The fact tl high grade artists were gaged t ter 
pre < s Al music refi s very edit iy upon the re 
fined tastes of the ente nent < ee, and the 
novatio! ‘ s oné t those wl re laboring ad 
ance e musica stes he « unity w applaud 
n heartily 
M e. Unar tte Macor 1 e ¢ ratura soprano Sada 
Wer in the young \V s d | t » I € , the 
young | in pla! ip] n numbers calculated 
to snow neir tale s » the yest possibit ivantage To 
selli played a ¢ pin Prelude, the E flat Nocturne and a 
Tarantelle, by the Polis mposer, and later in the sec- 


ond part played with dazzling brilliancy the “Gondola,” 


1 he played 


2 
= 


by Leoncavallo, and the Martucci 


Sic Vespers He b was astonishing, and the 
weetness of her v e as ever a delight to hear The 
adie¢ es this singer ive grow richer, and 
us er egat s x g all as as mit pieasure as ti 
yle which demands f ty in the upper register, Sada 
Wertheim’s slight g figure and white filmy frock 


worn above her shoe tops made a startling contrast to the 





cello-like tones she drew from her violir The breadth 
and maturity in the playing of this young girl are won 
erful, and the free, graceful bowing a lesson to all stu 
dents Miss Werthein is THe Musicat COURIER an 
nounced some time ago, studied with Ysaye, and captured 
e prize at the Royal Conservatory at Brussels Last 
I day night Miss We Pp yed the Rondo ( apriccio 
by Saint-Saéns; Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” and “Airs Bo 
emeé by Sarasate I lia ly n the Bruch and 
Sarasate numbers displayed her virtuosity All three of 
e artists were compelled to add et es. Miss Wertheim 
1 her extra number played a Berceuse by Reber. Mad 
ne Maconda sang “The Daughters of Cadiz,” by Delibes, 
and a “Lullaby,” by Luckstone Pose played one of his 
wn compositions 


The musicale was closed w 1’ 


the lullaby from Godard’s 


J ume Maconda, Miss 
Wertheim playing the violin obligato. Maurice A. Kraus 





sung very sweetly by 
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One Royal Wusicat 





Academy of Sweden. 


Preceded by a Brief Survey of the Development of Swedish 
Music. 


BY LOUIS E. 


HE “Swedish concert,” given by the orchestra 
of the Paris Conservatory, under the auspices 


of the music section of the Exposition, on 


June 2 last, accomplished the deliberate pur- 


pose of its originators and executors. It 





brought back to the memory of the world the 
and important part in the history and develop 


: —s 
honorable 


music played by the little Scandinavian nation, 


ment Oo 


which, with a population scarcely greater than that of the 
is justly proud of such names as 
Nordquist, Norman, Aliveén 


Arnoldson, Chris 


ity of London to-day, 


Grieg, Sinding, Svendsen, 


Berwald, Ole Bull, Jenny Lind, Sigrid 
tine Nilsson. 

The concert was devoted exclusively to the works of 
Swedish composers and was under the direction of Con- 
rad Nordquist, first chief of orchestra of the Royal Opera 


at Stockholm, and the program was as follows: 





nie Serieuse (en S neur) Berwaid 
fannhauser , Soderman 
| Forse! premier baritone the R il! Opera, Stockholm) 

Pieces Symphonique Rubenso: 

( erture Antoine et Cléopatra, de Shakespear Norman 

Skogsraet (The Wood Fay) Hailé: 

M. Forse 

Offertoire (en Soderman 

Florez et Blauzeflor Stenhammar 
M. Forsell. 


Prelude et Fugue Alfvon 


rhe lives and works of the composers appearing on this 


program represent the ductive period of musical com 


p 
Sweden I 


I 
sition in he art of national music com 





position in Sweden is but two centuries old. There was, 


indeed, considerable attention paid to sacred music at an 


earlier date. The first collection of chants was made in 


1530, or rather published in that year Phirty-seven 


VAN NORIIAN. 


at times, the 
centre of interest to musicians even from abroad His 
sons established a “royal chapel” and introduced Italian 
His son (Charles IX.) kept up the royal chapel, 
Charles’ son, Gustavus 


music in high esteem, and his court was, 


singers 
and had a “‘maitre de chapelle.” 
Il. (Adolphus), established a course of musical instruc 
tion at the University of Upsola. But there was no crea 
tive work in all this and the national spirit had not, as 
yet, found any expression in music. 

The first really characteristic and noteworthy Swedish 
composer was Gustave Ditben, who wrote in the last hall 
of the seventeenth century. Nothing of his, however, has 
survived the ravages of time. Such names as those of 
Johan Agrell, a composer whose works ran through sev 
eral editions and were very popular, particularly in Ger 
many; of Johan-Helmich Roman, a pupil of Handel, a 
voluminous composer and a versatile musical genius; of 
Zellbell, of Miklin, of Zettrin, noted organists and authors 
of works on the theory of music, appear in the period ex 
tending from the beginning of the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century to the end of the first quarter of the 
eightee nth 

rhe inauguration of the development of Swedish music 
which soon acquired such fine fruition, must be accorded 


to King Adolphus Frederick (1751-1771), himself an ex 


cellent violoncellist, and whose queen played “avec ele 
gance et passion du clavecin.” 
The next King—Gustavus III 
arts, but particularly the patron and devotee of music 
He founded the Academy of Music, and, 
soon afterward, created and established Swedish opera, for 
He himself dedicated 


Up to 


was the friend of all the 
Royal Swedish 


which he built a magnificent home 


and opened this building in 1782 this time French 
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years after this the Swedish Psalter appeared, and, gener- 


ally, during that period, the music of the Church was well 





ultivated in Sweden. 


Sut secular music developed very little till the beginning 


of the eighteenth century. Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) held 





AND STOCKHOLM CONSERVATORY 


and Italian opera companies had held undisputed sway in 
Stockholm. King Gustavus began to cast about for some 
musician and poet who would break loose from these in- 
fluences and give Sweden an opera stamped with the na- 


tional life. With the aid of musical people throughout the 


kingdom, he planned a characteristically Swedish opera 
(which, however, was entitled ‘Thétis et Pélée’”’), the 
text of which was written by the poet Wellander and the 
Uttini, chief of the orchestra of the Italian 
This opera was first played in 1773, and contem- 


music by 
Opera 





Prince OF SWEDEN 


GUSTAV, CROWN 


President of the Musical Acader 


porary testimony has it that despite its ul 
11 t 


and the fact that it was composed by art i t was 
‘really a Swedish opera.” 

At the inauguration of the new opera house, in 1782 
“Cora et Alonzo,” of Naumann, was played. This con 


poser also wrote “Gustave Vasa,” a piece composed on 


plan laid out by the King, and which was given more 
than 200 times. This opera building erected by Gustavus 


III. served with but minor alterations as the hor 


Swedish opera for one hundred years—that is to say, up 
to the autumn of 1891 Many brilliant hapters in 
Swedish history centre about this building—many brilliant 
ones, and, perhaps, the saddest. For it was on the stage 
of this very opera house that, on March 16, 1772, the great 
King Gustavus fell by the hand of an assassin. It was 
during the reign of this King known in Swedish history 
as “The Charmer,” that the poet Carl Michael Bellman 
He represented in Sweden the fi 


arose to popularity ywer 


of the later days of chivalry—the period great court 
festivals, tournaments, balls, contests of wits and singers 
Bellman’s improvisations are characteristic of this time 
It is true that he was not himself a composer, but his 


poetic melodies were the direct inspiration of ecclesiastic 


lyric and dramatic music, and poem and music becam« 
henceforth inseparable, so closely were th: welded 

At the close of the eighteenth and the opening of the 
nineteenth centuries the influence of the “giant men 


Beethoven and 


Mozart, Gluck, Weber, 


began to be felt, and the few 


music’’—Haydn, 
Handel 
sitions of this period distinctly show this influence 


The monarchs Charles XIV and Charles XV. dabbled 


in music in a dilettante sort of way, but it remained for 


Swedish compo 


the present King, Oscar II., himself a poet, an author and 
a singer, not only to encourage music and its votaries 
but to practice it himself, and to take active part in the de 
velopment of the popular taste and knowledge of the arts 
\s president of the Academy of Music he attended al 
conferences and concerts of that body During his reign 
the new opera house has been constructed, at a cost oi 
$1,400,000, most of this sum having been a personal con 
tribution from himself. He gives the opera an annual 
subsidy of $18,000, while the State also donates a like sum 
The Riksdag, or Parliament, by the way, also grants a 
The present re 
Hogg 
and Sjégren. The present president of the Academy of 
Music is the Prince Royal, Gustav. He personally directs 
all its sessions. He was the “working patron” of the 
great Scandinavian Musical Festival, held in Stockholm 
in 1897, and it was under his direct protection and aid that 
the Swedish Concert, already referred to, was rendered 


sort of annual scholarship to composers 
cipients of this sum are HollstrOm, Hallén, J. A. 


at the Paris Exposition. 

During the reigns of the Bernadottes music may be said 
to have really flourished in Sweden. During this period 
there was the greatest production of national and char- 
acteristic music. Jean and Franz Berwald, Bystrém, 


Crusell, 
Lindhla 
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Crusell, Dente, Eggert, Frigel, Haeffner, Josephson, 
Lindblad, Norman, Randel, Rubenson, Stenhammar (the 
elder), Struve, S6derman, Wennerberg, Wikmansson and 
other composers of oratorios, sacred choruses, sympho 
nies, “orchestral bits,’ and chamber music—all lived and 
worked during these reigns. As far back as the time of 
Frederick I. (1751) the Harmonic Society, founded by 
Zellbell, gave public concerts in the Palace of the Nobil 
ity, Stockholm. On Good Friday, 1801, Haydn’s “Cre 
ation” was presented with such success that every year 
afterward to the present it has been given before large 
audiences, numbering up in the thousands. In 1820 this 
society, under the leadership of Isaac Berg, “Songster of 
the King,” rendered the oratorios of Handel, Haydn and 
Mendelssohn, with an orchestra under the direction of 
Johan Berwald, ‘Master of the Royal Chapel.” 

In 1820 Ludwig Norman and Julius Gunther founded 
the new Harmonic Society, which was, after some years, 
succeeded by the Musical Union, under the direction of 
Ludwig Norman and Vilhelm Svedbom. This organiza- 
tion, as well as the Philharmonic Society, founded by An 
dreas Hallén, gives every year concerts at which are pr« 
sented the principal mixed choir and orchestral works of 
the great classical masters—ancient and modern 

Stockholm has high class opera every year. The fine 
building—the property of the State—receives an annual 


subvention of 60,000 kronor (about $14,000) from the Gov 


ernment, and the same sum from the king, besides larg: 
voluntary contributions from private sources, and the 
rental from the twenty or more shops constructed on its 
ground floor. The season begins in August and lasts till 
June, and the operas are almost exclusively in Swedish 
by native singers, although occasionally an Italian com 
pany visits the capital. The present director of the opera 

Mrs. A. Burén. Both Swedish and other composers ar« 


presented Among the orchestra leaders during the past 





— 


ALBERT RUBENSON, 


Director of the Academy 


wenty-five years have been Norman, Dente, Nordquist 
Henneberg and Hallén 

Phe finest concert work of the Swedish capital is don 
by the opera, which presents every year six instrumental 
harmonic concerts, August Meissner and Andréas Hallén 


being the moving spirits in organizing and carrying 


C 
these concerts. Then there are the chamber mu 


through 


sic evenings given every year by a number oi 





native violinists, among them D’Aubert, Book a1 
\ulin. Two private musical societies, the Musik FoOrenin- 
gen and the Philharmoniska Sallskapel, both choral, giv 
three concerts a season, consisting of chorus, solo and or 
hestral work, of both sacred and secular music 

These organizations number about 150 members each 
and generally hold their concerts in the hall of the cor 
servatory. The Royal Musical Academy, of which the 


Conservatory of Stockholm is a part, is an august body 


which decides all questions of music which may have a 
national bearing or significance It is authority in all 
musical matters, and acts as adviser to the King and all 
musical bodies of the kingdom. It numbers at present 
seventy members, both Swedes and Norwegians, not only 
professional musicians, but amateurs of standing. Grieg 
and Svendsen belong to it, but Sinding does not 
ind there are twenty or thirty honorary foreign members, 
including the Englishman, Mackenzie. The late Sir 
\rthur Sullivan was also an honorary member. With ad 
vice and upon the decision of the Academy, the Govern 
ment gives annually 6,000 kronor ($1,400) to help strug- 
gling and needy composers 

The conservatory, which occupies the same building as 
the Royal Academy (of which it is a part), has had a very 
varied history. It was founded in 1771 by a small band of 
music loving citizens, with the aid of the King, Gustavus 
Ill. For years its work was very irregular, and constant 
generous help from the King was necessary to keep it 
alive. From 1820 to 1825 it was little more than a school 


for organists. Gradually other instruments were intro- 





organization were 
Ten years later a second reorganization was 


King, who became president i1 





VILHELM SVEDBOM 


made which brought the conservatory to 
present plan and status 

building was erected in 18 
upported entirely 
tuition, except a nominal entrance requirement of 6 kronor 


There are two terms, from January 


and from September 1 t 


minations, which are public, are held once a year 


state contributes 45,000 kronor 





dents are further divided according to the quality of the 














dents won a gold medal, and were accorded t 


president (also representing the Church), Dr. A 
man; secretary, Vilhelm Svedbom; conservatory director, 
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\lbert Rubenson; librarian, M. Boheman, and instru- 
ment keeper, H. A. Bergenson. These are the bald facts 
as to the conservatory. Its whole atmosphere is intensely 
musical. When I called on Secretary Svedbom he had 
just finished a lecture on musical theory. Crowded around 
him were fifty or sixty rosy cheeked, healthy Stockholn 
girls and boys, who seemed loath to leave, even thoug] 
the day’s session had ended. Mr. Svedbom and Director 
Rubenson courteously escorted me about the building 
and pointed out everything of interest. All Stockholm wa 
then talking of the famous Student Choir of Upsala, whic! 
had just returned from the Paris Exposition and a “mu 
sical tour” of the Continent. Mr. Svedbom was enthu 
siastic over the fine impression made by the young un 
versity singers 

The whole student choir movement is interesting as an 


influential factor in the musical—indeed, in tl 


tellectual development of modern Sweden. Flourishing it 


e entire in 


almost all the cities and towns of the Scandinavian King 
dom, it is best known by the societies at the universitic 


of Upsala and Lund, and particularly at the former insti 


tution It has been said that, thanks to climate, languag« 
and natural disposition, the Swedes are all singers. Thes¢ 


giits of nature are cuitiva ed and devel ped by a splendid 


system of musica] training. beginning in the primary 
schools of the ountry 
As soon as student enters the University of Upsala 





ANDREAS HALLEN 


vhich, by the way, is the oldest in all Scandinavia—h: 


enters the university instrumental musical society and 
given the instrument best adapted to his natural gifts. Th: 


chestra of the university is under the direction of a pro 


essor whose specialty in instruction is the theory and 
] 


story of music. The first violin of this orchestra is als 


first violin in the Royal Opera at Stockholm. The stu 


ices into a number of clubs—there are at present thi 


een of these at Upsala, organized and authorized by th« 





iniversity authorities Each of these clubs or societies 
vations,” the Swedes call them—is entirely lependen 
of all others, each having its own place of meeting 
library, its management, its banner These banners ar: 
ways carried on the occasions when the students sing 
public—great national events and days of civic impor 
tance, such as the birthday or coronation of the king, t 
elebration of an ever ational tory & l 
‘vations’ together form a great choral union, founded 
Upsala by the famous Haeffner, which, in addition tl 
special patriotic occasions mentioned, have given sin 
1845 more than one hundred grand concerts The Choral 


Union also sings for charitable and other benevolent pu 





poses. It raised a large sum of money for the benefit of 
the Danes wounded in the wars of 1848 and 1864. Its « 


forts are now chiefly bent toward erecting a building fo 


ts own special work More than $100,000 has alread 
een raised for this purpose 


But the work and popularity of these student choirs 


not limited to Sweden. Indeed, perhaps their most note 


worthy successes have been achieved in other countries 


\s early as 1867 the Upsala Choral Union, then under the 


direction of Dr. Oscar Arpi, was invited to take part in 


} 


the grand musical concours in Paris There the stu 





e honor of 


| 
} 
rendering a number of their Swedish songs between the 
acts of the grand opera with brilliant success, and scor- 


ng enthusiastic applause. During the Exposition of 1878 
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the choral union gave two concerts at Paris in the Palace 
of the Trocadero, one of them in association with the 
choral union of Norwegian students. Their success on 
this occasion induced the students to undertake a tour of 





ConrAD NorpQutst. 


Europe, and they sang in St. Petersburg, Berlin and 
Dresden, with noteworthy success. 

At the Exposition of last year the concerts of the Upsala 
Choir were an even greater success than those of former 
Ivar Hedenblad, the director of the choir, and Carl 
Fredrik Lundqvist, its soloist, are among the best known 
names in contemporary Swedish music. Mr. Lundqvist, 
who, though sixty years of age, still retains his splendid 
voice, is baritone of the Royal Opera at Stockholm. He 
sang at the World’s Fair at Chicago by the special invita- 
tion of the joint Swedish-American Singing Society. Mr 


years. 


Hedenblad has been chief of orchestra at the university 
for the past twenty-five years. 

The songs of these student choirs are almost exclusive- 
They are taken from the works of Haeffner, 
Nordblom, Kapfelmann, Séderman, 
The great patriotic hymns of 


ly Swedish. 
Lindblad, 


Josephson and Norman. 


Geijer, 


Gunvar Wennerberg are also rendered. A few Norwe- 
gian, Danish and even German songs are given, but only 
upon special request. The Choral Union is contemplating 
a tour of America at an early date. 

I must not forget to refer to the great Scandinavian mu- 
sical festival, held in Stockholm in 1897, under the august 


patronage of Prince Gustave. All the musical societies of 


THE 





FRANZ BERWALD. 


the two kingdoms—Norway and Sweden and Denmark—in 
all twenty-two choral societies, met and gave a grand vocal 
and instrumental concert—650 singers of both sexes, ac- 


companied by 120 instruments. A brief consideration of a 


_few of the names prominent in the development of Swe- 
dish music, during the present and past generations, will 
fitly close this paper. The present leader of the orchestra 
at the opera and at the Royal Chapelle, and also professor 
in the conservatory and organist in the largest church of 
the capital, Conrad Nordqvist, perhaps deserves first men- 
tion. He is a Swede of the Swedes. In 1848, when he was 
but a lad of eight years, the war broke out between Den- 
mark and Prussia. His father was musician in a Danish 
regiment, and the little fellow begged permission to ac 
company the elder Nordqvist. He actually went with the 
regiment, perched on a cannon caisson with a drum on his 
back. Even at that tender age he played the violin with 
feeling. He is now master of five or six instruments. His 
best known composition is perhaps the funeral march, 
written on the occasion of the death of King Charles 
XV. This beeame so popular that it is rendered at almost 
all funerals of the present day. 

John Forsell is one of the most remarkable of Swedish 
baritones. Beginning his career by entering the army, he 

















WILHELM STENHAMMAR. 


soon discovered the future opened up before him by his 
splendid voice, and began his studies at the Stockholm 
Conservatory. A year spent in Paris finished his prepara 
tion, and he made his début in 1896 at the Royal Opera, in 
the role of Figaro in “The Barber of Seville.” His success 
in this determined his career. He at once quitted the ac 
tive military service, remaining, however, a lieutenant in 
the reserve. In the short space of two years he has ap 
peared in twenty-three different roles. Mr. Forsell was 
born in Stockholm in 1868. 

Despite his comparative youth (he was born in 1872), 
Hugo Alfvén is to-day regarded as one of the principal 
composers of his country. At the age of seventeen he began 
the study of the violin at the conservatory. His precocious 
genius soon attracted attention, and in 1890, at the age of 
only eighteen, he was appointed violinist to the court 
chapel. In 1896, 1897 and 1899 he won the state subvention 
accorded to worthy composers, and took up further violin 
study with César Thompson in Brussels. He also won 
the Jenny Lind scholarship ($850 a year for three years) 
for foreign study and travel. Mr. Alfvén’s compositions 
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number among them sonatas, symphonies, cantatas and 
songs, chiefly for the violin. 

Franz Berwald is one of the name of the early half of 
the century. He came of a family of musicians, the elder 





AuGust SODERMAN 


Franz 
was born in Stockholm in 1796 and died in that city in 
1868. His work was not fully appreciated during his life, 
It is stamped with 
the national spirit of his country. A few evidences of 
The great Liszt 
expressed surprise at the force and richness of his pro- 


3erwald having been first violin at the court chapel 


but is growing in favor every year. 
appreciation came to him while living 
ductions. Von Bilow, who knew only a few of his com- 
positions, wrote that Berwald was “a profound thinker of 
real originality.” Operas, overtures, concertos, part songs, 
choruses, solos, for the piano, violin, organ, voice—Ber- 
wald’s range is a wide one. 

It is as “the first Swedish Wagnerian” that Andréas 
Hallén is best known. He was born in 1846 in Gothen 
burg, and studied at Leipsic and Munich In 1884 he 
jounded in the capital the Philharmonic Society, and for 
ten years his vocal and instrumental concerts have con- 
stituted the essential feature of musical life in Stockholm 
From 1892 to 1897 he was leader of the orchestra at the 
Opera, all the while composing and endeavoring to in 
still in his countrymen a love for and appreciation of Wag 
ner. This influence of Wagner upon his work may be 
seen in his evident efforts to establish his compositions 
on a “national base,” with a patriotic note in them, all the 
while trying to give them a popular character His 





JouN Forse.t. 
operas, “Harold Viking,” ‘“Piege the Sorceress” and 
“The Treasure of Valdemar,” have all been rendered at 
the Royal Theatre. 

The first named was recently presented with great suc- 
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cess in Leipsic. He has also written rhapsodies, sym- stringed instruments, &c. For three years he directed the 
phonies, ballads, choruses, songs, many of which are Philharmonic Society of Stockholm, and conducted per- 
known in Germany as well as all throughout Scandinavia. sonally the presentation of his musical drama, “Tirfing,” 

At the tender age of eleven years, Ludwig Norman at the Royal Theatre. 
published his first composition—songs for the piano. He August Séderman (1832-1876) was the son of a com- 
began his studies in 1848 at Leipsic, at the conservatory 
where he became friendly with Gade and Schumann. In 
his notice of Brahms, Schumann mentions Norman, whom 
he puts among “the new artists of great talent and lofty 
flight, the very elect.” In 1858, after devoting several 
years to his piano composition work, he became professor 
of composition at the Stockholm Conservatory, and, three 
years later, he was appointed first leader of the orchestra 
at the opera. His work gave a new impulse to musical 
life in Sweden. He wrote copiously on musical topics 
with a forceful, elegant pen. The works of Norman cover 
a wide range symphonies, overtures, octets, sextets, quin 
tets, quartets, pieces for the piano and orchestra, cantatas, 
choruses, songs. It is generally agreed that he was the 
most learned of Swedish composers. It will be remem 
bered that his wife was the celebrated violinist, Vilma 
Neruda, who afterward became Lady Hallé Norman 
died in 1885, at the age of fifty-four 

Albert Rubenson, now director of the conservatory, was 
born in Stockholm in 1826. He studied at the Leipsic 
Conservatory, especially the violin with David, and com 


position with Hauptmann and Gade. A few years spent 


as violinist in the orchestra of the Royal Theatre and as 


the busy editor of a musical journal, did not so take up 





his time as to prevent his making known to his country 





men the beauties of Schumann. In 1872 he was appointed 


Last year Mr. Rubensor 


was named one of the “protectors of the concerts of the 


director of the conservatory 


colonies” at the Paris Exposition 
Tremendous activity and wide versatility characterize 


the work of Wilhelm Stenhammar, one of 


he younger 


Swedish composers. He is but twenty-nine years of age 





yet he has already written two operas, which have beer 


Lupwig NorMAN 








poser of “vaudeville music” and an orchestra leader in 
several theatres at the Swedish capital Although in his 
early youth, he maniiested but little musical talent, genius 
in this direction soon became evident, and developed so 
ipidly it eighteen years we € Was an orchestr 
eader He e1 e year 1856-57 studying ab d, and 

1800 was pp nted leader of the choirs at the Royal 
Opera The next year he also became master of th 
ourt chapel.” Sé6derman was one of the dearest of Swe 
dish composers to the popular heart His ballads have 
won a popu ty among his countrymen, not equaled by 
] se y her composer They are ntensely Swedish 





Brounoff Creates Enthusiasm. 


M R. BROUNOFF gave his lecture recital on “Russian 
Music Life” for the Musical Culture Club, of Hor 
nellsvil! 














e, N. Y., last week, and made a big hit as usual 
Further prooi of this is to be found in the following brief 
extracts from local papers: 

The lecture-recit sas one cf the finest musical entertainments 
ever given here Mr. Brounoff is a fine pian'st, an accomplished 
singer ar < ‘ lit He interspersed his remarks witl 
humorous anecdotes and witty sayings, which convulsed his hearers 
The large audience was s lelighted with his music that it insisted 

the last number on his program, his own Nox 
club is entitled to great credit for giving the 
" its the pportunity of hearing this talented 





Cart F, Linpgvist 


lelegram (correspondence) 


Soloist Upsala Student Choir. 
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delightful entertainments ever given in 
“ee 


One of the m« 





this city, not nteresting and pleasing, but instructive 
produced in Stockholm and Stuttgart, several overtures, His remarks scintillated with witty and trite sayings and amusing 
choruses, ballads, a concerto for the piano, which has been anecdotes, wh wought forth pesis of enmgaies Wenes tnt rns 
= 7 * * * * Each subject was ustrated by vocal and instrumental selec 
played in Stockholm, Gothenburg, Berlin, Leipsic, Dres- 4... team the composers of the period, which were sung and played 





den and Copenhagen (also in America), quartets for by Mr. Brounoff in an artistic and finished manner. He is a pian 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction of 
Any Vocal Instructor. 
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ist of much ability; his technic is splendid and his touch simply 
perfect. Both his playing and his singing are done with an unusual 
amount of expression. He has a splendid and finely cultivated bari- 
tone voice, which he knows how to use well, and it was a question 
with many as to whether they would rather hear him sing or play. 
Among the pieces he played none appealed to the audience as much 
as some of his own- compositions, which are marvels of beauty and 
melody, and were superbly rendered. He was frequently showered 
with enthusiastic applause, and after finishing the program the ap 
plause was so prolonged that he was forced to repeat the last s-lec- 
tion, 

The general verdict was that the recital was the finest musical 
entertainment we have had in a long time, and the Musical Culture 
Club is to be thanked.—Hornellsville Tribune 


Gerard-Thiers Pupils’ Recital. 

DELIGHTFUL pupils’ recital was given last Tuesday 

at the studio of Albert Gérard-Thiers. Four or five 
of the students who had never before faced an audience 
did very well indeed. The others showed great progress 
since the last recital Among those who took part were 
Miss May Anderson, Miss Nan Fessenden Cowles, Miss 
Amy Forsslund, Miss Gertrude Gilluly, Miss Mildred Gil 
man, Mrs. Grace Kelf, Miss Emma Lowenthal, Mrs. J. 
Williams Macy, Miss Lily Ott, Miss Ada Reynolds, Miss 
Adéle Stoneman and Mrs. Frank E. Ward 


Mrs. Rollie Borden Low. 


A very enjoyable concert was given by the Severn Trio 


at Tuxedo Hall on Monday evening last. In the Quartet 
C major, op. 23, by Arthur Foote, the trio was assisted 
by Miss Laura Wheeler. Mrs. Rollie Borden Low was 
the soloist. Mrs. Low, who has spent five years abroad 
and is at present coaching with Francis Fischer Powers 


has a delightful and well placed soprano voice, which she 


uses most artistically Mrs. Low’s singing was marked 














Ivar HEDENBLAD, 


D‘rector Upsala Student Choir 


by the display of much dramatic feeling, and her German 


diction is of the best. Mrs. Severn accompanied charm 


ingly, and in the quartet numbers played with much feel 
ing and a brilliant technic. 
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Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 
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Trade in Art. 


WOULD like THe Musicat Courier ever so 

much better if only it would not show such 
partiality in helpfulness to those who adver- 
tise in its columns.- Being an art publication, 
soar above business considerations, and 





, it should 
elp musicians—im—im—impartially. Why does it fol- 
low this course, a paper otherwise so powerful, so dig 
nified ?” 


Why does Professor xX 
ng only the pupils in his school, instead of helping equally 


show such partiality in teach 
ill the singers in the streets outside? 

Why do Professors Y, Z, A, B, of violin, piano, ’cello, 
harmony thus confine their efforts to the privileged few 
Who come to their studios? How can they show such 
partiality—they, too, al] of them artists, their pupils com 
ng artists and the work engaged in art work? How can 
he y? 

Why does not an organist teach all the ambitious peo 


le who apply to him for aid—impartially and with true 
ove for the art burning about his heart strings? 
Of course it is true that he cannot get his coal, his coats 


or his groceries impartially from the people in the quar 
ter. But then one is cold commerce, you know; the other 
Certainly he should not be so 
mercenary. It is shocking. Why is he so? 

Why do not concert and opera singers depose theit 
sholes of gift and training to their patron saint for the 
Managers and di 


irt. high art, divine art. 


good and glory of art—impartially? 
rectors of art works also, is it possible that they are par- 
tial in admitting to art representations only those who 
have identified themselves with the support of the enter 
tainment, either as subscribers or ticket holders? Oh 
hame! No such thing is possible! 

Then, too, why does a Baptist church preach to, care 


or, educate the young and give charity chiefly to those 
dentified with that church, instead of to the Methodists 
rr to all the poor and inquiring of earth—impartially? 
That is high, divine religion. 





TH 


Bloomfield 


ALINE B. STORY, 


And why do the parents Brown feed, clothe, educate, 
support and set up in life the Brown children only? Why 
not be impartial, and set up also the Smiths, Joneses and 
Robinsons? That would be high humanity. 

Why are the clients of the Bristol not entertained at 
the Grand Hotel, and vice versa? 

Whether a client leave the Grand and goes to be kept 
by the Bristol, or leave Professor X, the vocalist, to study 
with Professor Y, the other vocalist, why must that same 
peculiar “partiality” be shown, although one is only high 
feeding, the other high art? 

Simply because both hotel and studio are subject to the 
same identical laws of supply and demand, of exchange, of 
interchange, of barter, of—out with it—of Trape! 

©®A® 

For all exchange in whatever manner it takes place is 
trade, nothing more and nothing less. By common conven 
tion that is what trade means, what it has always meant 
and what it will mean till the present order of human in 
tercourse is by common consent changed to another. 

All exchange is trade, whether colored beads are given 
for blankets and shoes, whether as in the case of Solo 
mon and Hiram “great cedar trees and fir trees” are 
given in lieu of “20,000 measures of wheat and twenty 
measures of pure oil” and the two dealers make a “league 
together”; whether the iron store and hotel say boldly and 
frankly so much per day, so much per ton; whether the 
French mistress throws her eyes into the mirror or up at 
the crucifix while her lover tucks a 1,000 franc bill under 
her powder puff, or whether the professor of music com- 
mands that the money envelope be laid in the table drawer 
while the word “money must not be spoken.” Exchange, 
exchange, exchange is the primal principle of all activity, 
the eternal law of the ethics of indendence. No one 
can escape that principle. 

Granted that art is a higher grade of product than ma 
terial objects, and that its effect upon the world is in a 
sense more uplifting and more spiritual. Granted. But 
so there is a difference and a distinction between the 
values of those material products themselves 

Iron and steel to build bridges and railroads are mor 
advancing to humanity than the sale of whiskey to produc 
idiots. Books are more elevating than “becks,” the sale of 
pianos and harps than that of flannels and candles, and the 
teaching of songs and symphonies than the tilling of 
potatoes and vines. Granted. 

But this discussion is not treating of intrinsic values 
It is treating of the name of that species of manipulation 
or manceuvre whereby these special values may be trans 
mitted or extended for the good of those who need or de- 
sire them. 

And that manipulation, whatever form it may take, is 
exchange, barter—trade. The principles underlying them 
all are identical, by whatever medium they may be carried 
out or clothed. No one can get away from these principles 
There is no plane so high that any may expect or hope 
however much they may wish or attempt or pretend to 
escape them. 

Those who claim they do so, can do so, or will do so 
are either very ignorant, childish people, very mad people, 
very thoughtless people, very foolish people, or—rank hypo 
crites. 

This last class composes the legion mass 
It is at least clean 

©A © 

Trade in itself as exchange is no dishonorable thing, 

whether of beads for blankets, of cedars for oil, of dinners 


Frankness is 


far preferable. 


Season 1900-1901. 
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for dollars, or of song lessons for francs. It is not dis 
honorable to take francs for lessons. If not francs, some- 
thing else must be paid. Why should or how could a 
singer or a player have of a man’s or a woman’s time and 
knowledge for nothing? Such were not fair, not just, 
not possible, in fact. It is not dishonorable to take the 
francs or the guineas or the dollars or the mortgage, but 
it is useless to claim that such action is not exchange; and 
the instant it is exchange it is trade. No matter how much 
one may not wish the name, it is that just the same 
There is no getting behind or around it And the ex 
change as exchange is an honorable thing 

Lovers of art may work in it all their days, may dig 
polish to perfection 


and delve and dive, root and 


alone and unaided for the mere satisfaction thus had. They 
may rest obscure and in a corner weaving, hermit-like, of 
their inner consciousness, unknown and unheard of, if they 
Or they may cast off all the traces joyfully and 
or the 


50 desire 
roam over earth’s surface joyfully, admiring nature 
works of others—happy tramps 
selves in the cloaks of cynicism and disgust 
They may loaf and lie 


They may wrap them 
ertain that 


they merit better than they have 


about in studios and alleys contemplating contemplations 
and molding into oblivion All that and more they 
may do 

But the instant they enter into the arena of public 


activity as executants, as producers, as professors, that in 
stant they enter into the domain of exchange, of barter, 
of trade with all that the word implies, and are in so far 
principles underlying all 


commergants, subject to the 


traffic 


®A® ° 


rrade, as first invented, was a clean, wholesome, decent 
necessary thing. When kept as exchange it was no thing 
to be ashamed of, but something which could not be done 


without. It was clean, honest, and correct 


It was not till civilization, by increasing means of en 
joyment, made men capable of committing crime to pos 
sess them, that trade became the disreputable, dishonest 
outrageous, contemptible thing that it is to-day ir larg 
degree 

To give so many coins for a needed meal is just and 
righteous. When the provider undertakes to withdraw all 
that he possibly dare from that meal’s value in order that 


a balance shall lie in his hand when the client is departed 


the exchange becomes a robbery, the trade a thing of 
shame, the man a rascal 

Civilization in creating mines of treasure for the enjoy 
ment of man without at the same time training the decent 
side of that man in proportion, has created a species of un 
conscious competition madness, and turned human being 
nt4 unconscious monsters in the battle, not for happines 
but for preponderance 

To have orchids in place of roses because they are more 
expensive; to have a fourth carriage when others can have 
three; to send to study abroad children unfitted to learn 
there, because it shows cost to send them abroad; to have 
a house white and brown instead of brown and white b« 
cause it cost double; to have gorging meals of the lates 
and dearest, with loads of remains thrown out; to have 
four so-calied servants for a service that one could 
perform; to buy idleness for sons and 


to pay $50 for $3 worth of musical pleasure; 


reprobates for 
daughters; 
to have rows of diamonds and ropes of pearls because a 
neighbor is left behind in the show—in order to have and 
to own, and to show, and to crow over these things, crim« 
is inevitable, intrigue is forced, knavery, thievery, doubl 
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dealing, stealing and lying are compulsory. “Exchange” 
is undreamed of, trade is a horror, traffic is the barter of 
all that is best in character as well as goods, and the 
beautiful, noble, perfect menhood, made in the image of 
God, have descended to become germs of a universal pes 
tilence (in great part) 
® AS 

No wonder the word “trade” is abhorred No wonder 
men and women seek to hide the awful thing with masks 
and shawls and hypocrisies of all sorts. No wonder shame 


npossible. No wonder peo 


is felt even when loathing is 1 
ple cringe and hide, stammer and crawl, when forced 


} 1 
t 


link their small, sweet baggage of talent to the bloody 


hated harness. No wonder honest people curse it, and 
cursing die. 

That is not trade proper, however That is trade gone 
mad through abuse That is trade which is licensed 
crime [hat is nineteenth century trade. That is trad 
ed by an accursed selfishness, on the plea, damnable as 

s false, of upturning the treasures the eartl God 
never meant that the treasures of the earth were to be up- 

rned by turning one’s fellow lown into it! 

hi an abuse of trade i brutal travesty of the ong 

exchange And this horrible metamorphose, with the 

more horrible reputatior ittached t t. is the cause 

the effort of artists to neeal their identity with the 

crilegious throng who (in large part) compose the trade 
vorld 

\las and alas and alas for art and for artists, too, that it 

essary, absolutely necessary, nevertheless, that they 


s chariot of progress! 
It must be so. The connectior evitable, unavoid 
ible. Happily it is quite possible to remain human beings 
ation, but the fight is dreadful, and alas! grows 


one proceeds in the journey 
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To be continued 


Opera Comique, Paris. 


| HE Opéra Comique gave 423 performances of 23 dit 
ferent works and 18 one act pieces or ballets 


The figures are: “Louise,” 86; “Carmen,” 55; “Manon,’ 
37 Le Juif Polonais,”’ 32 Mignon,” 30; “Lakmé,” 26; 
Har et Grete x: “Orphée.” 23 Cendrillon,” 21 


Les Noces de Jeanette,” 19; “La Vie de Boheme,” 13; 
L’Irato,”” 13; “La Basoche,” 12; “La Fille du Regiment,’ 





tf Ie Barbier de Seville 8 La Dame Blanche,” 8; 
Réve 8: “Une aventure de la Guimard,” 8; “L 
Cygne x Javotte,”” 8; “Le Follet,” 8; “Iphigenie en 
lauride,” 7 Le Chalet,” 6; “Bastien et Bastienne,” 5 
le Caid c ia Chercheuse d’Esprit,” 5; “Phaebe,” § 
La Servante Maitresse,” 5 Joseph,” 4 Fra Diavol 
Les Visitandines,” 3; “Les Pecheurs de Perl 2 
Fide Les Dragons de Villers,” 2; “Proserpine 
Don Juat I.es Amours de Catherine.” 1; ““Philemor 
et Baucis,”’ 1: “Le Rendezvous Bourgeois,” 1; Le Mait 


de Chapelle,” 1 “La Marseillaise,” 1 


Miss Amy Robie. 


On the several engagements Miss Amy Robie, th« 
violinist, has filled recently was at a musical, given by 
Mrs. Carroll Badham, of 65 Central Park West After her 


> 


solos Miss Robie was recalled and heartily applauded 
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Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 EAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Ii singing is if speak 


and Speaker. x not by any means so often as is generally supposed 
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LL vocal effort is dependent on the necessary p . , “ , 
' , throug them Breathing throug the 1 $s al 
[6\ amount of breath required to send the tone a , ; , 
quired habit. Clos« yaby’s 1 ind will suffocate 


human voice has wonderful capacity 


% or utterance, to the intended receiving point pe ? a ‘ S : 
Tt} } / If one discovers they cannot bt through the nose a 
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sound, both in speaking and singing, but because of ig 
iorance it is abused } 
ne ung de oment must be done by 


It is mecessary to control the speaking voice in eve 
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Uf ustc in 
Canada. 


HE Toronto Festival Chorus has received the 
from Buckingham Palace: 

‘The private secretary is commanded to 
convey the thanks of the King for the kind 
loyalty and sympathy contained 
forwarded to His 


ensuing 


message 





expression of 


which you have 


in the 


message 
Majesty. 

“January 26, 1901.” 

Referring to the artistic recital given in Berlin, Ont., 
by J. D. A. brilliant Canadian pianist, Mr. 
Parkhurst, the 
graph on February 9: 

7 O.A 


day evening of last 


Tripp, the 

music critic, printed the following para- 
Tripp played a recital in Berlin on Wednes- 
to a large and fashionable audi- 
ence, scoring, as usual, a great success. Mr. Tripp took 
introducing to a Berlin audience Miss 


week 


the opportunity of 
Emma Zoellner, his talented pupil, who played a few 
numbers on the first part of the program, and made such 
a good impression that on her return to Toronto she re- 
ceived telegrams asking her terms for a return date.” 

An impressive feature at Professor Goulet’s symphony 
Montreal on February 8 was the 
“Funeral March,” played in 


Audience and _ orchestra 


orchestra concert in 
Chopin’s 


Queen 


performance of 
memory of the late 


stood throughout the composition. 


Horace Motet 
annual concert in Windsor 


Under the leadership of Reyner, the 
Choir, of Montreal, 
Hall on the evening of February 4. The soloists included 
ie Miss Jeanie and Mrs. Jean D 


companist. In honor of Qneen Victoria, 


gave its 


Ives was the ac- 
“Blest Are the 


Rankin, 
Departed” was sung. 

The first of Miss Abbott’s third series of recitals was 
held in the Montreal Art Gallery on February 6, the 
ists being Hans Kronold, Miss 
son. This inaugural event prov ed to be a success, the at- 


solo- 


Torrilhon and Ion Jack 


tractively arranged program arousing appreciation and en 
thusiasm. Miss 


Fe bruary 19 


Abbott’s next concert will take place on 


Much interest is centred in Dohnanyi’s forthcoming To 
ronto appearance at Mrs. Drechsler-Adamson’s concert in 
Massey Music Hall on February 18. 

Victoria Torrilhon, Mr. Kronold and Ion Jackson were 
the artists at the St. Paul’s Club concert in Cronyn Hall, 


London, Ont., on February 11. 


An important musical and social event is the Toronto 
Male Chorus Club’s concert, in Massey Music Hall, on 
February 26. 

Miss Rankin, Miss Terroux, Mr. Saucier, Mr. Labelle 
and Mr. De Séve have contributed valuable assistance at 
the Sunday concerts given in Montreal, under the direc- 


1 of Mrs. Jean D. Ives, who is to be congratulated upon 
the popularity of these events 

F minor Prelude and Fugue, by Clarence Lucas, a 
Canadian composer, has been played in Vienna by Mark 


Hambourg, whose interpretation thereof aroused enthu- 


ism. “Macbeth,” the overture which Theodore Thomas 


s introducing to Chicago, and which will be played in 


ondon during 


September, is written by Mr. Lucas 
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To the tune of “Auld Lang Syne,” Dr. Abbott’s “Afro- 
Canadian elegy,” which is known as “’Neath the Crown 
and Maple Leaf,” has been effectively sung in Toronto. 
The stanzas were written upon the death of Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Miss Katherine Birnie, a talented local pianist, gave an 
artistic recital in Toronto on February 9, Mrs. Drechsler 


Adamson, Miss Brouse, Mrs. H. M. Blight and Paul 
Hahn assisting. 
Mrs. Jean Harvey gave a concert in Karn Hall, 


Montreal, on February 12. 

In Peterborough, Ont., pupils of Mr. Walden, assisted 
by Mr. Mulligan, Mr. Miller and Miss Clara Belleghem, 
gave a recital on February 4. 

Prominent musicians in Guelph, Ont., have 
Philharmonic Society. 

The Montreal Star is issuing a special Queen Victoria 
memorial number. 

Montreal’s new 


April 8. 


organized a 


Theatre Frangais will be opened on 





Clara A. Korn’s Compositions. 


RS. CLARA A. KORN is succeeding in having 
her compositions played and sung. Fol- 
with the names of the in- 


many of 

lowing is a list of her works, 

terpreters and places of presentation: 
(For orchestra.) 


Suite, Rural Snapshots............ Kaltenborn Orchestra, New York 
Bi vaciwéccvediwasasaneonsene .-Kaltenborn Orchestra, New York 
CABTISR sc sc ccveccaveccestsetsece ..Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
(For violin and piano.) 
Miss Ruby Gerard Braun, in New 
Dlr Gy TN, isis tiendidaviks York, Newark, N. Ji Middle 
town Springs, Vt.; Blocemfield, 
| Mast Orange, N. J. 
Air de Balle Hector Robins Burroughs, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Air de Beties cddepuntebbedeenes -Christian Berg, Mid 


dletown, N. J. 

New York and Orange, N. J 
(For soprano.) 

The Miller’s Daughter...... Mme. Abbie Friedenburg, 
(For piano.) 


Egyptian Dance...Ruby Gerard Braun, 


Orange, N. J 


PUI cc ccdeuandens Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander, Lincoln, Neb. 
Pastorale. 4 eeee ....-Miss Helen Lang, Orange, N. J] 
Barcarolle.......Mrs. A. Marie Merrick, Roseville and Orange, N. J 
| REID POE ene -eseeee+Miss sucile Corbett, Pittsburg, Il’a 
Impromptu... sseseeeeeeees Miss Lucile Corbett, Pittsburg, Pa 
( Miss —— Corbett, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
PE vivviccivcencoavtensces New ork, Passaic and Jersey 
{ City, ¥ , 3 
Gavotte...... ceecececeecese»Miss Annie McNally, Pittsburg. Pa 
Polonaise, Impromptu, Barca- ( Miss Anna E, Gumaer, Middletown 
* solle, &c... - seeeee ) and Port Jervis, N. Y 


For Teachers. 

HE musical teaching the 
Fletcher music 
United States, 
and other foreign countries, and can only be obt 
under Miss 


necessary in 
patented in the 
Italy 


apparatus 
method has been 
Canada, England, Germany, Belgium, 
ained by 
teachers who complete the course of study 
Fletcher. Owing to the large demand for teachers of this 
system, classes for teachers are taught in New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago 

This system is not taught by mail, 


*letcher, the inventor of the method 


teacher 
except Miss as Miss 
Fletcher is determined to protect the method from incompe 


nor by any 


tent teachers. 


Sanchez Pupils Recital. 


Lied pupi ls of Carlos N. 
al Thursday afternoon, 


died Fifth avenue. 


Sanchez will give a vocal re 
February 28, at the Sanchez- 


Doda studios, 





Oigt, 


Louise B.* 





SOPRANO. 


* By special arrangement with 
‘LouDON G. CHARLTON. 






acheller, 
Willis E. 
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aldwin, 
Adele L. 


ALTO. 


osea, 
Robert.t 


BASS. 





+ By a arrangement with 
PINKHAM. 
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Jonas Piano Recital. 


A LBERTO JONAS’ piano recital at Detroit was at- 
tended by a large audience, as the following reports 
affirm: 

places him 
artists of the country needed no further 


That Alberto Jonas’ 
among the most eminent 


reputation as a solo pianist 
demonstration in Detroit than the witness of the fine 
that attended his recital at the Church 
The church was as crowded as it was at the last 


large audience 
ef Our Father last evening. 
artist recital of 
the Tuesday Musicale series, and by practically the same people. 
a delightfully 


and time again, in quite the fashion that now obtains in Detroit for 


It was warm audience that recalled Mr. Jonas time 


really superior merit. 
The program was a strong one. It opened with the Sonata, op. 57, 


by Beethoven, in three movements. It is an emotional, dramatic 


poem as Mr. Jonas plays it. He followed with a romantic, pastoral 
“Song Without Words,” by Mendelssohn, and then gave a Barca 
rolle by Rubinstein, and “La Campanella,” Pagnini-Liszt, Then 
came the most remarkable of the selections of the evening, the fan 
tastic and passionate Fantasy, op. 17, by Schumann. At the con- 
clusion of this remarkable selection, a great bouquet of American 


Beauty roses was presented to him. Of his own compositions, Mr 
Jonas played “Our Old Windmill,” from the fantaisic 
‘Three Northern Dances,” op. 12. The con 
cluding numbers were ““Romance,” by Xavier Carlier, and the great 
Rhapsodie No. 6, by Liszt.—Detroit 


pieces, op 


10; Toccata Valse, and ‘ 
rribune, February 1, 1901. 


Even the most heralded stars in the musical world who visit De 
troit are seldom greeted by a warmer, more distinguished and more 
ence than that which attended the recital given 


of Our Father by Alberto Jonas. He 





‘ t and has great warmth of temperament and a 
technic that seems to have no limit. Schumann’s Fantasy Pp. 17 
demonstrated the first, and the “Campanella” of Paganini-Liszt the 
second. For both he was recalled several times, and for the “Campa 
nella” the audience it ted that he oreak his own rule and give an 
encore, He played “Man Lives But Once,” Strauss-Tausig 

The program was opened with the Beethoven Sonata, op. 57 
which was given a superb rendering, and which found much favor 


with the audience. Mr, Jonas followed it with one of the “Songs 
Without Words,” and then a Barcarolle in A minor, Rubinstein 
He closed his program with an exquisite Romance, Xavier Carlier 


and the Sixth Liszt Rhapsodie. 





Four nun of his own composition proved that Mr. Jonas’ 
reputation as a composer is likely to be n ess great than that as 
a pianist. “Our Old Windr ” was the daintiest little bit of mel 
ody one c j nt to hear, and the “Three Northern Dances” were 











s presented him during the evening th an im 

mense cluster of American Beauty roses Detroit J 
A more cordial reception than was accorded Alberto Jonas at the 
Church of Our Father last evening, at his recital in the series of 
faculty concerts of the Michigan C« tor f Music, is not often 
given to any musician in Detroit was the nint f the series 
of concerts, and was generally conceded the best that has yet been 
en. Jor rogram wa 2 cor 1 one, well calculated to 
show his splendid technic, and he rendered it to the extreme satis 
faction of the large audience present ups the best number was 


the Schumann most to the edu 





Fantasy, op. 17, whicl 








cated musician, although the Pagan lla,” which he 
played by request, met the greatest popular favor. The Fantasy is 
a delightful bit of musica] coloring when properly rendered, and he 
gave it with all the passior nd delightful tone shades which it de 
manded. The “Campanella” was splendidly given, and at its conclu 
sion he was recalled four times. On the fourth recall he consented 
to give an encore, and played the Strauss-Tausig Vaise, “Man Lives 
But Once.” L. Van Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 57, was next in favor 
It is more difficult than the “Campanella.” He also gave a bracket of 
four of his own compositions, at the conclusion of which he was 
rewarded by a generous mead of applause and a great bouquet of 
American Beauties. The full program included eleven selections and 
several encores.—Detroit Free Press. 
Walker Sings Severn’s Songs. 

During his recent concert tour in the West, Francis 
Walker, the baritone, sang the charming Oriental songs 
by Edmund Severn, the composer and violinist, of New 


York. At 
Walker put the 

Mihri” and “To 
apne effective for low voices. 


Winnipeg, Canada, and at Fargo, N. Dak., 
“To 


Aithue,” two of a group of five songs, 


Severn songs upon his programs. 








F or RIESBERG, ACCOMPANIST 
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" from 





* To the excellent pianist and accompanist, 





INSTRUCTION. 


Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Churc b, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE: 452 COLUMBUS 








MRS.— 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal instruction at her Home Studio: 
1146 Park Ave. acar 91st Strect, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 
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FRANKLIVSTRASSE 2), DRESDEN, January 28, 101 





HE grand concert of the Harmonie Society on 
January 15 was marked by the assistance of 
Therese Behr, the well-known singer, and 
Tivadar Nachéz, the Hungarian violinist 





Behr, mentioned in 
other 
She no 


was not in 


whom I reports 


Therese 


previous 
occasions appeared here to far greater ad 
doubt suffered 
the best of 
the 
Fraulein 


has on 


vantage. from an indisposition 


for she form Otherwise Fraulein 
foremost ot | ieder 


Valérie Walden, 


amateurish fashion. ( 


Behr classes interpreters 
A local 


selections in a 


among 
reciter, contributed 


some rather lemens 


Braun was an able accompanist 


Next evening the Ressource Society held its annual re 
cital, which came off with great success, in which shared 
as soloists Emil Sauer and Lula Gmeiner, of Berlin 
Sauer’s unparalleled performance of Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto was something I shall never forget. In his in 


terpretations there is a steady growth as to innate feeling 
and poetry of conception. Lula Gmeiner likewise intro 
duced herself favorably in Dresden with Richard Strauss’ 
glorious music to Schiller’s “Hymn.” The work is full 
of pathos and enthusiasm, which took the audience along 
instantaneously. Frau Gmeiner is as well Lieder singer 
of note, as was shown in songs from Grieg (admirably 
rendered), Brahms, Behm, Cornelius, &« Karl Behm’s 


ideal and congenial assistance as an accompanist is de 
serving of special comment 

At the Court Opera Leo Delibes’ “Sylvia” achieved a 
warm reception the other night. Schuch’s conducting 
addition to his personal magnetism and delicate beat, 
wonderful. Impossible to describe are the spirit and thi 


artistic temperament which he infused into this style of 


miniature which he brings out so charmingly 


What ease, 
by the orchestr 


1uUSIC, 


what grace and what dynamic effects displayed 


a! Stage mounting, decorations, the corps 


de ballet—everything did full justice to the traditions 
the Court Opera management A pity the plot is so ut 
terly insignificant. One of our critics, it is true, found it 


poetical, but that is because he himself is a poet, and his 


rich imagination did add to the story—as conceived by 
him—all the charm which it originally lacks. Grimaldi, in 
the title role, did fine work; indeed, all the assistants were 


in good form D’Albert’s “Abreise” preceded the repre 


sentation 


Concerts wer lona Ejibenschiitz, the Hunga 


given by F 


rian pianist; by the various chamber music unions (Staven 


hagen was the pianist of the Lewinger Quartet Society) 
by Tilly Koenen, Paula Tullinger and others. Tilly 
Koenen made a sensationa! impression, due to her talent 


Her voice is a full, sonorous alto 


and big vocal powers t 

of great carrying power: her interpretation of Mendels 

“Zarathustra’s Nachtlied” 
Dutch singer, who is very young, will 

Paula Tullinger, our former Court Theatre act- 

j 


up the study of 


was superb, grand. This 
loubt 


sohn’s 


no ¢ develop 


Fraulein 


ress, who took singing some years ago, 1s 


highly talented, full of grace, possessing intellect, tempera 
ment and a fine 


She me 


but a very small and thin 
trained by Prof. J. B 
the 


musical delivery, 


voice been admirably 


Lamperti, Jr., who thus shared in success of the fair 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


RAFF CONSERVATORY, 


At Frankfort-on-Main. 


Commencement of the Summer Half Year on Ist of March, 1901. 
Reception Examination at 10a.m. Terms, from M. 180 to M. 390, 
(£9 to £19.10s. ) per annum. Prospectuses forwarded on applica- 
tion to tre “Hausmeister” of the Institute. Applications for 











Eschenheimer Anlage 5. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Friedrich 
the hall being almost sold out 
Busoni the 
the Royal Orchestra 
contemporary pianists, he seems artistically a 


He gave 


singer. Princess 


Feruccio was soloist of the last symphony 


concert by 
the giant of 


exquisite powers Liszt’s A major Concerto, ac- 








August attended the concert, 


Compared with most of 
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The Clavier Piano School. 





N Thursday evening the following excellent program 
O was presented at the Clavier Company Pian 
School: 

Rondo Capriccios« Mendelssohn 











companied by the Court Orchestra; Brahms-Paganini va ; ' 

7 Adagio, from Sonata p. 31, No Beethoven 
riations and encores. To my great regret I could not at- M Winnifred Willett 

tend. Ludwig Hess was heard in a recital of his own some Walzer , Urieg 
days ago. He is quite a young tenor singer of noble aims _ Berceuse Grieg 
and (perhaps so) of “future” significance; his program Miss Sadie Koenig 

rarantelle, Venice and Naples Liszt 
was not well contrasted, and he had only a very small Shes Wrctiies Mectrds 

audience. Remarks. Subject The School of Public Performance 

Miss Susie Raphael, of London, as a reciter in the A. K. Virg 
“Gesellschaft fiir neuere Philologie,” achieved recognition Technical Illustrations 
. — , : Rondo (Perpetuum Mobile Von Weber 
from the German press for her artistic delivery of recita a ce ai 

tions from Shakespeare (Marc Antony’s oration over the Romance ah dtheen 
body of Czsar), Wordsworth, Hood, Shelley, Longfellow, March Wind MacDowell! 
Byron, Kingsley, Browning, Dickens, Rossetti, Tennyson Perlee V. Jervis ; 
and Kipling. Miss Raphael had been specially requested EN Cures tee Marthe Blahes meee 
by the society to appear as a representative reciter of the yajs¢ Pp. 3 Moszkowski 
English-American literature, which was a high compli- Miss Eleanor Foster 
ment on the young lady’s work. Miss Florence Dodd opened the program with a 

Concertmaster Ernst Rost’s soirée (Hotel Bristol) was splendid performance of Mendelssohn's irming “Rondo 
well attended His prominent talent as a violinist and Capriccioso,” and was enthusiastically recalled Miss 
composer will make his name wider known before long Dodd’s flawless technic and perfect repose, combined with 
His performances of works from Schumann, op. 105; God- artistic conception of her work, mark her always as the 
ard, Urbach, &c., were marked by beauty of tone and ultured artist she undoubtedly is 
warmth of feeling. Frau Wine Hempel’s delivery of ar Miss Willett gave a noble reading of the beautiful 
aria from Gluck and songs testified fine musical taste and Adagio from the D minor Sona Miss Brower also 
good school Herr Edm. Glomme in his recitation of vas heartily applauded after the Liszt 71 elle, of 
Eckstein’s “Tale of Luck,” which carried conviction, deep which she gave an excellent interpretation 
ly met the hearts of his hearers. Why is it that “luck Mr. Virgil chose as the subject of his remarks upon 
must deceive us all,” and why must it make us so miser this occasion one of great interest, especially to pupils of 
able? This item, as well as Rost’s “Benedictus,” were the school. namely, “The System of Public Perform 
those on the program that impressed me most ance The Thursday evening recitals are to be con 

The fourth Philharmonic concert had the assistance of sidered by the pupils as a lessor public playing 
Edward Risler, the pianist, whose reading of Beethoven’s order that they may acquire the repose that only comes 
G minor Concerto and Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantaisie from experience 
were unique, and the singer, Heinrich Knote, of Munich Mr. Jervis was very fortunate in his numbers this even 

ng, producing a good singing tone in the Schumann 
; Be : Romance,” while his second number, “March Wind,” by 
Winderstein and the Leipsic Philharmonic. Mactiendl ane wore eiectione alee 
HE fact that the director of the Leipsic Philharmonic Miss Hoberg also read her Rubinstein number witl 
Orchestra, Herr Hans Winderstein, is both 1 Wag- nt effect, the sympathetic and flowing style of the com 
ner and Beethoven interpreter, the orchestral siubina of position suiting her individuality well 
the first concert to be given by the orchestra will con Miss Foster closed the program with the well-know 
sist exclusively of compositions by those two masters Moszkowski Waltz in E, whict ever young pianist 
By doing this Winderstein will immediately challenge ‘edered with much brilliancy 

ritical comment, while at the same t he will set John Rebarer, through ind was unabl h 
himself a task which if carried through successfully will Patt! the program 
at one stroke win for him universal recognition of his 
ibility as an orchestral leader Hadden Alexander Students’ Recital. 

This recognition has already been accorded him in rhose who participated in this recital, referred to in our 
Europe, by both public and press, while such men as ist, were the M Palmer, Dub Guild, Bowen 
Eduard Grieg. for instance, are exceedingly enthusiastic Drew, Scott, Troup, Jones, McMar Gerry, M Bat 
ubout him. The Norwegian composer says of Winder- ber, and Messrs. | e, S 1H y Briggs. Thes 
stein: “He is undoubtedly one of the world’s greatest pianists all showed much ability, the two piano pieces 
Wagner conductors, and as for his interpretation of my g0ing well together, and the s players doing themselves 
own works, he is unsurpassed.” ind their teacher credit 

A umqne feature of the orchestra is that Herr Winder Mrs. Hadden Alexander is very busy with her lessor 
stein will bring over with him two concertmasters instead this season, the general public realizing that she is that 
of one, ad one of whom is an artist of reputation and exceptior teacher, one who is also a fine pianist 
violin virtuoso of undoubted ability. Herr Soma Pick holding the light of constant example before her pupils 
Steiner has been a prominent feature of the Leipsic Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra concerts for several seasons, and he Two Bacheller Pupils. 
has everywhere created a most favorable impression Willis E. Bacheller presented two successful pupils at 
One of the most recent additions to Winderstein’s al- the New York College of Music concert last week. One 
ready admirable corps of musicians is Herr Ludwig Lau Miss Lohl Barbe, ly1 soprano, | ce beau 
boeck, who will henceforth share with Herr Pick-Steiner tiful timbre, very flexible. She sang Dell Acqua’s “Char 
the responsibility of the concertmastership, both artists son Villanelle.” 
also appearing frequently as soloists Mrs. Hirschberg is the other puy the possessor of 

Herr Winderstein has just engaged for the American beautiful contralto voice It would be well for choir 
tour of his orchestra Fri. Anna Fngel. who is a talented committees to know of this singer. as she fully pre 
aoe os al pared for a solo position 

“The Supreme Master Of the ’Cello.” 
(HAMBURGER NACHRICHTEN.) 
IN AMERICA; Appress: THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 

January, February 

and March. aa 13! East 17th Street, New York. 
and other ~Mr. ARTHUR WHITING 
Pianoforte ° , 

Modern Western Tour, January, 1901. 
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The Directors: MAXIMIL'AN FLEISCH, MAX SCHWARZ 
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Kaltenborn Quartet. 

CARL HUGO ENGEL, Violin Soloist. 

HERMANN BEYER-HANE, "Cello Soloist 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address Manager, 
Mrs. LOUISE B. KALTENBORN, 

248 RIVERSIDE. 78 West 85th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


ALL BRANCHES 
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ALBERTO JONAS, 
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Director. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., February 15, 1901 


m= HE Buffalo Orpheus gave its second concert of 
4 the season February 4. 

{ The choruses under Mr direction 
2 usual high standard. 

The string orchestra gave some very pleasing numbers 
tures and a paraphrase upon “All Through the 
The Harmonie Quar- 
gave sev eral se 


A 


Lund’s 





were up to their 


Two minis 
Night,” meeting with special favor 
tet, under Miss Mary Howard’s direction, 

ctions. This ladies’ quartet shows thorough training, and 


their voices blend well, but the second contralto overpowers 
the others. Julian Walker’s fine voice and most artistic 
nterpretations are too well known to need comment 
© A ® 
Hugo Becker’s ‘cello recital at the Twentieth Century 
Club, February 5, was the event of the week 
Mr. Becker was assisted by Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, mezzo 
yprano, and Mr. Luckstone, accompanist 
®©®Aaege 
A very interesting piano lecture recital upon Russian 
music was given by Mrs. Evelyn Choate at Bethany 


Church, February 12. Reinhold Warlich, baritone, assisted 
©®A® 

The Canisius College Orchestra, ladies’ chorus, Mr. 

Czerwinski, violinist, and Mr. Herrmann, pianist, gave a 


cessful concert last Tuesday 
enjoyable program was 


the Teck Theatre. 


‘cellist, 


most 


Last Sunday 
en under Mr 


evening a 
Hartfeur’s direction at 


Miss O’Conner ,soprano, and Miss Halliday, 
were the sol Miss O'Conner has a sweet, but not 
powerful voice, which was used to splendid advantage in 


b 


Browneil 
has a fine technic, but lacks in 
by Popper, was taken much 


her second number, a group of songs by Cowen, 
and Beach. Miss Halliday 
breadth of tone. The Gavotte, 
effective 

Hengerer Company 
this 


too rapidly to be 
The Willian 


oncert and rec 


\merican Hall & 


Aid Association will 
evening in German- 
play and the 


eption 


impe’s Concert Band will 
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William Hengerer Company Male Chorus will sing several 
selections. 

The Buffalo Trio Club, 
linski, the well-known pianist; George 
ist, and T. Amesbury Goold, ‘cellist, gave the 
broedel Society members a treat last Sunday evening by 
them with pleasing trios, and Miss 
various delightful readings 


composed of Jaroslaw de Zie- 
A. Goold, violin- 
Aschen- 
favoring several 
Clarke gave 

Last evening this trio gave its 
Twentieth Century 


of the 
Mrs 


second concert 


Club, assisted by 


series at the 


Harry Robinson, soprano. The program consisted of 
trios much too rarely heard, viz.. D minor, by Mozart, 
and A major, by Jean Philippe Rameau. The beautiful 
op. 11 of Beethoven closed a very fine program. Mrs 


Robinson’s selections were given with taste and skill 


The notes which Mr. Zielinski always writes so inter- 
estingly added much to the attractive programs 
©A® 


The third in the series of four song recitals by William 
J. Sheehan, the cultured basso and vocal teacher, will be 
Catholic Institute Hall, Wednesday evening. 


Richard Fricke, ‘cellist, and Mrs. Nellie 


given at 
February 20 


M. Gould, accompanist, will assist in the following pro- 

gram: 

Songs 
Golden Rolls Beneath Me Rubinstein 
The Sea ; MacDowell 
Embers (‘cello obligato) ; . Shelley 


Lefebvre-Wely 


‘Cello, Air d’Eglise de Strade 

Songs 
Frihlingsnacht Schumann 
Loreley Schumann 


Sailors’ Song. Voss Olsen 


‘Cello, Souvenir de Grado . Papini 

Aria, Honor and Arms (Samson) .. Handel 
Songs— 

God Is My Shepherd .. Dvorak 

. Dvorak 


ty Babylon’s Wave. 
"Cello, Nina 
Songs— 
Death and the Maiden 
Staendchen 


Pergolese 


-Schubert 
Schubert 


Erlkénig , Schubert 
The fourth recital will take place on Wednesday, March 
20, at which Joseph Ball, violinist, will assist 
N. G 


A creditable recital was given by the pupils of Miss Let 
tie E. Schaeffer, at her studio in Dayton, Ohio, on Fri 
day, __ day, February 8 





~ Music in St. Paul. 


Si. PAUL OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
58 The Buckingham, 

February 14, 1901. \ 
150 strong, under the 
Normington, 

Tuesday evening, 
to the 
had in 
night’s 

Paul 


leader, and 


\ HE St. Paul Choral Club, 
able direction of George 
the first concert of its series 
at the People’s Church, 
season. The choral has 
“Elijah,” and 


demonstrated to St 


gave 





February 12, 
largest audience of the 
preparation the oratorio 
work, under Mr 


Tuesday 
Normington, 
dwells in their midst a 


lovers that there 


music 
material for an able and artistic production of the great 
masterpieces 

The four soloists were Mrs. Jessica De Wolf, Mrs. Jane 
Huntington Yale, Gwilym Miles, Edward Taylor. Mr 
Miles was a stranger to St. Paul audiences, but after his 
first solo scored a triumph. He possesses a voice of dra 


matic power, and his reading of the work throughout was 


artistic and appesciated 


Mrs. De Wolf, well known to St. Paul audiences, was at 
her best, and sang the magnificent aria “Hear Ye, O 
Israel,” with a musical understanding that places her at 
once on the list of oratorio singers of the day. Her work 


in the duet with Mr. Miles was impressive, and gained a1 
ovation for the singer 

Mrs. Yale, of St. Paul, who essayed the contralto role 
was greetcd with a round of applause after her solo, “O 


Rest in the Lord.” Mrs. Yale sustained her parts through 
out the evening in an artistic manner, and her rich, reso 
nant voice rang out brilliantly in both the solo and con 
certed numbers 

Edward Taylor, the tenor, sang his solos with much 
taste, amd, while not vocally equal to the part, sustained 


his role creditably 


The work of the Choral itself stood out prominently 
and too much praise cannot be giv: ts leader and 
conductor, George Normington, who has brought the 





CARL V. LACHMUND, Swester. 





The Lachmund Conservatory, <2 ent oe 
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Private Lessons. 
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American Pianist. 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
Exclusive Managers for Middle States: 


The Distinguished | 


| 


| REPERTORY : 


| 


chorus to such a high plane of musical interpretation 
The voices were well balanced and th horuses sung 
with inspiration 

The trio and double quartet, mem ( ra 
did splendid work A stringed choir and George Fair 
clough at the organ comprised the accompaniment 

©®ac 

The Northwestern Conservatory Musi Minne 
apolis, gave its second quarterly recital Thursday evening 
February 7, at St. Mark’s Church, at which was presented 
an interesting program by pupils ir e, piano and 
violin from the classes of Miss Burtis Mrs. Porteus, Mrs 
Durkee, Miss Sans Souci, Ober Hoffer. Mr. Christian 
sen and Mr. Marshall 

Oae& 

The Spiering Quartet gave a concert under the auspice 
of the Y. M. C. A., at the People’s Church, on Febru 
ary 5 

®a® 

Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young gave a song recital it 
Minneapolis on February 7, and were guest 1 luncheon 
given in their honor at the Prof nal League rooms in 
St. Paul 

®A® 

Ossip Gabrilowitscl plays two recitals Twin Cities 
this week, appearing in Minneapolis on February 13 and 
at the Central Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, on Febru 
ary 15 GERTRUDE Sans Souct 

At her Seventh avenue studio Miss Stella Tasselle Nile 
vocalist, recently gave an artistic musicale, the Misses 
Watson, Couch Allison, Moes rd | ] t uv 
CHARLES__——_ 


HUMPHREY 


| 3631 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. —— TENOR. 





? E- N A VOICE PLACING, 
DORIA 
Opera, Concert, Etc. D EV i Sy E = 


Vocal instruction. 


Sole Teacher of Blanche Duffield, Soprano Soloist with 
Sousa’s Band Seasons 1900 and 1901. 


136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





cleat 2 = o, .d B 


Address: 


Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y- 
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Complete catalogue of our Opera Collection will be sent on 






















Che Musical Art Society, of Louisville, Ky 


gave a sik 


essful concert on February 
The Apollo Club of Louisville, Ky., will take part in a 
festival to be given in that city in May. 

On April 11, in the Waldorf-Astoria, the Apollo Club 


of New York will hold its last concert of the season. 


Mme. Helene Maigille and Miss Olive Celeste Moor 
ang at the last meeting of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club 
The Malden (Mass.) Oratorio Society will present 


Gounod’s “Redemption” during the first week in April 
Musical Club, of J., held its 
monthly recital on February 12. On 12 the next 


Orange, N 
March 


The Tuesday 


meeting will take place 


Selections from Gluck’s “Orpheus” constituted a por 


tion of the program at the Providence (R. I.) Arion 


Club’s concert on February 8 


Detroit has a new male chorus called the Orpheu 
Club, and mposed of sixteen voice under the dire 

n if Samn ] Ricl urd (;alr 

Among artists engaged this season to appear with the 
Houston (Tex.) Quartet Club was Leonora Jackson 


whose playing aroused enthusiasm at the organization’s 


event early in February 


Miss 


Oates, ci 


Emma L and Miss May 
February 9 at a con 
Cecilia Society, of 


s president 


Leinbach, soprano, 
, 


oists or 


were sol 
Charlotte (N. C 


Armistead Burvell 


yntralto 
cert given by the ) St 


which Mrs 


Miss S. P. Very, an accomplished young New York 
musician, will deliver a course of lectures before the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Eight Hand Piano Club, the first event 


taking place on February 28 


National Fe 


in the 


series 


Promoters of the deration of Musical Clubs 


+i Ih no red 


vely engage preparing an interesting program 
or tl gene meeting to be held in Cleveland, Ohi 
during the latter part of April and the first of May 
The Singers’ Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, under the dire 


on of Mr. Clemens, is enjoying a prosperous season 


many fine voices having recently been added to this wel 


] } + +} neer r ' Februar 
own male rus ne ynicel give ) February 


14 William H 


Rieger was the soloist 


On February 9 the St. Cecilia Club. of Gainesville, Tex 
met at the home of Mrs. E. B. Blanton. A creditable pro 
gram was presented by Mrs. Nannie G. Davis, Mrs. H. R 
Eldridge, Mrs. W. S. Splawn, Mrs. N. C. Snider, Mrs 
FE. B. Blanton, Miss Mary Waldine Russell, Miss Grac« 
Powers and Miss Carrie Edith McClure 

The Musical Union, of Des Moines, Ia., has elected 
new officers, including: President, Fred L.. Shelters: vice 
president, Perry Johnson; secretary and treasurer, George 
Ke. Hise The union is in a flourishing condition,” writes 
i Des Moines ritic “Its membership is composed of 
people who look upon mus is an art; who believe in 
tudying and in constantly endeavoring to raise the stand 
ird of the musical profession, and to follow none but the 


highest ideals. In the ‘union’ idea they find not only 


..+- JUST PUBLISHED ... 


G. SCHIRMER. 


NEW YORK. 


with the other volumes of Schirmer’s Collection of 
Standard Operas. (Vocal Scores.) 


L BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


(Tue BARBER OF SEVILLE), 


By ROSSINI... 


(Italian and English Text.) 


Uniform 


With a portrait of the composer and an essay on the story 
of the opera by H. E. KREHBIEL 


Price, Paper, net $1.50; Cloth, net $2.50. 





application. 









strength, but a cultivation of the bonds of fellowship and 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


the social and financial advantages which in this day and 


generation have come to be regarded as the natural fruit 
ige of legitimate organization.” 

Under the direction M me Vor 
nteresting musical program was given at a 
he Actors’ Church All held in St. Timothy’s Churcl 
New York, on the afternoon of February 12. The pet 


wrmers included Miss Cecilia 


Klenner at 


meeting 


Evans 


lance 


Bradford, a talent 


st, whose solo was enthusiastically encored; Mrs. G. | 
ngland, soprano, and Francis Walker, who was ac 
unied by Laura Sedgwick Collit 


Rubinstein Club Concert. 


NDER the illan R ( ipn 
the Rubinstein Club of New York gave 
concert in the Waldorf-Astoria o1 


successful 





the evening of February 14 


effectively h 


The pro 


This 


quality of tone being particularly praiseworthy 


~} ’ f lad , ; r 
chorus oO! iadi¢ voices sang very 


gram consisted of Wagner’s “Spinning Chorus,” in which 
Miss Jeanne Neville took the incidental solo, “Birds in the 


Night,” Arthur Sullivan ‘The Rose of Avon Towr 


Mrs. Beach, in which the soprano solo was sung by Miss 
Zetti Kennedy, promising soprano ‘Blow, Soft 
Winds,” Charles Vincent; Otto Floersheim’s beautiful 
‘Nocturne,” which proved to be a notable feature; J. K 


Paine’s arrangement of “Home, Sweet Home,” and, final 


y, “Expectation,” by Hoffmann 
Heathe Gregory, the popular young baritone, sang “Le 
Mys« lf When 


encores, which were heartily demanded 


Cor,” Flégier Young,” Liza Lehmann 
ind a number of 
pleasing personality 
Mis: Olive Celeste 


contralto, a gifted young pupil of Madame Mai 


Mr. Gregory's resonant voice and 


made a 
Moore, 


most favorable impression 


gille, was likewise well received 

In THe Mustcat Courrer’s issue of December 26, 1900 
the Rubinstein Club’s list of active members may be 
found. Besides Mr. Chapman, conductor, and Mrs. Chap 
man, whose efficient work as secretary is greatly appre- 


‘iated, the officers include Frederick W. Devoe, president 


The board of 


president 


ind Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, vice-s 

patrons is as follows: Mrs. A. M. Dodge, Mrs. C. M 
Raymond, Mrs. Robert Hoe, Jr., Mrs. John S. Kennedy, 
Mrs. Chas. H. Ditson, Mrs. H. F. Dimock, Mrs. Charles 
Fitch Swan, Mrs. Hugh J. Chisholm, Mrs. S. Carman 


Harriot, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. Joseph F 
Mrs. H. V. Meeks, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, Mrs 
Slayback, D. Willis James, F. W. Devoe, J. Seaver Page, 
William H. Porter, Geo. A. Meyer and I. M. Freese 

The club’s next and last concert of the season will take 


Knapp, 
John D. 


place on April 25 


PLATON 


BROUNO 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS °*-"so"*% 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





LIST OF SPECIAL VALUES IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS 


To make room for the collection purchased by 
our connoisseur recently in Europe, we have decided 
to offer a number of Violins from our old stock at 


Marked Reduction. Students’ violins from 2°. Sol 
Violins from $So up. Italian specimens at S100, $2x 
$So0, up to $10,000. LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street. 
Send 2o0c in stamps for our new book, *‘ Historical Sketches 


of Violin Makers. Fine Catalog (illustrated) free 
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Mr. Wolfsohn Writes a Letter. 





February 14, 190) 





NEw YORK 

Editors The Musical Courier 
N your article in yesterday’s issue you were kind enough 
to mention me in connection with certain managerial! 


methods, &c. However, you were not quite correct; pos 
sibly misinformed 
Your allusions: “Mr. Wolfsohn developed a large bus 
ess with the smaller artists,” and “Mr. Wolfsohn seems 
have the advantage with ‘small artists,’” &c., I think 
are quite mal apropos. Now, I do not know what you 
mean by “small artists’”—small in stature, small in means 


Most likely you call Joseffy, 
Ondricek, César Thomson 
happen not to have the 


9 small in their earnings 


Rosenthal, De Pachmann, 


small artists” because they 


physical height of some “taller artists.” 
During my career I have had the good fortune of man- 


aging such artists as Wilhelmj, Joseffy, Rosenthal, Bloom- 


field-Zeisler, Aus der Ohe, Lilli Lehmann concert tour 
with Franz Rummel, Materna, Reichmann, Campanari 
the Henschels, Brema, Blauvelt, Ffrangcon-Davies, Mar- 
teau, Minnie Hauk, Siloti, Kreisler, Hugo Becker, 
Dohnanyi, Clara Butt, Maud Powell, Marchesi and a host 


and I assure you I fared exceedingly well, al 
artists”; yet 


of others 


though you might consider them “small 


strange to say by his musical public at large, as well 


the entire press throughout the country, the above 


ned persons wefe considered very great” artists I 


ure you that, as far as I am concerned, I am well con- 


l continue to manage such “small artists” in the 
iture, which management up date has turned out to 
he satisfaction of all concerned 

[he organization of my bureau has worked wonder- 
ly well for first-class, meritorious artists, and these lat 
er will always be successful. If any new organization 1s 
ded r the unsuccessful mediocre crowd of “soi 
ant” artists, and a he organizations in the world 
vhether or basis of a lyceum or a dramatic bureau, will 
t be able to make a success of the latter class, nor will 
the expenditure of millions of dollars change the case 
Mediocrity must fall—excellence must succeed. I assure 
u that t rtists ler my management are perfectly 
atisfied with the “present chaotic condition of the con 
ert field,”” and each and every one will yrroborate this 


tement. Yours very truly 
Henry WOLFSOHN 


Sir Francis Cook. 
IR FRANCIS COOK, who died at his home in 


don last week, made a contribution at the time he 
vas knighted by Queen Victoria of $200,000 (£40,000) to 
found a home for music students. Sir Francis was bort 
January 23, 1817. He was a man of marked benev 
His second wife, by whom he survived, was Tennic 
Claflin, famous as the sister of Victo Woodhull, late: 


s leaves two adu 


Mrs. John Biddulph Martin. Sir Fran 


hildren, a son and a daughter, both by his first wife 


Music at the Woman’s Press Club. 
Witl 


tions 


er admirable voice and cianly 


Miss Minni« 


audience at the Hotel 


mus interpreta 


Tracey pleased a large and cultured 


Manhattan on the evening of 
February 13, the being the New York Woman’s 


Press Club’s “Valentine Reception.” 


occasion 


Miss Tracey’s num- 


bers included Aria, “Herodiade,” Massenet; ‘“Mar- 
guerite,” Banck “Violets,” Wright, and Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chenier Miss Feilding Roselle sang a Saint 
Saéns aria artistically, and both ladies received beautiful 


floral tributes 


Mme. Evans von Klenner introduced the performers 
irranged all the musical features and designed the pro 
gram, which was graced on the ver by a golden cupid 
while within was a valentine poem by Genie H. Rosen 
feld. 


Mr. LUDWIG. 


BREITNER 


PIANO STUDIO: 
SII Madison Ave,, bet. 4ist and 42d Sts., NEW YORK. 


Concert Work and Lessons. 
MISS HENRIETTE WEBER, 


FROM ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BERLIN. 
SOLO PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 
GERMAN AND FRENCH DICTION—COACHING 

INSTRUCTION. 
9 West 64th Street. 





ADDRESS 
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.* is said that a new industry is that of lullaby 
singers. Young women who are studying vocal 
music often turn their growing talent to small ac- 
count at least by going to nurseries two or three 
times a week to sing to the children at bedtime hour 
soft, crooning lullabies. 
We wonder what the children think! 


ig describing Sir Arthur Sullivan’s rapid methods 

of work, George Grossmith says: “He told me 
himself at one of the final dress rehearsals of 
‘Iolanthe’ that he had yet to do the overture to the 
opera—which anyone can still see is an elaborate 
and masterly composition. He sat up till about 5 
o'clock in the morning, never leaving his desk, and 
writing with an assiduity which it is almost impos- 
sible to realize.” 





- 
T HE Brooklyn pastor who excused the character 
of the songs sung at a concert in his church, 
and declared he “just laughed heartily,” needs the 
prayers of his people. There is a place for all 
things, but a church or even the lecture room of a 
church is not the place for banjo picking and coarse 
rag-time songs. The church referred to is the 
Janes Methodist Episcopal Church, corner of Reid 
avenue and Monroe street. All honor to the mem- 
ber of the church who denounced the concert as in- 
decent. The University Glee Club, of Manhattan, 
might also be engaged in better business than in 
these annual exhibitions of horse play and vulgar 
jingles. 
- 
HE male soprano is not yet extinct, according 
to an English contemporary. 
Thomas H. Coy, it writes, is quite a 
every-day-looking young man, just over twenty-five 
years of age, of whom Leamington is very proud, 
for he possesses that very rare qualification in a man 
When the usual period 


normal, 


—a pure soprano voice. 
came for the voice to change, it was thought that the 
choir of St. Paul’s Church, Leamington, would lose 
one of its best choristers. But the years rolled by, 
and no change took place, his voice never showing 
the least sign of breaking, and to-day Mr. Coy 
stands practically unrivaled in the musical world as 
a male soprano, for he must not be confounded with 
the many “falsetto altos” that abound. 

Nearly three octaves are compassed with the 
greatest ease by the young Leamingtonian, and there 
is not the least suggestion of “throatiness.” 

Here is a chance for Mr. Grau. A male soprano 
would whip up a dull operatic season into a verita- 
ble fever of enthusiasm. And then only think of the 
chance for our artistic throat doctors! 


A VERDI anecdote from the London Daily Mail: 

Verdi smiled, said he did not know that the 
story had taken such complete form, that it had 
gained considerably in the course of forty years, but 
that it had really some basis of truth. 

He now showed that he had no morbid horror of 
discussing his own works, for he asked me himself 
whether I had heard “Otello” since its revival at 
Milan, what I thought of the new tenor, and how the 
new prima donna had sung the “Ave Maria.” 

I replied that the only perfect artist in the cast 
was Maurel, that the new prima donna was not inter- 
esting, 1ailed to do justice to the beautiful prayer, 
and that the new tenor had sung with a cold. 

“Unhappy man!” exclaimed Verdi. “He might 
have lost his voice forever.” 

“Probably,” I suggested, “he wished to justify the 
words of Maurel on the subject of tenors: ‘When 
God has created a perfect idiot He says to him, 
“You shall be a tenor.’’’’ 

“Yes, that is so like Maurel. Clever, charming 
man, admirable artist. But he cannot endure tenors, 
and it enrages him to hear what salaries they re- 
ceive. The tenor voice is not more beautiful than 
the baritone voice, but it is rarer.” 


At the opera last week there were no novelties 

sung. “Les Huguenots” was given Wednes- 
day, with Breval, Saleza, Plancon, Edouard de 
Reszké, Homer and others. It was hardly an in- 
spiring performance. “L’Africaine” was to have 
been sung for the first time this season Friday, but 
Jean de Reszké and Breval were both indisposed. M. 
de Reszké sang Tristan Monday night of last week 
with Nordica’s Isolde. The great tenor seemed a 
trifle under the weather, and a slight cold contracted 
early in the week forced him to disappoint his audi- 
“Lohengrin” was announced, but at the 
eleventh hour “Mefistofele’ was substituted. 
“Faust” at the matinee and “Die Walkiire” Satur- 
day night completed a rather dull week. 


ence. 


HE funeral of the late Ben Woolf, of Boston 
Herald, of which he was the music critic, took 
place too late in the evening to permit more than 
to attend it. Of 
3oston institutions, so 


one music critic—Mr. Louis Elson 
course the managers of the 
long upheld by Mr. Woolf and with which he was 
so intimately associated, had no time whatever 
to honor his remains with the last courtesy. A man 
is soon forgotten when he loses his powers—to re- 


member. 


ARDLY had Mr. Ben Woolf been dead when 

applicants began to pour in at the Boston 
Herald for the succession. Up to Saturday evening 
last thirty gentlemen and ladies of Boston had 
placed their claims before the managing editor of 
the Herald, who during the week had already made 
tests, assigning Mr. Phillip Woolf, the brother of 
the deceased, to one concert; Mr. Richard Heard to 
two following and Mr. Howard Ticknor to last Sat- 
urday’s Symphony concert. Neither Mr. Elson, 
nor Mr. Apthorp nor Mr. Hale figure among the 
applicants. 

It is understood that the Boston Flerald is to in- 
augurate a new system with this opportunity by es- 
tablishing a “trial” plan, giving to each worthy ap- 
plicant a “trial” of one or two events, just like the 
Church Music Committees try singers, and finally, 
after having had the use of music critics for a year 
favorite and 


without select the 


acquaint him with the fact that as there were so 


or so expense, 
many applicants, some of whom would be glad to 
do the work in return for the tickets, the salary 
would have to be made twenty dollars a week dur- 
ing the season only, instead of forty by the year. 

Mr. Kneisel should by all means be consulted 
on this question, for otherwise a critic might get on 
one of the Boston papers who is not a personal 
friend of his, and that might endanger the prospec- 
tive chance of conductorship of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 





VERDIV’S DEATH CERTIFICATE. 
HE official entry of Giuseppe Verdi's death in 
the Milan register is as follows: 

Series B. Number 147. Giuseppe Verdi 

In the year 1901, on January 27, at 20 minutes after 10 
in the forenoon, appeared in the town hall before me, 
Commandatore Giuseppe Mussi, mayor and registration 
officer of the commune of Milan, the lawyer Umberto 
Campanari and the architect Lucu Beltrami, who declared 
that to-day at 50 minutes past 2 o'clock in the morning 
in the house Number 29 of the Via Manzoni died Giusepp 
Verdi, 87 years old, inaestro of music, dwelling in Sant’ 
Agata (Busseto), born in Roncole (Busseto), son ci the 
deceased merchant Carlo Verdi. The deceased was a 
widower, of Margherita Barrezzi by a first marriage and 
of Giuseppina Srepponi by a second marriage 

At this act there were present as witnesses Francesco 
Mira and Modesto Picozzi, both dwelling in this com- 
This act has been read to all present, who have 
{The signatures follow.] 


mune. 
signed with me. 

The lawyer Umberto Campanari mentioned above 
is a brother of Giuseppe Campanari, the baritone, 
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and of Leandro Campanari, the leader of the Milan 
Symphony Orchestra. Umberto Campanari is the 


attorney of the Ricordi firm. 





THE STANDING OF THE MUSICIAN. 
A SOCIAL function of importance took place 


one evening last week in this city, a wealthy 
citizen giving a reception to the Governor of the 
State and inviting many prominent citizens to his 
house to enjoy, as guests, the distinction of associa- 
tion under such favorable auspices. In the reports 
of the daily papers we find that after the dinner the 
guests “were entertained by professional people,” 
or, as another paper says, “professional musicians 
added to the entertainment.” 

The point to be made here is the fact that musi- 
cians ranking high in the fraternity, musicians well 
known as artists of professional prestige, sang and 
played that night in the home of the millionaire, and 
it is also thoroughly sure that all these musicians 
viewed with undisguised contempt the limited 
knowledge of music on part of the guests, while the 
latter looked upon the musicians as hired entertain- 
ers, just as they would view banjo players, high 
kickers, acrobats or vaudeville performers, although 
these also have a kindred pride of their professional 
work, and for good reasons. 

It would not be going far out of the way to assert 
that of the forty-five governors of the States of the 
Union there is not one who knows who Beethoven 
was, and we must not forget that Beethoven ranks 
with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe and 
Michael Angelo. Few of our governors have ever 
read “Faust”; few know the intrinsic philosophical 
value of the “Hamlet” study. Very few have any 
conception of the Divine Comedy, and most of them 
Moses 


Men who are engaged in politics have few oppor- 


know what Angelo’s is or where he is. 
tunities of studying art, and if they did so they 
could hardly rise to the eminence of governors. 

Our own Governor is no doubt a cultured gen- 
tleman, but he was for years chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, and the importance of 
that function was too severe to admit of esthetics, 
We are 


quite safe in claiming that our Governor Odell is as 


even if such a desire existed on his part. 


ignorant of the intentions or purposes of a musical 
composition as the other forty-four governors are, 
and that Schubert, Schumann, Palestrina and Bach 
are dense and obscure figments of poetic imagery 
to him, and that classical music bores him. 

And yet these important factors in the American 
civic life, these forty-five governors represent a high 
level of our citizenship and they never give, even 
to the most cultured musicians, a higher rank than 
is given to the average public entertainers. We may 
even go so far as to assert that there is no avenue of 
social distinction open to the musician no matter if 
he or she is a composer, a pianist or a vocalist. be- 
cause the trend of our national and social life still 
continues to place musicians in one category be they 
street piano players, banjo players, opera singers or 
piano pounders. 
ferentiate in these insignificant details, even if a 
certain stratum of New York society distinguishes 
a few of the opera artists above the street pianists. 

All this is due tothe musician himself, because he 


The American world does not dif- 


(or she) does not assert himself. Our musical peo- 
ple are flattered to rank as entertainers instead of 
demanding equality of treatment, which is the least 
they can demand in view of their rare accomplish- 
ments. The very moment a man or woman feels 
the consciousness of appreciating a song or a sym- 
phony of Beethoven or of Schubert, that moment 
that man or woman is a bigger thing than the Gov- 
ernor of New York State if the latter does not know 
who Beethoven was, hence the millionaire should be 
distinguished who can get an opportunity to place 
such a inusician at his table next to the Governor. If 
the musician would simply demand recognition he 











would secure it, and he will never get it until he 
feels that a knowledge of Beethoven or Bach or 
Mozart is a superior knowledge to that of the man 
who knows the ward politics of this town. If the 
musician would assert himself HE would be invited 
as the guest of honor and the others would be asked 
to attend to see him or hear him. But our musical 
people are not acquainted with the mode of life that 
compels recognition and that insists upon equality ; 
they are strugglers; they are sycophants; they are 
in the habit of entreating and not in the habit of 
commanding. Wagner and Liszt and even Brahms 
changed the complexion of social treatment accorded 
to musicians in Europe, but here the musician is still 
the social sycophant. This is due to the absurd 
situation created by the influx of the foreign opera 
singer. He and she get all there is of distinction 
and there is nothing left for the American musician 
Probably the latter wants it so; if he did not want 
it so it would be different. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ EXHIBITION. 


HIRTY-two years ago there died of a broken 
heart because his native country did not rec 
ognize his merits, a man whom, as an artist, all 
admire and honor to-day, whose works are not only 
living to-day, but who as the reformer and founder 
of the modern orchestra would have no ground of 
complaint, were he alive to-day, of lack of apprecia 
tion. To-day the name of Hector Berlioz appears 
on all programs; in France the concert enterprises 
do their best business when that name appears; new 
critical editions of his works—the dream of his life 
—are prepared; but even in Gcrmany his operas are 
given, and German museums collect and exhibit the 
reliquize of the great tone master. The old im- 
perial city, Frankfort-on-the-Main, now exhibits a 
treasure of interesting objects, referring to him, in 
the Musical Historical Museum of Nikolaus Mans- 
kopf. The opening of the exhibition took place 
January 11 before an invited public, among whom 
Felix Weingartner was conspicuous. After an ad- 
dress, congratulating Herr Manskopf, and a reply 
from that gentleman, the exhibition was declared 
open. Of the 164 numbers in the catalogue many 
are of the highest interest. There sre no less than 
twelve portraits of Miss Smithson, the English 
woman whose Ophelia charmed all Paris, and 
whose influence on the fiery soul of Berlioz pro- 
duced the “Symphonie Fantastique.” Of this piece 
Weingartner remarks that the melody, recurring as 
an idée fixe in each movement, comes from an ear- 
lier period, and has been found by him in an ear- 
lier manuscript, and hence he denies the influence 
of Henrietta Smithson on the composition. 

There are also in the collection numerous por- 
traits of the composer, his friends and patrons. Very 
amusing are the caricatures of Berlioz, more nu- 
merous even than those of Liszt, Paganini or Wag- 
The perfectly new and then unheard of style 
of instrumentation is caricatured by an orchestra 


ner. 


representing the mouths of cannons and brass in- 
struments of gigantic dimensions have to utter a 
very weighty word. The name of his opera, “Ben- 
venuto Cellini’”—soon to be produced at Frankfort 
—is transmogrified into Malvenuto, and the simi- 
larity of his fate to that of “Tannhauser,” which 
made a fiasco at the same time, is indicated by a 
humorous sketch of ““Tannhauser asking to see his 
little brother,” while another says, “A la fin une 
grande statue sera coulée—l’auteur aussi.” 

The number of play bills, texts, scores and letters 
is very large. Among one of them is a paragraph 
of the year 1829, which brought to Germany the 
first information of a “certain Hector Berlioz.” The 
writer speaks of the unbridled fancy of the com- 
poser. His bizarre and extravagant work ends with 
the words, “Pity he had no education; if he had, 
he might, perhaps, have been a Beethoven.” 

Weingartner wrote in Manskopf’s album, “It is a 
solemn yet consoling thought to note what great 





men have left to us on the path of their daily life.” 

If we look at the collection categorically we must 
commence with the 
works, in the days of Haydn, were the most salable 


portraits of Pleyel, whose 
goods in the musical market. Pleyel was a smart 
man of business and in 1819 he declined in the most 
polite and most gracious manner a potpourri, which 
under the stress of necessity poor Berlioz had con 
cocted. Pleyel believed in what in those days they 
called le bon gout. So did the almighty Lesueur, 
and he, too, was then utterly unable to appreciate 
the talent of the artist of whom in later times he 
boasted of being the teacher 
Lesueur, the Maitre de Capelle at Notre Dame, that 


But let it be said of 


he was the forerunner of program music, that he de 
clared that in the proper discharge of his functions 
he must have 4 good orchestra, and that he had the 
then unheard of daring to write for a Mass a grand 
instrumental overture. This provoked controversy 
of a violent character. Let it also be said for Le 
sueur that he, as his teacher, was the champion of 


his pupil, who full of youth and temperament, had 
had such a hard struggle. 

It was not till after he gained the Prix de Rome 
(after the Vehmgericht and the Symphonie Fan 
taisie had been written) that his career began 

To return to what was said a few lines back, it 
was in the Allgemeinen Musikalischen Zeitung, De- 
cember 30, 1820, that it was reported a concert had 
Novem- 


ber 3, in which, again to repeat, the reviewers said, 


been given by a “certain M. Berlioz” on 


the work “surpassed anything hitherto heard of 
All rules 


are trodden under foot, only the unbridled fancy of 


what was crazy, bizarre and extravagant 
the composer dominates everything. Yet we can 
not deny him an innate genius for music.” Then 
comes the passage about the “future Beethoven.” 


Habeneck, 


champion of Beethoven in France, produced in 1830 


This was in 1829, yet the first grand 


the “Symphonie Fantastique.” 


acquainted with Berlioz, and 


The performance 


made Liszt he ex- 


pressed his unstinted admiration. Mendelssohn, in 
Rome; Paganini, in Paris, Hiller and others, looked 
with attention on this artist who had thrown down 
the apple of discord in the trades union of his con 
temporary composers and their submissive public; 
for the first time in the history of music had a musi 
cian declared war, a war to represent the soul, the 
heart, the emotions, freely, unconstrainedly and mu- 
sically. 

When we come to Berlioz’s reception in Germany 
we find a lot of playbills, sketches of programs in 
Berlioz’s handwriting, letters and portraits, which 
are interesting information of an interesting musi- 
cal period. In 1843 his music had been heard in 
Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic and Darmstadt; in 1842, 
Lindpaintner, at Stuttgart, and Lachner, at Mann- 


heim, brought some of his works forward. The 
“King Lear” overture and fragments from 


“Romeo” and “Harold” were given at Darmstadt, 
while Berlioz was delighted to find at Stuttgart such 
a good orchestra, with his favorite instrument, the 
harp. A program in his writing, November 10, 
1846, leads up to the documents of his Vienna visit, 
in which he had the support of the violinist, Ernst, 
The 


admired 


Molique, Dreyschock, and, above all, of Liszt 
like Hanslick, 


invitation 


historian, Ambros, who, 


him, procured for him an to Prague 
Wider fields opened before the French composer. 
Dresden, in 1854, gave four great performances, and 
there he made the acquaintance of Hans von 
Bilow, an enthusiastic admirer of his and of Schu- 
mann, who devoted to him a brilliant essay in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. In 1863, 
and Benedict” was produced at Baden Baden, and 
Ger 
man performance of the “Requiem” was in Halle 
in 1874. 


There are in the exposition many other most in- 


“Beatrice 


in the following year at Weimar. The first 


teresting objects and the whole collection is one for 
which not only musicians but all lovers of music 
must be grateful. 
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OPERA IN PARIS IN 1900. 


T HE performances at the Grand Opéra last year 
reached the figures of 228. There were as fol- 


lows: 

‘ Number Receipts 

_ of Per- in 
formances Francs 
Faust (Gounod). : oi oa ae 18,229 
Romeo et Juliette (Gouned). beeen 17,862 
Salammib6 (Reyer). «<s.02cccescecs 8 19,109 
Sigurd (Reyer).. és spacers 12,839 
Samson et Dalila ‘(Saint- Seéns). jn ae 19,259 
: e Cid (Massenet).. er 10,324 
a Prise de Troie (Berlioz). ree, 12,113 
robs (Mehul). hak aheveine. 13,570 
Hellé (Deverney). wibinded ere 19,820 
Hamlet (A. Theane). bnsaneensd . 4 19,009 
Lancelot du Lac (Jonciéres).... 6 11,779 
Patrie (Paladilhe)...... eee rE. 16,672 
Lohengrin (Wagner).. oe 14,403 
Les Maitres Chanteurs (Wagner). ; 2 16,530 
Tannhauser (Wagner)............ 12 19,036 
La Valkyrie (Wagner)............ 15 19,176 
Aida (Verdi).... Pee ta tase aoe 12,864 
Rigoletto (Verdi). ; ia 19,804 
Guillaume Tell (Rossiai).. ane 15,264 
Les Huguenots (Meverbeer). nn ae 18,883 
Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer)......... 10 17,393 


The total receipts at the doors were 4,009,626 
francs, and thus with the subvention of 800,000 per 
annum receipts at bals masques, &c., the total 
amount taken in was over 5,000,000 francs. 

Of these performances Gounod had fifty-nine rep- 

Wagner, forty repre- 
Meyerbeer, thirty rep- 
Saint-Saéns, nineteen 


resentations with two works; 
sentations with four works; 
resentations with two works; 
representations with one work. 


DOWN WITH THE DEADHEADS! 


"" determined effort on the part of Manager 

Henry Wolfsohn to break up the clique of 
deadheads at local concerts is beginning to bear 
fruit. Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler positively 
refused to issue any complimentary seats at her re- 
cital last Thursday afternoon in Mendelssohn Hall. 
[In this sensible act she was abetted by her manager, 
who was able to accomplish good results at the 
Hugo Becker recital earlier in the week. 

On both occasions Mendelssohn Hall presented an 
unfamiliar appearance. Not only was it well filled, 
but it was filled by music lovers who, for the dignity 
of the art and artist, paid their way. The box office 
was busy handling real money, and there were glum 
faces worn by members of the old guard of dead- 
heads. If the laborer is worthy of his hire, then the 
singer or player who plays before an audience of 
deadheads is simply demoralizing his or her pro- 
This nuisance must be stamped out. It 
menaces the interests of the entire musical com- 
munity. Besides deadheads are always marplots. 
Chey, being guests on sufferance—unbidden guests 
though none the less unwelcome—are usually the 
most caustic critics of the entertainment. Better 
rows of empty seats than the pernicious custom of 
And it is a custom that de- 


ression 


“dressing the house.” 


ceives no one. 


NATIONAL THEATRE PROJ- 
ECT. 

lo the Editor of the Sun: 
Sir—During the lifetime of my 


THE 


father, the late Senator 
from Indiana, it fell to me to cause to be introduced in 
ever brought before that body for 
the recognition of a national theatre interest. Much dis- 
ussion has followed. We have combined in New York 
upon the idea of an endowed playhouse in this city. 

I am prompted to write you concerning a reported in- 
published this morning as coming from Mr. 
Mansfield, in which Mr. Mansfield with a tone of some 
intolerance concerning the “fads” of the day sounds the 
keynote as to Mr. Carnegie in the matter of the advised 
application of some portion of the $1,500,000 which Mr. 
Carnegie proposes to distribute annually to the purposes 
Might I approve of so worthy 
an idea, while doubting something the possibility of 
realizing the hope of immediate success of that kind? 
Knowing the distrust that lurks in this field of action, 
particularly so far as affects the confidence in the ultimate 


Congress the first bill 


terview 


of an endowed theatre 


outcome of theatrical nationality—a national theatre—TI 
do want to urge all that is good, from whatever source, 
and do not apologize for writing you. 

James PAXTON VOORHEES. 

This proposition is akin to the bill to be intro- 
duced in Congress by Congressman Kahn, of San 
Francisco, for the purpose of securing Government 
support for a National Conservatory of Music. 
With a billion dollar Congress appropriating money 
at such a rate that even the administration Senators 
are beginning to call a halt, there is no prospect for 
extra-constitutional appropriations. 

Before anything of this kind can be done, the 
people must first agree to establish a Department of 
Fine Arts and Culture, and it is doubtful if our 
country Congressmen could ever be induced to con- 
sider this at the loss of river and harbor advantages. 
We are if we 
were we would have them. 


not yet prepared for such luxuries; 


THE SONATA REMODELED. 
N senna BENNETT, 


complains that the public has tired of the full 





the English music critic, 


fledged sonata, and shows a grievous predilection 
for musical snippets. It is a tendency that we have 
commented upon before. It goes with the general 
dislike to continued thinking in any of our modern 
art forms. The opera is killing the symphony, the 
operetta the opera; and only a few days ago Mr. 
Finck commented upon the decay of operetta here 
and abroad. Another authority on the subject, 
Reginald De Koven, recently remarked to a repre- 
sentative of THe Musicavt Courter that the public 
now cares more for a dance than for the most elab- 
orately built finales in comic opera. 

On the other hand Herbert W. 
musician, believes that there is a marked movement 


Ivey, an English 
among serious musicians in favor of continuity in 
no longer writes 
The old time 


music. The modern composer 
variations, but symphonic variations 
march with its double-bar sections has been sup- 
planted by the symphonic march. 
get a piece of music that proceeds without breaks 
from start to finish. This is certainly true of the 
modern music drama, which is more of a piece than 
The symphony and sonata 


In a word we 


the old-fashioned opera. 
have not escaped this modernizing. Movements now 
run on without halt and the repetition or suggestion 
or development is effected in a later movement of 
matter which has already been heard an earlier 
one. This is rather a feeble device, especially if 
overdone. It does not give, strictly speaking, as 
much unity of effect as the older form. <A form 
more elastic in scope, and yet continuous in the- 
matic development may be compassed, so Mr. Ivey 
believes, by spreading the sonata form over all the 
movements instead of confining it to the first, as is 
the customary practice. 

This is the scheme in detail. The first movement 
when the end of the working out is reached should 
drift smoothly into the second movement, the sec- 
ond into the third. When the composer arrives at 
his last movement he can either first announce fresh 
thematic material as is the custom, and then pro- 
ceed to the recapitulation or he can construct his last 
movement entirely from what has been heard before 
by means of an extensive recapitulation and further 
development of the principal subjects heard in the 
preceding movements. If this be done skillfully 
the last movement will bear some resemblance in 
form and structure to Wagner’s ‘Trauermarsch,’ 
which is a procession and a concentration of the 
themes used in the building up of Siegfried’s char- 
acter. The last movement of the remodeled sym- 
phony should be such a concentration of themes 
employed throughout the work. This will give to 
the last movement a characteristic climax. And we 
cannot deny the statement of the inventor of this in- 
genious plan that the last movements of most sym- 
phonies are anti-climaxes. Tchaikovsky attempt- 


ed to solve the problem in his “Manfred” symphony 
by writing a last movement organically allied to the 


COURIER. 


eaitoen movements, yet an independent unit. The 


same may be said of the last movement to his sixth 
symphony. 


Mr. Ivey is convinced that if his idea is pursued, 


cach movement will form an integral part of the 


symphony proper. At present the first movement 
is the symphony, and the succeeding movements, in 
theory, are mere makeweights. This hardly holds 
good in the case of the Beethoven or Brahms sym 
phonies, the last movements of which—except 
where the passacaglia or variations are used—are 
in the rondo form, and of 


“genial” quite as much 


import as the opening movements. ‘This question 
of form is a curious, as well as a momentous one. 
One generation plots out a form with religious elab 
oration and the succeeding generation calmly dis 
cards it in favor of one more simple, and often more 
great 
proves seethoven and Wagner will 
live despite the form in which they worked. 


frivolous. It is what composers say that 


s their salvation. 


Too Many Musicians Here. 





The Musical Mutual Protective Union Raises its Initiation 
Fee to $100. 


[he Musical Mutual Protective Union, because of th« 


competition of musicians who come from all parts of the 


country to New York, has decided to raise its initiation fe« 


take effect at once There was bitt 


number of old 


irom $20 to $100, to 
opposition to the increase from a large 
members, some of whom said that would have a bad 


effect on the union. The union has now 3,200 membe: 

Musical Union 
rapidly 
Advancing 
but if it is 


* certain old regulations in the 
could be abrogated, its future could 
brighten, and its usefulness advance: 
the initiation fee may not be a bad move, 
intended to prevent young aspirants from fulfilling 
their professional destiny the increase will not be of 
benefit *to the Union. The price 
vanced, but not for the purpose of stifling the ambi 


should be ad- 


tion of young aspirants, who desire to join the 
Union. The Musical Union has been of great good 
to many musicians, and it can extend its usefulness, 
but it cannot successfully oppose natural develop 
ment. 


come to New 


Young and outside musicians will grow o1 
© , - 
York, and the Union must admit 


them if they are worthy, and it should charge 


much larger figure for initiation than it has charged 


in the past, but if it prevents aspiring musicians 
from entering, they, as a matter of self-preservation, 
must organize another musical union. The Union 


knows that, and wil! therefore act justly to all. 


T the last Boston Symphony Concert Mr. Loef 
fler’s “Death of Tintagiles” was 
played; we do not mean to say that 


fantastic 
lint’s death 
was fantastic, but the work is, very naturally. The 
name itself might prompt it if the subject did not 
inspire it. For instance: 
Ygraine (turning round distractedly).—They have not fol 
Bellangére! . Bellangére! Aglo 
Where are they? They said they loved him 
lintagiles! 


lowed me. 
vale! ... 
and have left me alone! 
I have come up, come up countles 


Tintagiles! 
. Oh! ’tis true 
teps between high, pitiless walls, and my heart can keep 
life in me no longer. . The arches seem to mov 
(She leans against the pillars of an arch.) I shall fall 
Oh! oh! my poor life! I feel it ‘Tis at the very brim 
of my lips and tries to leave me. I do not know what 
I have heard noth 


I have done. . I have seen nothing; 


ing. ... All is silence! ...I found all these golden 
locks along the steps and along the walls; and I have 
followed them. I have picked them up Oh! oh! they 


are very beautiful! Little Thumbling little Thumb 
ling. ... 

Of course this makes fantastic music essential to 
interpret Maurice Maeterlinck cohesively and co 
herently. 

In the program book we observe: 


Charles Martin Loeffler (born at Miihlhausen i-R.. on 


January 30, 1816; still living in Boston, Mass.) 


Mr. Loeffler is at the concertmaster’s desk of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and has _ preserved 
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himself so Bostonesque that he does not yet show 
his 85 years, and for a man in his 86th year his 
bowing is firm, his wrist pliant, his intonation pure 
He is bald, but that 
is natural for a man of his years and complexion 
Mr. Comee of the Boston Symphony organization, 


and his eyesight unimpaired. 


keeps a “Birth and Death Register” of all its mem 


bers, and his dates and figs can be relied on. 


HE dispatch from Washington to the daily pa- 
pers this week regarding the Kaiser’s prize to 
the Brooklyn Saengerfest was incorrect on one 
point. The Brooklyn Arion’s possession of the prize 
does not soon expire. Through the strangely incon- 
sistent decision of the judges, the Brooklyn Arion 
and the Junger Maennerchor of Philadelphia were 
each to have the prize for eighteen months, or until 
the time of the next Saengerfest in 1903. Only 
seven months have elapsed since the decision was 
made—the Saengerfest was held last July—hence the 
Brooklyn Arion keeps the prize until January, 1902. 
So much for the prize. We coincide with the outside 
comment on the distribution of the time. As hosts 
the Brooklyn singers should have declined to take 
the prize for the first eighteen months, and last sum 
mer THe Musica Courier criticised this unfor 
tunate breach of hospitality. A special committee 
from the Northeastern Saengerbund went to Wash 
ington Monday, and while there waited upon the 
German Ambassador, Dr. Holleben, turning over to 
his care a handsome souvenir for his Majesty, km- 
peror William, valued at $1,200. This token will 
be sent to Berlin as a mark of gratitude for the Em 
peror’s beautiful prize. 


Hildegard Hoffmann. 


ISS HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, the young so 

prano, has been engaged for a recital at Spring 
field, Mass., 
concert of the Troy Choral Club, March 11, and will give 
a recital at Yonkers, N. Y., on March 15. Miss Hoffmann 
and Miss Anna Otten have engaged ior a return concert 
at Haverstraw, N. Y 


ly earlier in the season 


March 1 he) | will appear as soloist at the 


, where the two artists appeared joint 





Following are criticisms of Miss Hoffmann’s appearance 
at Worcester, Mass 

Miss H ant 8 \ 

4 an att a ‘ t ac t « 4 

rong for ‘ ent ar 
with confidence H Liszt’s “The Lore 
ey"; Schubert's “WI Is Sylvia Nevin's Raft Song’; Emer 
Burst, Ye Applebud id M ‘ rayer rom Bizet’s “Car 
men She was heard in duct w ir. M “ Goetz “Calm 
as the Night Worcester | ® 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, sopran t Brooklyn, made a favor 
able impression, and in her duet with Mr. Mayhew the voice blend 
ng was true and even Miss Hoffmann’s rendering of the group 
three songs played € ricd adapta y { r pran 
Worcester Spy 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann sted Mr. Mayhew. She is an artist 
with attractive persor ty and sing with confidence and chart 
She is the soprano in Rev, Dr. Meredith's church in Brooklyn. Her 
master was Oscar Saenge Worcester I ning Gazett 


Dorothy Harvey Sings in Princeton. 


* the evening of February 11 Dorothy Harvey, the 
beautiful young Canadian soprano, took part in a 
concert given by the Pittsburg Orchestra, under Victor 
Herbert’s direction, in Princeton, N. J. Mrs 


won an ovation Her 


Harvey 


selections were Alf. Bachelet’s 


‘Chere Nuit”; “The Danza,” Chadwick, and Strauss’ 
Serenade,” all of which made a very favorable impres 
sion, encores being demanded after each appearance. In 


referring to the event the New York 
stated that “Mrs 


ing.” 


Herald appropriately 


Harvey shared the honors of the even 


Etta Miller Orchard. 


This fair lady and fine singer was the subject of a three 


quarter length picture in a New York daily of last week, 


with brief biographical mention. She remains at the Mar 
ble Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth 
street, and is undoubtedly the means of attracting many 
there to hear her beautiful voice 


Roberts (Elmira) Recitals. 
Miss Roberts gave two piano recitals January 26 and 
February 2, a score of piano pupils taking part, doing 
credit to themselves and their teacher, who is known as 
one of the leading teachers of the southern tier 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





A Muscular Musician. 


Our Jane has always had the craze 

lo play as Paderewski plays 

And that she has acquired his ways 
We've evidence bombastical 

For our piano wildly quakes 
With daily epileptic shakes 

The while she thereat hourly takes 
Her exercise gymnastical 


No sooner doth she get her pose 
Than she each trained extensor throws 
Upon the keys with blows on blows 
Surpassingly herculean; 
She pivots here, she pivots there, 
Lands knockout punches everywhere, 
Till tonic forces fill the air 
E’en to the vaults cerulean 


Crescendoes on crescendoes chase 
Sforzandos o'er the keyboard’s face 
And when with tutti forza brace 

She climbs the heights vociferous, 
We mount our wheels and ride away 
Ten miles beyond her muscles’ play, 
Yet do we hear at close of day, 

Her volleying soniferous 

From the Boston Courier 


| SUPPOSE that in the last analysis a man’s char- 
acter may be gauged by his attitude toward his 
mother’s sex. ell me the company a man keeps 
and I’ll read you his horoscope might run this way 
Tell me how a man regards women and [’ll tell 
you what he is. The ungallantry now displayed by 
men and critics is largely the fault of the unfair sex. 
Women are pressing men closely as competitors in 
every profession. The pulpit has been invaded, and 
1 know of few occupations in which women do not 
shine. Policemen are so far untroubled by femi 
Piano playing was long ago raided 
And that brings me 
Some months ago | 


nine rivalry. 
and conquered by women. 
back to my first contention. 
wrote several papers to prove that women could 
not play the piano like men; | was accused of cyni- 
cism, and I became aware that | had made several 
warm, personal enemies. Yet | had only treated the 
rhe cerebral, 


anatomical, in a word the physiological side of the 


subject in its historical significance. 
case, did not appeal to me. I said, as you have 
seen, that the half dozen big women pianists in a 
century but demonstrate my argument. They are 
exceptional, the “sports” of genius—if I may bor- 
row a word from Darwin. 

Every theory has its weak strand. With mine the 
rope broke when Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler played 
a recital here last Thursday afternoon in Mendels- 
sohn Hall. It was Columbus’ egg over again, and 
not in the least humiliated by my defeat I stayed 
until she improvised a supplementary recital, and 
went on my way rejoicing; we had heard much 
good music—so let theories go hang. E pur si 


muove! as Galileo remarked to his Papal friends. 


This was her program: 
Schumann 
Godard 
Norwegian 


Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 
Ballades (No. 1, 
Ballade, op. 24 


from Fantaisie, op. 143) 
(variations on a 


melody) Grieg 
Song Without Words, op. 62, No. 6 Mendelssohn 
Song Without Words, op. 67, No. 4 Mendelssohn 
Impromptu, op. 36 Chopin 
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Etude, op. 10, No. 4. Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. 7 Chopin 
Valse, op. 70, No. 1 Chopin 
Liebestraum (Nocturne, No. 3) Liszt 
Tarantelle (No. 3 from Venezia e Napoli) Liszt 


Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler is now a great artist 
She has repose—I should not care for any more in 
her case. Too much repose soon degenerates into 
a petrification of manner. Aristocratic calm of the 
“caste of Vere de Vere” is all well enough in a draw 
ing room, but on a concert stage, before the key 
board of a noble Steinway grand, the less said about 
reserve the better. Without nerves you can’t inter 
est or excite your hearers 3loomfield Zeisler does 
both. Sometimes she 


edge of despair; anon she wooes you with her liquid 


drags you to the ragged 
and sonorous cantilena. She is indeed a great artist, 
and is now a living proof of the Diderot dramatic 
paradox—to produce passion in others the actor 
must himself be passionless. In times now happily 
past this woman was dominated by her feelings 
Her nerves rode her hard, and a performance from 
her ever nimble fingers was either a thrilling victory 
or else a fiery runaway. There was no medium. 
To-day, mistress of her mechanism and possessor 
of her own soul, Bloomfield Zeisler plays magnifi 
is exuber 


cently. She has still the “scarlet” style, 


ant, passionate and willful. Her readings are her 
own, often too much so; but who shall say nay? 
[he program was not the thing of snippets it 
seems at first glance. The Schumann symphonk 
studies are as great as any sonata that he wrote, and 
to play them demands fingers, soul, brains—and 
again brains. These qualities were all present in 
amazing proportions. Barring a tendency to over 
accentuation, which is but this pianist’s way of say 
ing “Retro me Sathanas” to her old rhythmical de 
mon, the work was finely played, finely character- 
ized. I use the word “fine” with purpose, for 
breadth there was in plenty; but fineness of phras 
ing was the predominating feature. She plays like 
a woman, not like a petticoated male. There were 
many details that I should like to dwell upon in this 
interpretation. Too filed out were several of the 
variations. I marked for my own memory the third 
variation, with its ‘cello melody in the bass—is it the 
third? 


usually get, but it 


The variation in E was hardly as fast as we 


gained on the musical side. 
Slower, too, was the G sharp minor one, slower and 
after its main 


almost Chopinesque rhe march 


theme is enunciated, always bores me. There is a 
rhythmical and a tonal sameness that soon proves 
monotonous. 

[he Godard Ballade was new to me. It was played 
beautifully, but did not seem worth the trouble of 
memorizing. Grieg’s mosaic of melodies, ingen 
iously contrived and harmonically ingenuous, were« 
finesse. 


admirable examples of nuance, of They 


were played in the right poetic key throughout 
Mendelssohn was represented by the “Spring” and 
So exquisitely was the latter 


‘Spinning” songs. 


given that it had to be repeated. Here Bloomfield 
Zeisler was the miniaturist. Chopin’s F sharp major 
Impromptu was charmingly delivered. And it pre 
sented some novel effects in dynamics. The scales 
at the close shone like fountain spray in the moon 
light. The Chopin studies were the C sharp minor 
and the C And the G flat Valse 


why does it sound G flat instead of F sharp ?—was 


major in op. 10 


something to have astounded De Pachmann, the man 
with the feather duster touch. It was joyous in 
every bar, joyous and sparkling. The Liszt Nox 

turne was sounded with a sumptuous touch, and the 
Che middle 


Breadth 


arantelle a marvel of rapid digitation 
section was taken at a very slow tempo 
however, was evidently aimed at and compassed 
Then, amidst the noise made by many feminine 
hands and throats, Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler played 
the “Erl-King” in a dramatic and highly exciting 
We were given the D flat Valse, the 
“Marche Militaire” of Schubert-Tausig, and ‘* Hark 
Hark, the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt, all gone through 


manner. 
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with in a superlative way. The latter was invested 
with the tender color we call Paderewskian. 

It is always a pleasure to have verified one’s early 
predictions. Unluckily, for my powers of prophe- 
cies, I never dreamed that Bloomfield Zeisler would 
become the artist she is. She is a rare personality. 

©®A® 

I have been asked what was the encore given at 
the concert of the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra by 
this pianist. The piece was unfamiliar to me, so I 
asked and was told—Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espag- 
nol”; and very brilliantly was it played. 

©A® 

The witty and always interesting daily musical 
column now appearing in the Evening Sun is writ- 
ten by William Chase. Anyone who has attempted 
the feat of filling space daily about the doings of 
musicians must appreciate Mr. Chase’s unfailing 
cleverness and charm of style. 

©®AaA® 

The poor music critics have been hard put to 
it to write their columns concerning the Queen and 
music, says the London Musical Standard, One can 
detect the feverish consultation of many books in 
the compilation of the few facts directly connecting 


the beloved sovereign with our art. From the 
Athenaeum I snatch a couple which I have not read 
elsewhere. “Liszt was summoned to Windsor in 


1840, and again in 1886, the year of his death. On 
1e second occasion the Queen received the veteran 


t 
pianist in an exceedingly friendly manner, and re- 
minded him that she had heard him forty-six years 
previously. Liszt, by the way, also had a long 
memory. Dr. Hueffer, in his ‘Half a Century of 
Music in England,’ written on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of 1887, relates that when in 1886 Liszt en- 
tered the music room at Windsor, he remarked to 
Cusins, then master of music to the Queen, “This is 
the place where I played before George IV. sixty 
and more years ago.’ Liszt in fact played to the 
king when, as a prodigy, he visited London in 1824, 
also again in 1825.” 

®G®A® 

In a brief tribute to the memory of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, “So solltet ihr Nietzsche verstehen” (in 
the Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung for January 
5), Frau Prof. Wanda Bartels tells of her and her 
husband’s chance acquaintance with the famous 
thinker during a sojourn in Venice. She dwells 
upon the contrast of his own modest reserve and 
unassuming ways with those of the blustering youths 
who flaunt in public as his followers and believers 
in his “system”; for he had no system, and “did not 
write to teach the immature, but to free his own 
soul.” Frau Bartel’s protest calls to mind the more 
weighty and truly enlightening utterances of another 
personal friend of Nietzsche, Prof. Paul Deussen of 
Kiel, who, writing in the Wiener Rundschau for 
October 15, on the “Truth about Friedrich Niet- 
zsche,” discusses with great clearness the two 
cardinal points of Nietzsche’s doctrine, viz., the 
Uebermensch and the ewige Wiederkehr, or eternal 
repetition of the world process. The former, Pro- 
fessor Deussen holds, is an ideal of humanity which, 
in essential points, coincides with the Christ of the 
Church; and when Nietzsche insists that the man 
within us must be overcome in order that the Ueber- 
mensch may arise, he preaches what all great moral- 
ists and religious teachers have preached. Nietzsche 
errs in his conception of the nature of the “negation 
of the will” and in substituting genius for morality 
(or the intellect for the will) as the means of at- 
taining to an ideal humanity. 
©a © 


“Let me congratulate you on your charming play- 


ing, Miss Bangs,” said the new next door neighbor, 
who had dropped in; “I heard you at the piano for 
several hours this afternoon. Was that Wagner 
you were playing?” “Oh, dear, no,” fluttered Miss 
Bangs, with a titter, “that was the piano tuner.”— 
This gem was in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


In the current Jnternational Monthly William 
Archer exposes certain popular errors, as he re- 
gards them, about Ibsen. These are that Ibsen 
lacks style and effective dramatic construction, that 
he is a pessimist, that he lacks humor, and is pro- 
vincial. We reprint the paragraph on pessimism in 
Ibsen by which it appears that we should cal! him 
not pessimist, but reformer: . 

No critical dogma has more universal currency 
than that which declares Ibsen to be a pessimist; 
yet nothing can be more clearly demonstrated than 
that, in the philosophic sense of the term, he is not 
a pessimist at all. Pessimism is the doctrine which 
holds life to be fundamentally and irremediably evil, 
pleasure a fleeting dream, pain an enduring reality, 
and all efforts at the amelioration of human condi- 
tions a mere fostering of that illusion which Nature 
has implanted in us to further her own inscrutably 
sinister ends. Leopardi, one of the greatest and 
most consistent of pessimists, has summed up the 
creed in the following sentence: ““Men are miserable 
by necessity, and resolute in believing themselves 
to be miserable by accident.” But no one is more 
resolute than Ibsen in the latter belief. He does 
not say with Leopardi, “Life is bad at the best’’; he 
says “Life is bad because so many men happen to 
be knaves and fools; let us correct human knavery 
and folly, and life will be eminently worth living.” 
Perhaps this is an overstatement of his position. It 
would be difficult to bind him down to a positive 
assertion of the ultimate value of life. But at least 
he is sufficiently hopeful to have no doubt of its 
being worth while to correct such evils as are plain- 
ly corrigible. Dr. Brandes has long ago defined 
very exactly Ibsen’s attitude toward life, in calling 
him an “indignation pessimist.” Indignant he is at 
the prevailing paltriness of the human character. 
He is always and essentially a satirist. But pessi- 
mism, in the true sense of the word, leaves no room 
for satire and indignation. If life is evil to the core, 
why tinker at the incidental evils on the surface? 
Every seeming improvement in human conditions 
new sen- 





merely creates an opening for new life- 
tience, new misery—to rush in. This is the logical 
position of philosophic pessimism; it is almost en- 
tirely foreign to Ibsen. 

©A® 

Sarah Bernhardt was once playing at Marseilles 
in a spectacular play, in which she made her entrée 
accompanied by six Turkish slaves. A line on the 
program announced that these six Turks would 
accompany Madame Bernhardt; but when the time 
came for them to go on, one of the youngsters had 
disappeared. Sarah mustered the five in order and 
made her entrance with a grand flourish. The 
house was crowded, but not a hand clap greeted her 
as she appeared. Then a still, small voice in the 
gallery murmured something in an indignant tone. 
Fifty voices immediately took up the strain, and in 
ten seconds more the whole house was shouting the 
same phrase. Bernhardt strained every nerve to 
catch what they were complaining about. She 
knew the phrase began with “Manque,” but the rest 
of it was lost in the general hubbub. For a full 
minute the tumult continued. Then Sarah, mutter- 
ing things below her breath, rushed like a fury down 
to the footlights. In the front row the actress had 
spotted one man who was not taking part in the 
hullabaloo. Pointing at him, the actress exclaimed, 
sternly: “You seem to be the only sensible person 
in the house. Tell me what on earth they are kick- 
ing up this row for?” The man rose, bowed to the 
actress, and remarked, in very bad American- 
‘rench: “Madame, you are shy one Turk.” 

©®AaA® 

Says the Academy: 

Since most of the fiction of Balzac, Turgenev, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi, Meredith, D’Annunzio, Hardy 
and Zola is domestic, it may properly be asked what 
sinister or satiric import attaches to the term “do- 
mestic novel’? The answer lies in the fact that the 


adjective applies, not to the themes of this particular 
class of novel, but to its public. The domestic novel 
is so called because it is written for, not because it 
is written about, domesticity. At the same time, 
since it may have wit, and even humor, and may be 
concerned with the affairs of adult people, it is not 
to be confused with the “story for girls.’ It is part 
of the artistic furniture of the home, like the ballad 
on the piano and the water color on the wall. It is 
admitted because it respects that “sanctity of the 
English home” which some other things—for in- 
stance, the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—are said to 
“invade.” Dean Farrar once wrcte a book whose 
sub-title is ‘The World of School.” There is “a 
world of home,” which preserves its qualities only 
by ignoring every other world. The English world 
of home is one of the most perfectly organized 
microcosms on this planet, not excepting the Indian 
purdah. The product of centuries of culture, it is 
regarded, not too absurdly, as the fairest flower of 
Christian civilization. It exists chiefly of course, 
for women, but it could never have been what it is 
had not men bound themselves to respect the code 
which they made for it. It is the fountain of re- 
finement and of consolation, the nursery of affection. 
It has the peculiar faculty of nourishing itself, for 
it implicitly denies the existence of anything beyond 
its doorstep, save the Constitution, a bishop, a 
rector, the seaside, Switzerland and the respectful 
poor. And its exciusiveness is equaled by its dog- 
matism. In the home there are no doubts, no un- 
certainties, no “open questions.” The code, sur- 
passing even that of Napoleon, provides for all con- 
tingencies. This is right; that is wrong—always 
has been, always will be. This is nice; that is not 
nice—always has been, always will be. The earth 
may spin like a fretful midge amid problems, philos- 
ophers may tremble with profound hesitations, par- 
tisans may fight till the arenas are littered with 
senseless mortality ; but the home, wrapt in the dis- 
creet calm of its vast conservatism, remains ever 
stable, a refuge and a seclusion for those who will 
accept its standards and agree not to create a dis- 
turbance. 
©®A® 

“Joseph,” the ex-valet de chambre of Felix 
Faure, has written a book. Joseph did not begin 
and end his carriere with the late president, but had 
attended to the wants of others, and, at last, M. Paul 
Bourget, of whom he says: “I have been most use- 
ful to M. Bourget, for it is | who taught him how to 
sit without creasing the tails of his frock coat, or, 
what is worse, part them like an épicier. Before my 
time he used to buy his cravats with ready made 
bows, he wore cotton socks and flannelette night 
shirts, he purchased his perfumes at the Louvre— 
anywhere; he was hardly presentable.” 

©®A® 


Lyof Haendelman sends the following curious 
contribution to musical sociology. It is entitled: 


The Family of “ The Strings’ Personified. 


6 Ee ne RAST, 
ES EO EE Te ee ee Husband 
a eee 


.... Friend of the house” 
Public Opinion 


Violoncello .... 
Double bass mie 
P. S—“There is the modern drama in a nutshell.” 


®©®A® 
Mr. Haendelman also wishes to know if Boro- 
din’s letters to Liszt are translated from the Rus- 
sian. They are. Habets, if I mistake not, has Eng- 
lished them. 
®A® 
Richard Burmeister will play for the benefit of 
the Liszt monument fund at Mendelssohn Hall next 
Thursday afternoon, February 28. The monument 
is to be erected in Weimar, and as the fund is short 
there has been a determined movement abroad to 
make up the deficit. D’Albert, Stavenhagen, Marie 
Jaell, Robert Freund, Alfred Reisenauer and Pad- 


erewski have all played benefit concerts for the 
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cause. Here Burmeister has taken up the idea, and 
a committee of well-known musicians and music 
lovers are pushing the thing along. 

If ever a man dead or alive deserved memorial 
recognition from musicians that man is Franz Liszt. 
A more generous character never existed. I hope 
that his memory will be honored in a substantial 
fashion, and not merely by conventional lip service. 
Mr. Burmeister, a pupil of Liszt’s, and worshipper 
of his music—which he plays on all occasions—is 

It is a pity that 
I look fora large 


just the artist to give this concert. 
Carnegie Hall could not be filled. 

audience at Hall. Of course Mr. 
Burmeister will play the D minor Sonata. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink will sing some of the more nota- 
The 


Mendelssohn 


ble songs, such as “The Three Gypsies.” 
affair ought to be a huge success. 
Inhuman Documents. 


Here’s a sandal that belonged to Casar’s mother 
And a slipper from the ma of Bonaparte; 

This rod of birch, believe me, is none other 
Than caused the Kaiser’s childish tears to start 


This ferule whacked the Father of His Country, 
Lord Nelson felt the fervor of this strap, 

The cane here shown, ’tis said, had the effrontery 
On Willie Shakespeare’s frame to lightly tap. 


Then down with the legends and myths of the past, 

From Balmung to foam Aphrodit« 
We're getting to cold realism at last 
These paddled the seats of the mighty! 


C. L. C., in the Cornell Widow 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Program. 


New York, Thursday Evening, February 21, 1901. 
Fidelio, in E 


Overture to major, op. 72 Beethoven 


Concerto for Piano, No. 1, in E flat major.... . Liszt 
Symphonic Poem, The Death of Tintagiles Loefiler 
(After the drama by M. Maeterlinck), for or 
chestra and two violes d'amour obbligate (MS.) 

Fantastic Symphony, No, 1, in C major, op. 16A ger] 


Dreams—Passions 
A Ball. 
Scene in the Fields. 
March to the Scaffold. 
Walpurgisnight’s Dream. 
Soloist, Adele Aus der Ohe 


New York, Saturday Afternoon, February 23. 
. Brahms 
... Beethoven 


Academic Festival Overture, op. 80 
Concerto for Violin, in D major, op. 61 
(Cadenzas by Mr. Kreisler.) 
Symphony No. 3, in C minor, with organ 
Soloist, Fritz Kreisler 


Saint-Saéns 





Mme. Schiller’s Musicale. 


ME MADELINE SCHILLER, 
pianist, gave a reception and musicale at her resi- 
dence, 272 West Eighty-sixth street, last Wednesday after 
noon, Very few of those invited sent their “regrets,” for 
Madame Schiller’s ‘at bore her guests. 
She herself is a charming hostess and one always meets 
at her house many interesting people. Madame Schiller 
received her guests in a cream satin gown adorned with 
point lace. She received a large number of bouquets and 
these she massed in a tasteful fashion where all eyes could 
behold the pretty picture. 
The musical program included songs by Tom Karl and 
Mr. Phillips, a pupil of Mr. Karl; songs by Dudley 
Buck, Jr., and Miss Carrie Bridewell. Dudley Buck, Sr., 


the distinguished 


homes” never 


accompanied for his son. Madame Schiller contributed 
piano solos, playing especially well a Chopin Ballade. 
Madame Schiller’s daughter, Miss Gertrude Bennett, 


added recitations in English and French 

Pink carnations were used as table decorations in the 
dining room. Sando] Milliken was among the group of 
pretty girls who poured tea. 
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Artistic Faculty, con- ) ADELE MARGULIES HENRY T. FINCK ot 
sisting of LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, MAX SPICKER and others. 


onservatory of Music of America, 
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Heinrich Meyn. 


Tw EW singers of the present day are more widely 
(Wo known in both musical and social circles than 
Kon this man, whose pleasant face looks out upon 
the world in such bright and contented 
Small wonder this, for he has an 
assured position in the world of music and connected by 
Knickerbocker family. 
While abroad, during which time his party did the Paris 
Exposition and went to Bayreuth, Mr. Meyn sang for 
Mme. Cosima Wagner, and had from her direct the offer 
this would, however, have 


fashion 


marriage with a prominent 


of a rele for next summer; 


his remaining there for nearly a month 
Meyn’s plans would not permit 


made necessary 


longer, and this Mr 
He expects this season to sing in iunportant concerts, 


giving also a series of recitals, in which some novelties 


will be presented, sure to attract attention because of the 


unique combination. As his oratorio repertory consists of 


sixty-three works, with twenty operas likewise, and all the 


standard classic and modern songs, it will be seen that 


Mr. Meyn has no intention of secluding himseli 


Mr. Meyn has had much experience as a teacher, and is 


this season devoting more time to this, at his handsome 


studio in the Sherwood, 58 West Fifty-seventh street 


Filled with hangings of rare taste, skins and rare pewters, 
this is a most artistic nook, reflecting credit on the taste 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Meyn. The latter’s tastes are also 
notably artistic, as may be expected from her lineage; 
she paints, sings, plays, and is altogether the artistic 


helpmeet. 


At the recent studio a much applauded 
singer was young Truman Henry Miner, who sang 


Mr. Meyn Handel's “The Man of War” 
He is one of Mr. Meyn’s pupils, and as these¢ 


musical at the 
with 
Lord is a most 


lelightfully 


develop they will come before the public. Last summer 
while abroad Mr. Meyn sang in Hamburg, his former 
home, when the Hamburger Nachrichten, the leading 
ritical paper of the city, said (translation): 
numerous audience gathered in the Altonaer Buergerverein, in 
ler to listen to the song recital of the well-known singer, Hein 
Meyn * * * Everyone had reason t be glad they were 
resent, and sorry that the evening passed so fast. Mr. Meyn per 
formed the difficult task of filling in the entire evening with his 
ngs alone—not an easy task—with much success. * * * He had 
n his opening songs the opportunity to display one of the most 
irming characteristics Of his singing-—his wW ynderfu ly efiective 
piano singing, without falsetto. With the diminishing of the phrase 
enunciation remains ever distinct. * * * Such stormy applause 
ywwed Franz’s “Hoehen und Waelder” and a Haydn “Sere 


nade” that Mr. Meyn was compelled to grant an encore 


ongs by Arthur Foote, Chaminade and Bizet, Mr 
ice material came out 
A beautiful 


applause and appreciation which was his, 


In three 
Meyn’s splendid 
earnest accent 


wonderfully, marked with 


= aurel wreath, handed Mr. Me 


and rhythm 
indicated somewhat the 


and the vigorous applause at the close caused him to give still an 
ther encore. 

Mr. Meyn has sung in various parts of this country 
seen herewith: 
Plunket sang 


an Ovation as Mr 


with great success, as may be 


Mr, Meyn created a sensation. NN since Greene 
other male singer been accorded sucl 
night. He 


instantly, and only 


ere has any 


Meyn received last won his way into the hearts of his 


audience increased in favor as the hours went 


by. It may be said without treason that he is rather remindful of 


Plunket 
and that he sings ball: 


Greene in personal quality of voice and style, 








appearance, 
s with marvelous effectiveness. But Meyn 


s German and Greene is Irish, and there is all the difference in the 


world. There were those who declared last night, under the spell of 


Heinrich voice that they preferred the German 
} 


His voice has that rich, sympathetic, vil 


Meyn’s ravishing 
rating quality, so rare and so 
delightful; he sings with perfect ease and his enunciation is perfect. 
Moreover, his accent is perfect, and to find a singer who sings per 


fect French, Italian and German is biiss enough in itself for one 


night.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, December 4, 1896 


Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, seems particularly adapted to Wag- 


His perfect enunciation must have been a joy to those 
Press, May 


nerian roles 
of the audience who understood German.—Detroit Free 
14, 1897. 

It is seldom that Syracuse has been favored with a more pleasing 
vocalist.—Syracuse Herald, February 16, 1897 
The criticism of Heinrich Meyn was also most favorable to the 
art of that gentleman. He possesses a most admirable method, and 
accomplished his numbers in He was heard to 
best advantage in the Schumann songs, which fairly live under his 
rendering. Mr. Meyn received a double encore after these sympa 


glorious fashion. 


thetic German songs.—Syracuse Journal, February 16, 1897. 


Mr. Meyn not only has a pleasing voice with the attraction of a 
tenor quality in it, but he has temperament,a generous warmth and 
ardor about his singing that make it valuab‘e. 


ness and power and meaning and sincerity 


He sings with direct- 
New York Sun, March 


20, 1897. 
Heinrich Meyn, basso, completed the list, and with honor, too 
His voice is more of an actual basso than is generally heard in con 
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cert rooms and on the stage, and yet it is entirely free from the 
coarseness which so often mars that kind of voice. He sings we 


and with fair expression.—Minneapolis Times, May 18, 1897 


Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, was also @ mewcomer, who is th« 
possessor of a voice of large compass and excellent timbre The 
work allotted to him in “The and he fully met 
Do the Nation 


applause, and he will be a 


Messiah” is arduous, 


the requirements of the part. His singing of “Why 
So Furiously Rage?’ 
welcome addition to Mr 


Daily Gazette and Bulletin, May 11, 1897. 


met with warn 


Stewart's corps of artists.—Williamsport 


From beginning to end orchestra, chorus and soloists received 


grand ovation. Mr. Meyn had not sung many notes when it could 
seen that he had captured the 


and the declamatory force and 


plainly be audience He appeared 


in fine voice, his English is excellent, 


intense feeling of his work quite carried his audience and the society 
away with him. Both Mr. McKinley and Mr. Meyn are worthy of 
all the praise that can be given them.—Cleveland Leader, May 13 


1897 


Heinrich Meyn made a most favorable impression. He has a rich 
His rendition of “O Thou Sub 
style. Hx 


responded 


full bass voice, and controls it we 


from “‘Tannhauser,” was in artistic 


threw a great deal of feeling into his voice, and when he 


ime Evening Star,” 


to an encore and gave the “Toreador Song from “Carmen,” there 
was an enthusiasm on the part of the audience that was unusua 
among Richmond people.—Richmond Times, May 7, 1897 

Herr Meyn began the short program with five songs from Sci 


mann’s “Dichterliebe.”” Herr Meyn’s pronunciation of German d 


serves a meed of recognition, everything clear, well intoned and 
easily followed. * * * But the best of these songs was “Ich groli 
nicht,” the most dramatic song of its length (or brevity) in tl 

world, in which the singer gave all t terrific denunciation and 


scorn of the poem and music Archibald Douglas” brought out 


every charm of the singer's excellent voice and method. * * 
Archibald Douglas’ has not been so we ung as last night in 
Boston since the Henschelian epoch, and Herr Meyn has a better 
ice per se than Mr. Hensche Boston Advertiser 
Mr. Meyn filled the ; e of Campanar acceptably Mr 


Meyn received the warmest applause, and throvghout he was cor 


lially appreciated Boston Globe 


Nintl 


Beethoven's 


Herald 


Mr, Meyn delivered the opening recitative in 


Symphony in a thoroughly artistic fashion.— Boston 


n Wagner's “Rheingold, 


and gave great satisfactior Boston Transcrif, 


Mr. Meyn’s delivery of the arias was very praisewort! New York 
rribune 

Heinrich Meyn appeared in the ‘“Toread Song,” from “Carmen 
Mr. Meyn has a fine baritone He us evidently been a carefu 
student; he sings honestly and conscientiou with spirit and har 
ioniously. He, too, was recalled and remembered florally.—Portland 


, October 20, 1897 





This was Mr. Meyn’s first appearance Bangor. He sang hand 
mely. His voice is a | tone, with many beautiful qualities in 
and his singing zed by a very effective manner which 
did much to mz ntere ng Bangor Daily Commer 

cial 
Mr. Meyn repeated his former success with his “Toreador Song 


which caught the house Portland Argus. 


A Galloway Pupil Engaged for Prominent Church. 


Miss Edith Louise Pratt, the charming young soprano 
has been unanimously chosen as soloist of the quartet 
choir of the North Reformed Church, Newark, N. J 


Miss Pratt is a pupil of J. Armour Galloway, and the num 
ber of singers from this studio that are holding prominent 
church positions and singing in public is quite phenom 


enal. 


Morris Pupils’ Recital. 

Lucille Smith Morris gave another 

recital at the residence of Mrs 

Saturday afternoon, and all showed further progress 
Mrs 


citals, which she will give in this city and in Brooklyn 


The pupils of Mrs 
Harrison at Flatbush last 


Morris will soon be heard in a series of piano re 


Hegner Lenten ’Cello Recital. 


Anton Hegner announces three cello recitals on Thurs 
day afternoons during Lent 


Cady Piano Recital. 


Miss Harriette Cady will give a piano recital at Mendels 
sohn Hall on Wednesday afternoon, March 6 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BosTON, February 17, 1901 


AROLD BAUER played for the first time here 
in chamber music February 11 at a Kneisel 
concert in Association Hall. The program in- 
cluded Verdi’s Quartet in E César 
Franck’s piano Quintet, Haydn’s Quartet in G, 
Op. 77 No. 1 


minor; 


Verdi’s Quartet was written in Naples and first played 
the composer April 1, 1873. It came be- 
‘Requiem” (1874), and the 
It was first played 
here at a Euterpe concert January 4, 1882, by Messrs. Al- 
Heind!] and Fries. 1 


iti as early as 1877 


the house 
tween “Aida” (1871) and the 


omposer was nearly sixty years old 


believe it was 


Who first played 


en, Dannreuth 
performed in Cincinn 
in New York? 
It was for a time the fashion to say that Verdi knew 
iothing about German music and disdained it: and I 


remember a story that he had not heard the music of “Don 


Giovanni” nor seen the score of it until after he had writ 
en “Aida.” There is also a story that after “Aida,” and 
performances of operas by Wagner in Italy, he 


died the German masters night and day, and that works 
’y Bach were on his writing table, dinner table and bil 

rd table, if not in the bathroom 

It is not necessary to believe all these stories. Of course 
e man studied, but the idea that he suddenly saw a great 


ht as he w near Bologna, and heard a voice asking 
g 





why he continued to write in the Italian style, is en- 
ertained only by the old guard of Wagnerites. As Mr 
Saléda’s friend, M. de Nevers, once said: “Of course 
Verdi could not remain indifferent to the progress of his 
irt, and of course there is a wide gap between ‘Oberto’ 
ind ‘Otello’; but it is within himself that the master found 
he elements of innovation, and none can say that he alone 


vould not have sufficed for the remodeling of lyric drama 
* * * The long and short of it is that there are neither 


rious styles nor manners in Verdi, for his was a genius 
1 permanent evolution and constant growth, and there is 
work of his from the earliest that does not point to 











What that progress was is best de- 


a tuture progress be 
‘For fifty years Verdi 


scribed in Boito’s graphic words: 
has been climbing on to his own shoulders.’ 

Verdi undoubtedly wrote the quartet as an amusement 
in technical study. I do not believe that he ever took it 
seriously. We know his admiration for Palestrina and 
other old masters from his noble reply to Von Bilow’s 
letter of apology and from a letter in answer to a pro- 
posal to put him at the head of a music school. But Verdi 
has told us almost nothing ¢ ibout the composition or char 
acter of his own works, and in this he did not resemble 
Wagner, Richard Strauss—and there are others North- 
cote, the painter, said to Hazlitt: “You cannot be always 
with your picture to explain it to others; it must be left 
to speak for itself. Those who stand before their pictures 
and make fine speeches about them do themselves a world 
of harm; a painter should cut out his tongue, if he wishes 
to succeed.” 

This quartet is by no means an attempt of an Italian 
to be a German. Liszt denationalized Sgambati; Busoni 
is a hypo-modern German, and there are young Italians 
who have sold their melodic birthright for a mess of dull 
counterpoint, served with a thick brown sauce, so that 
their works are not unlike the soup meat that appears as 
the second or third course at a conventional table d’hote 
in a small German town. But Verdi is Italian, even in 
his Four Sacred Pieces, even in the ingenious and beau 
tiful harmonizations of the Scala Enigmatica. 

Nor is this quartet trivial. There is skillful contrapuntal! 
writing, as well as melody, vocal harmonies and firm color 
[he second movement is of conspicuous beauty. The third 
movement is piquant; Azucena, young and in coquettish 
mood, listens to the love song of a Spaniard. The finale 
s an important document to illustrate the technical growth 
of a genius, to prove that in 1873 Verdi was on easy term 
with canon and fugue. The quartet is more than a curi- 
osity; it is more than a miniature done patiently by a 
It is so free from pretension and labor; you do 
‘Now I'll show you what I 


rescoer 
not hear the composer saying, 
can do.” 

César Franck’s Piano Quintet was first played in Paris at 

concert of the National Society, January 17, 1880, with 
Saint-Saéns as the pianist. Ysaye produced it in Boston 
April 23, 1898, with Lachaume as pianist. Gevaert heard 
this quintet, and said to the composer: “You have trans- 
formed chamber music; you have opened : a new way, ‘g _and, | 
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as you know, Gevaert is not given to hysteria. 


of mysticism; and then again it is intensely human 


Franck himself was a most devout Catholic. He was a 


Jelgian his religious belief and fervor; he was not ar 
\bbeé Liszt; and he kept himself pure in thought and pur 


pose. His melancholy arose from the thought of unhappi 


ness, injustice and sin; not from wounded persona! vanity 


or the conviction that he was not appreciated 
in his music, but he is never pessimisit his man o 
kindly, but not distinguished face, this humble man, whose 
life was given up to the service of his church and the in 
struction of his pupils, dreamed celestial dreams, and he 
heard the harmonies of the seventh heaven, and to him the 
angels spoke. His music is the true music of the future 


Chis quintet is still twenty-five years ahead of the hearers 


of to-day. There is much that is strange, prophetic in it; 
and yet who can escape the enwrapping sonority, the 
haunting melancholy of certain themes, the unearthly har 
monies, the authority as of a supernatural 
elemental passion? 
lasting hills. 


The structure is as that of the ever 
As a study in technic, the quintet is one of 
inexhaustible interest. The contrapuntal facility, as well 
as the subtlety of the harmonic progressions, strikes thé 


pedagogue with amazement, while it does not vex the un 
learned 


such chamber music: Beethoven and—César 


Only two masters of chamber music have rivaled 
Franck. The 
piano part is of unusual difficulty, for Franck, although in 
his younger years a pianist of marked ability, wrote for the 
piano in his later years unconventionally and almost reck 
lessly in his desire to obtain certain effects. Mr. Bauer 
who is a warm admirer of Franck, played as one inspired 
And yet he was ever alive to the requirements of ensem 
ble. His beauty of tone, his mastery of nuance, his raré 
musical intelligence, his exquisite sense of proportion, his 
keen sense of rhythm, his warm temperament—these were 
displayed as freely as though he were making a persona 
appeal in recital, and yet these qualities served gladly i: 
the glorification of the composer, not the pianist 

Steinert Hall was crowded on the afternoon of Feb 
ruary 12 with a most enthusiastic audience when Fritz 
Kreisler gave his second recital. He played Bach’s Sonata 
in E; pieces by Bach, Corelli, Nardini, Rameau, Tartini; 
Rubinstein’s Romance in E flat—which has no business o1 
“L’Abeille,” arrangements by 
himself of a Mazurka, by Chopin; a Spanish Serenade, by 
Chaminade, and Paganini’s Caprice No. 24. Wallace Good 


any program—Schubert’s 


rich accompanied him. The announcement was made at 
the end of the concert that Mr. Kreisler had suffered from 
a severe headache and would be unable to play the Pol 
onaise, by Wieniawski, which had been announced as the 
final number of the program. And yet Mr. Kreisler, a 
hough he at times showed traces of indisposition, played 


many things exceedingly well, and confirmed 





sion made by him at the Symphony concert th 
fore. His program was not well arranged. Any one of 
the pieces by the Italians would have given pleasure, but 
the long group after a Bach sonata and a prelude (one 
in C minor) by Bach was monotonous in the character of 
beauty. And in like manner there was later a monotony 
of surprising technical display in harmonics. Mr. Kreisler 
will give recitals here February 26, March 2 and March 5 


®©®Aae 


Tuesday evening (February 12) there were two concerts 
_Max_ Heinrich, _who proposed to give a recital with his 
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Yes, this 
work is epoch making, revolutionary; but it is more than 
this; it is music of wondrous beauty and power. It is 
music that soars to the heights and descends to the depths 


He is tragic 


being, the 
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daughter Julia, could not leave Chicago on account of an 
attack of bronchitis, and so Miss Heinrich sang songs by 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, R. Strauss, Johns 
Foote, Hopekirk, Nevin, Dvorak, Lalo, Delibes, and Felix 
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and in a dimly lighted church, and the leader was a man _ for the first time by tl 
trained in the traditions. Now what has this music, which May 10, 1886. You hea 
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1e London Philharmonic Society 
rd it in New York the next year 


is in an absolutely foreign language, which was conceived Saint-Saéns reminds me of Jonas in the Rollo book 


in a music 


al spirit alien to the men and women of this He is so handy. He cz 





in do anything with a comme 





Fox played piano pieces by Mendelssohn, Gluck-Brahms, generation—what has this music to do in a bare hall, with place tune And consider his versatility! Organist, p 
Brahms and Chopin-Sgambati. This was at Association garish electric lights, and all the modern comforts, which ist, comedian in private theatricals, playwright, poet, essa 
Hall. I went to Chickering Hall to hear the first cham- include a system of whirlwind ventilation, and open sam t, an amateur of art, mathematics, astronomy, -archa 
ber concert of the Adamowski Quartet, which was assisted tary plumbing To the singers the music is as Sanscrit to gist, traveler, caricaturist, he has made 1 
by Madame Szumowska high school graduate. They study it faithfully, they kinds, and he is capable npet gw 

Two novelties were produced, Saint-Saéns’ Quartet in learn it by heart, but the strange tonalities make them able success Bach, Wagner, Schun Gout tha 
FE minor, op. 112, and Chadwick’s Quartet in D minor, afraid And how about the mductor? Where has he i Frenchman once said He is incapable being h 
No. 5 (MS.). The former was performed for the first studied the traditions or has he studied them at all? No. self His skill and knowledge, | uency and eas 
time by the Thibaud Quartet, at a Colonne concert in the A performance of Palestrina’s music in concert halls in | storical facts. He gularly cl i g n ex 
Salle Erard, Paris, December 17, 1899, and Ysaye’s Quar- this country is only a courageous, impotent endeavor, a_ pression, his taste is dious, he is aster rche 
tet produced it in London last month. Verdi was nearly long guess, a colossal bluff, whether the conductor be Mr ration, he has keen sense of rhythn ut he is not 
sixty when he wrote his quartet; César Franck was about Lang or Frank Damrosch, who is supposed by sundry mposer of warmth, tenderness, s« nent, passion, imag 
fifty-eight years old when his piano Quintet was first estimable ladies and gentlemen in your city to be bursting nation. Occasionally he rises to a surprising height 
performed, and Saint-Saéns, who wrote a piano Quintet with plenary inspiration in certain pages of “The Deluge,” or is plausibly 
when he was thirty, waited till he was sixty-four before 3rahms’ “Rhapsodie” is dreary music set to Goethe’s tional as in Delilah’s musi He is always elegant 
he ventured to write a string Quartet, because, as he said, dreary words. Only Brahms would have chosen such a_ his form and address, he is witty, even cyni al in mus 
it is the most difficult species of composition. Would that text. ‘Hiawatha’s Wedd jing Feast” is full of barbaric joy, see “Phryne”; but he betrays an absence of heart an 
he had not waited so long! This Quartet is skilfully and you taste the flavor of outdoor life. The composer humanity in nearly everything that he writes Thus he 
made; it is refined, fastidiously refined; the Scherzo is betrays his African nature in this cantata, not by the is cynical and witty in Le Rouet d’Omphak In “Phae¢ 
delicately piquant; everywhere you detect the consum- “Scotch snap”—pace Mr. Krehbiel!—which is there in all ton” he does not mount the chariot rash youtl 
mately trained musician of Parisian elegance—but it is its polyglot intensity—but by a savag: ht in rhythmic he sees him started on his ride and in comfort watches hin 
unemotional, bloodless music. And I confess it bored me. and melodic iteration, and in the distance The only shudder in tl Dans 


Mr. Chadwick’s Quartet is of more homely structure. 
It is frankly melodious, with a suggestion of Scottish 
tunes, and with a second movement that recalls the church 
inthem of a pleasingly sentimental nature The music 
ounded as though Mr. Chadwick had folk song in mind 
while he was writing the quartet. Perhaps, after all, the 
visit of Dvorak to this country was a mistake. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s music is eminently Chadwickian, but there was a 
time when Dvorak was hailed by certain gentlemen of 
New York as the founder of a great American school, and 
is Congo-Indian-Scottish Symphony and chamber music 
raised the devil for some months with native and sus- 


eptible composers !. Adamowski and Madame Szu 
] 


mowska played Brahms’ delightful Sonata in A, for violin 
and piano, the sonata in which you now hear the ‘“Preis- 


ed” and now you miss it 
®©®A® 

The program of the second Cecilia concert, Mr. Lang, 
conductor (Symphony Hall, February 13), was varied, 
interesting and too long. It included Verdi's “Te Deum” 
1 (tribute to the dead composer), Palestrina’s ‘‘Miss 
Brevis,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” Brahms’ “Rhapsodie,” for alto, male chorus and 
orchestra, and Goring Thomas’ “The Swan and the Sky- 
lark.”” The solo singers were Juliette Corden, Miss Stein 
ind Evan Williams No attention was paid to Verdi's 


wish that the opening of the “Te Deum” should be sung 


by the basses of one chorus followed by the tenors of th 
econd chorus \ solo voice was heard singing metro- 
nomically, and then the “Te zxternum Patrem,” &c., was 
that 


ung by the chorus with an aid to the true pitch, s¢ 
he tremendous crash “Sanctus” was not as effective 





therwise would have been Coleridge Taylor’s cantata 
and Goring Thomas’ ornithological piece were cut. As 
whole the chorus sang with beauty of tone and effect 
ilthough at times the male choir, in spite of its size, was 
weak. 

Palestrina’s “Short Mass” was all too long. Nor was 
this the fault wholly of the performance, although thers 
was a drop in the pitch, as is perhaps inevitable when th« 
chorus is large, and the choice of pace and the character 
of the nuancirung might be criticised. There were pages 
that were beautifully sung, so far as mere tonal effect was 

ymcerned. I have heard music by Palestrina in Europear 
cities, when it seemed to be the purest, the only religious 


1 voices 


11 


music; but it was sung by a small choir of picke¢ 
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ments. It v 





would be a pity if Mr. ¢ 
tis] 


1 1 
a thrili of in 


tellectual appreciation 





fall a victim to the British Music Festival, should become Now in this symphony he says he sought to avoid 
a mere writer to order. The list of his works is already endless resumption and repetitions which more and mors 
dangerously long for a young man The Swan and the tend to disappear from instrumenttal music under the i 
Skylark” is a sweet thing. Yes, it is too sweet for any fluence of increasingly developed musical culture,” and a 
thing. Still it is a pleasure to hear Mr. Williams as the he thinks modern composers should benefit by the prog 
dying swan—I think that is the bird he impersonates, for ress of modern instrumentation he adds to the orchestri 
I have not the music with me; I lent it to a man in 1898, a rgan, a piano and additional woodwind, im 
and he evidently has not yet mastered it. Madame Corden pulsatile instruments. The music itself is clever and pur 
sang with animation and accuracy, a! Mr. Williams was y cerebral. The most popular portion will be that of th 
effective in his solos, although Symphony Hall does not long cantabile with organ accompaniment, which is fran 
favor singers, in spite of the fact that learned professors sat ly effective, although you remember Gounod and i 
up nights contriving perfect acoustical properties. There Hymn to St. Cecilia rhere is exquisite finish in detai 
are many seats in the hall where the singer’s voice and the there are happy orchestral effects, and one of the most 
violinist’s tone seem muffled and dead, and the full orches-_ striking of these is his peculiar use of the upper register 
ra is as far away and ineffective as when looked at through f the piano in connection with organ chords; but the 
a reversed opera glass usic leaves you cold, and you feel like saying Ar 
©A © genious man; he knows his trade.’ 

: Mr. Loeffler’s symphonic poem, suggested by Maete 

Hugo Becker, ‘cellist, assisted by Miss Katherine Ruth  jinck’s “La Mort de Tintagiles,”’ was written orginally w 
Heyman, pianist, and Mrs. Fish Griffen, soprano, gave a two important obligato parts for violes d’amour, and it 
concert yesterday afternoon in Steinert Hall. I was not this form produced by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
present. The instrumental program was the same as the under Mr. Paur, January 8, 1898. I sent you an accou 
one in New York of it at the time. Since then Mr. Loeffler has rewritten 
2 AG the piece, dropped one of the violes d’amour, and improved 
, . worl In the first edition the two violes were 
The program of the fifteenth Symphony meert last | ig y garrulous wah thee viele Game is of 


night in Syn 


Overture, Fidel 


Concerto for p 
Symphonic poe 


Symphony No 


] read lat 


Saint-Saéns’ 
night for the 
thinker and 
that existed 
the former, 
posed to bui 


fashioned this 


gladness; th 
as warring a 


his enemies and fin ally going up to 


lovers in the 
Unfortunat 


broken-hearted by the dea 


ip! ony Hall was as f ows 


icid sweet that the ear is quickly distressed and the nerves 


Beethoven , 
ire set on edge by it In the present version the remau 
an Schuman r , - , 
= She Death of Theta Loeffer ing viole d’amour part, which was played most sympathet 
3 Saint-Saéns_ ically by the composer, has been shortened, and there is n 
tely an account or rather explanation of longer the thought of a piece for an unusual solo instru 
Symphony in C minor, which was played last ment 
first time in this city. The author, a deep he work is now more firmly knit together, it is more 


a German, spoke of the intimate friendship authoritative; it is also 


1 of the latter, pro- therefore I shall not attem 


between Saint-Saéns and Liszt, and told how tional. You are to hear 
4 +1 


more beautiful and more emo 
it in New York this week, and 


pt analysis. The music is highly 


ld a monument to his memory, and therefore imaginative; indeed, I know few modern works that equal 


symphony with infinite ve, and joy, and this symphonic poem in 





at in this music Saint-Saéns represented Liszt that is conventional or co 


gainst mediocrity and bad taste, overcoming deliberate attempt to be f: 


heaven under the pro-_ this were the daily speech 


this respect There is ni 


mmonplace, and yet there is n 





untastic. You would swear that 
f the composer, not a carefully 


tection of the Church and in a blaze of glory, as do the considered and rehearsed oration for a great occasion; but 
last scene of a pantomime the daily speech of a sensitive and pure thinker, a man of 
ely for the deep thinker, Liszt died July 31 deals and yet one that loves to dwell in shadowland 
1886, and Saint-Saens’ Third Symphony was performed curious speculator on forms of mental disease and 
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for wherever Mr. Loeffler goes he never goes beyond the 
sound of tolling bell and funeral chant. The “Dies Ire” 
ounds at the feast in the king’s palace. And suffering ap- 
peals to his heart and brain; he is compassionate and at 
the same time he makes notes of the precise condition of 
the sufferer. Here is the man then to give musical im- 
pressions of Maeterlinck’s incomparable tragedy. For as 


a musician he is a poet with intimate knowledge of all the 


resources of expression. He is a daring, audacious har- 
monist; as an inventor and mixer of orchestral colors he 
stands alone to-day. Do you doubt this? I do not forget 
Rimsky-Korsakoff or the d’Indy of “Istar,” or Richard 
Strauss when he is most master of himself. I say it, and 
after cool consideration; no purely orchestral composer has 
surpassed Mr. Loeffler in the expression of certain emo- 
tions: inexplicable fear, uncontrollable terror, the pathos 
of love that is without the element of sexual attraction, the 
wildness of wind and storm, the approach of something 
sinister, the haunting thought of death. The howling of 
the sea and the complaining trees, “the dead trees that 


poison the horizon,” the tower of big red windows in 
which the Queen and her handmaids plot against Ygraine 
and Tintagiles, old Aglovale dreaming of former joy in 
battle, the love and anguish of Ygraine before the huge, 
iron door; the faint voice of the little brother whom the 
mysterious and symbolic Queer catches by the throat 

these scenes and characters live in the music as upon a 
playhouse stage It is music of tremendous power and 
heart stabbing pathos. Nor does the intensity of the mu 
sic depend solely on the hearer’s acquaintance with the 
tragedy. As absolute music it is poignant and irresistible 
Were I to make a suggestion to such a master it would 


be this: the section that is as a finale after the last great 


dramatic crash is too long drawn out, and the interest is 
not wholly sustained. Mr. Gericke conducted with a full 
appreciation of the strength, beauty, dramatic fervor of the 
work, and the performance by the orchestra was one of 
extraordinary brilliance 

Miss Aus der Ohe played 


curately and easily. 


Schumann’s Concerto ac 


>A ® 


I was deeply impressed the other day by 


cipher published in Newport (Ky.) for the use and benefit 


a telegraphic 
of managers and “artists.” The compiler is a humorist of 
the first rank. Read, and appreciate: 


CoNDENSE—A trombone player who can double second vio 


lin. 

Cone—A first-class tuba player 

ConpEMN—A first-class trap drummer. Must have his own 
traps. 


ConF_ictT—A pianist who can lead orchestra 
ConrounD—A good Dutch comedian who can sing and 
dance. 
ConsPirRE—A comedy musical team (man and woman) 
CoNVENT—A good singing and dancing soubrette. 
Cotrace—State your very lowest salary in your first lettet 
Covet—Company plays week and three night stands 
Cowarp—Company plays one night stands. 
Crupe—Musicians who double in orchestra. 
FLeA—A clarinet player who can lead band. 


FLAvoR—A good colored quartet that play brass 
Jut—A male soprano 
FLirt—A long haired lecturer. Must be a fluent talker and 


experienced 
QUIET 
UnarM—l1 understand that you are drinking. 


A good prima donna contralto. 


UnaASKED—Sober up at once. 

Unawep—Sober up and get down to business in dead 
earnest. 

Ye_t—A musical act (man and woman) 

YELLOw—A musical act (2 men). 

YELLOWISH—A musical act (male artist) 

YeLtp—A musical act (female artist) 


I bought lately the last volume of Eduard Hanslick’s 


criticisms 
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ninth part of “Die moderne Oper,” which was published 
in Berlin late in 1900. 

I have several foolish or evil habits, and one of them is 
reading what Hanslick says about music and musicians 
For reading steadily the writings of any critic is a habit, 
just as dram drinking, golf, symphony concerts and 
Maude Adams are habits. There the volumes stand on a 
shelfi—there are fifteen of them, and nine are bound in the 
worst nightmare that ever tormented a Berlin book- 
binder. 

But I do not propose to talk to-day about Hanslick’s 
opinions; I merely wish to call your attention to his 
impudence and the impudence of his publishers, “Allge- 
meiner Verein fiir Deutsche Litteratur.” 

It has been Dr. Hanslick’s practice to collect sundry 
articles written by him, which have found favor in his 
eyes, after they were published originally in newspapers 
or magazines. This is well understood. 

But in the present volume there are many pages that 
have already been printed in book form, and there is no 
preface of acknowledgment and there is no note of ex- 
planation. 

Some “Suite: 
A\ufsatze tiber Musik und Musiker”’ to a collection of 
essays published by Prochaska at Vienna and Teschen. 


years ago Hanslick gave the title 


The title page bears ro date, but I believe the year of 
publication was 1885. Riemann does not include the 
book in his list of Hanslick’s works (“‘Musik Lexikon,” 
1899), but Dr. Theodore Baker mentions it in Schirmer’s 
Dictionary, and says that there was a second edition in 
1898. If this be so, the greater is Hanslick’s damnation. 
Let me now explain myself. I name certain essays in 
Hanslick’s latest book, “Aus neuer und neuester Zeit.” 
Pages 105-118: “‘Gemeine, schadliche, und gemein- 
schadliche Klavierspielerei.” 
“Ein Brief tiber die Clavierseuche” (page 163). 


This appeared in “Suite” as 
Hanslick 
changed and enlarged the first half dozen lines so as to 
tell a story about Johannes Brahms. Otherwise it is the 
same article, even to a footnote. 

Pages 118 to 138: “Der Streit um die Zwischenak 
musik” is the same article as “Die Zwischena et musik” 
The first few lines are changed—as 
Lessing’s” to “Am 


in “Suite,” page 100. 


“Heute, am Todestag Todestage 


Lessings (15 Februar) pflege ich.” Otherwise the article 
is thé same. 

Pages 138 to 150: “‘Musikfeinde”’ is 
A little over a page of quotation 


“Contre la Musique” 
in “Suite,” page 124 
from a novel by Paul Heyse is added at the end 

Pages 150 to 163: “Ein Hamburger Jubilaum” (1878) 
is the same article, with the change of three or four words, 
as “Das Hamburger Musikfest” in “Suite,” pages 179 to 
195 

Pages 163 to 174: “Schweizer Musikerlebnisse” is the 
same as ““Musikalisches aus der Schweiz” in “Suite,” pages 
196 to 208. 

Sut here is the most impudent feature of the book. In 
“Suite” (pages 268 to 291) appeared an article on Verdi. 
The article appears in Hanslick’s last book (pages 175 to 
197), with the insertion at the beginning of this sentence: 
“In neuester Zeit ist das lehrreiche und Sympathiche 
Buch Gino Monaldi’s hinzuge Kommen ‘Giuseppe Verdi 
und seine Werke’ (Deutsch von L. Holthof, 1898).”. You 
would naturally suppose that the article was inspired by 
this last book; but no, it is the same article as the one in 
“Suite” that is headed “Giuseppe Verdi,” &c., 1878) 
Hanslick has added a page at the end, to maintain “Otello” 
and “Falstaff,” and to include a quotation from Monaldi’s 
book. 

Pages 197 to 240: “Hector Berlioz.” Pages 198 to 229 
are lifted from the like-named essay in “Suite” (pages 62 to 
99). 

Pages 241 to 261: “Chopin.” Lifted bodily from “Das 
Leben Chopin’s” in “Suite” (pages 243 to 267), with this 
change: “Seither ist Liszt’s,” instead of “Inzwischen ist 
auch Liszt’s.” 

Pages 262 to 294: 


“Franz Hauser.” Lifted bodily from 


\us neuer und neuester Zeit’”—the “Aus dem Leben und der Correspondenz von Franz 


Hauser” in “Suite” (pages 1 to 37), with the addition of a 
footnote or two. 

“Aus neuer und neuester Zeit” is a volume of 377 
About 170 pages of it appeared in book form fif- 
teen years before. 


pages. 





Two Barber Recitals. 


NOTHER American artist who is rapidly becoming 
A famous is W. H. Barber, the pianist. Mr. Barber 
gave two recitals in Syracuse and Utica, and, as may be 
seen by the subjoined press notices, he completely capti 
vated his audiences: 


Recital by W. H. Barber. 


Accomplished Pianist Arouses Enthusiasm at Assembly 
Hall—An Artistic Performance, 





William H. Barber, who gave a recital in Assembly Hal! of the 
University Building last evening, is one of that increasing number 
of native musicians whose exceptional natural ability and artistic 
attainments compel the admiration and respect even of those who 
fancy that America is still dependent upon Europe for interpreters 
of the finer forms of musical expression. Had this accomplished 
p-anist appeared under the name of Herr Barberinsky and allowed 
himself to be heralded as a Russian or a Pole of manifold eccen 
tricities, a larger audience than the one which derived so much 
pleasure from his playing last night undoubtedly would have 
greeted him. 

Being an unusually gifted, but unassuming and clear cut Ameri 
can, who prefers to be judged on his merits as a musician rather 
than by the glowing advance notices of a highly imaginative and 


heavily subsidized press agent, he shares in a measure the fate of 





those prophets who are not without honor save in their own coun 
try. Having been a member of the faculty of the ( ege of Fine 
Arts of Syracuse University in the early nineties, it was assumed 
possible by many local musicians, students of music and others 
professing an interest in it, that a recital by him could hardly fur 


nish an equvalent for the financial] outlay involved in hearing him. 


If such a notion was entertained it was based upon a mis 


taken idea of his ability. He is an artist whose interpreta 
tions of some of the finer compositions for the piano delight 
those who really care for good music. His program last evening 
was made up of a wide range of selections, which would test the 
ability of any pianist. His performance of them revcaled his admir 


able qualities as an executant and interpreter in a very agreeable 





light and defined his limitations 


Mr. Barber has abundant dynamic power at his command, but, 
while he is never lacking in the necessary force when it is required, 
he is not to be classed with the pianists of tne modern muscular 
school. He does not try to astound by seeking to extort from the 


piano more than it can give in musical tone, and he makes no 


effort to dazzle by merely mechanical virtuosity. He aims rather to 
produce pure musical effects; to interpret musical thought; to make 
clear the intention of the composer; to enter into the spirit of the 
works under consideration; to please his hearers by the soundness 
and finish of his art in all its phases and by his solid attainments 
as a musician. 

His technic has been so finely developed that hé is an uncom 
monly satisfying executant. In such compositions as the Hungarian 
Rhapsodie, No. 13, by Liszt; in Liszt's transcription of Isolde’s 
*Liebestod,” from Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde,’’ and in Chopin's 
Ballade, in A fiat major, he shows the brilliancy of the virtuoso 
and the ability to produce massive and stirring tonal effects. In 
the most complicated passage work his fingering is very clean, and 
so neat at all times that it excites admiration, 

In such numbers as Schumann's ‘Romance,” Chopin's Prelude in 
D flat major, Valse in C sharp major; Grieg’s “‘Wedding Day” and 
“Spring Song’; the Adagio in Beethoven's *‘Moonlight’’ sonata, and 
Liszt's transcription of Lassen’s song, “‘Heaven Absolve My Sou 
his velvety and sympathetic touch, the many graces and refinements 
of his playing and his poetic presentment of the contents of the 
compositions give exquisite pleasure. 

The Chopin Prelude and Impromptu have seldom been so well 
interpreted here, and his performance of ali the selections from the 
Polish composer's works showed a very just appreciation of their 
significance and uncommon artistic means for expressing it. Evi 
dently he is more fully in sympathy with Chopin or understands 
him more thoroughly than he does Beethoven, as in neither the 
allegretto nor the presto of the sonata did he reach the high artistic 
plane of his efforts in interpreting the Pole. His reading of Bee 
thoven is intelligent and traditional, but is lacking the authority of 
the interpreter, who comprehends every shade of meaning in the 
message that Beethoven conveys, 

Mr. Barber was also heard in a Handel Gavotte, Preludes by Mac 
Dowell and Rachmaninoff, Moszkowsky’s “Etincelles,”” a minuet 
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and a caprice by Stavenhagen, with whom he studied abroad, and 
By reason of 


he 


“Petit Valse.’ 


performances, 


as one of his encore numbers Liszt's 


his exceptional talent and artistic aroused 


much enthusiasm that he was recalled twice after the final number 
and very obligingly added two selections to those already played. 
made a 


Few have 


stronger impression or gave more pleasure to their hearers. 


artists appearing in Syracuse in recent years 


Syra 
cuse Post-Standard, February 7, 1901. 





Delightful Recital. 





Mr. Barber Pleased His Audience of Music Lovers. 





The piano recital given by William H. Barber in the Assembly 
Hall of the University Block last evening deserved a larger attend 
ance. Mr. Barber's recital was wholly satisfactory to those present 


He has been heard here 
in some time, and his playing was almost a revelation. Mr. 
Not that his playing last even 
did 


his truly 


who evinced considerable enthusiasm not 
Barber 
is a musician, not a technical player. 
ing lack of 


virtuosity dominate 


revealed a technic, but he not allow his muscular 


to in any way musicianly playing of 
Among the heavier compositions, the Hun 
by and the movement of 
sonata and Chopin's D flat 


Some dainty little bits which he 


nearly all of the pieces. 
Rhapsodie, No. 13, 
“Moonlight” 


garian Liszt, second 


Beethoven's Ballade in 


major, were given the most favor. 


played to perfection were Grieg’s “Wedding Day,” “Spring Song,” 


Moszkowski’s “Etincelles.” The audience almost went wild over 
the last named piece, demanding encore after encore 

Mr. Barber’s interpretation of Chopin is more nearly like that of 
De Pachmann than any pianist who has been heard here of recent 


years, and it seemed to be a regret to the audience that there were 
However, several of his 
following 
His 


playing was enjoyed to the fullest extent by those who heard him, 


not more Chopin numbers on the program. 
He 
the close of the program and played two additional selections. 


encores were by this composer was recalled twice 


and it is to be hoped that he will be heard here again under more 


auspicious circumstances.—Syracuse Evening Herald, February 7 





A Fine Pianist. 





Mr. Barber in the First of Four Delightful Evenings. 


The first in a series of ““Four Delightful Evenings” was the piano 


recital at the Auditorium last evening by William H. Barber, of 
New York. The attendance was not as large as it should have been 
although the audience was fair in point of numbers. Mr. Barber's 


program was as follows 
B flat 


Prelude, op. 10, 


Handel 
MacDowell 
Beethoven 


Gavotte in 
No. 1 
No, 2 
Adagio Sostenuto 


27, 


Sonate, op 


Allegretto. Presto Agitato 


Heaven Absolve My Soul Lassen- Liszt 
Wedding Day Grieg 
Improvisation (new) Mason 


Rachmaninoff 
Moszkowski 
Wagner- Liszt 
-Chopin 
Chopin 


Prelude in C sharp minor 
Etincelles 
Isolde’s Love-Death 
Impromptu, in F sharp major 
Valse, in C sharp major 
Chopin 
...--Chopin 
Stavenhagen 


Prelude, in D flat major 
Ballade, in A flat 

Menuetto Scherzando 
in F sharp 
Rhapsodie 


Barber 


Romance, Schumann 


Hungarian Liszt 
Mr 


public 


has appeared 
a wide range, but he played 
He had quite a 
But 


is as fine a piano virtuoso as ever in 


in Utica. His program covered 


1" 


all the selections with equal ease, grace and ski 


number of heavy selections which he played with much power 
light, delicate and fanciful, or ponderous 
he played both in his Mosz 
kowski number he showed wonderfully rapid and brilliant execution 


His 


with 


whether the selection w 


as 


and majestic very artistic style. In 


particularly beautiful, being executed 
The of 
Stavenhagen was one of the gems of the evening, and was repeated 
Romance” 


Rhapsodie, 


Chopin numbers were 


great clearness and precision Menuetto Scherzando 


The Schumann “ was also en 
Hungarian 


often played by aspiring pianists, but it has never been better played 


in response to an encore 


cored. The closing number, Liszt's is one 


in this city than it was last evening. Mr. Barber is not only a most 
skilled player, but he puts more heart into his music than most 
players. He seems to feel every phrase of the music and has the 


power of making his auditors feel it. Although an American, Mr. 
Barber compares favorably with foreign born players, and his playing 
that it Utica Daily 


Press, February s. 


is so perfect leaves no room for criticism. 


Tenor Bacheller’s New Home. 


This is in Pelham Manor, and has just been completed, 
the Bachellers naming it “I! Bosco.” Mr. Bacheller 
one of few singers who can say they own their own home 


is 


so 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE Musical 
1230 Regent Square, February 16. 190! 
f listening to a 


pleasure is ours 


T is not often the 
composition just as the composer intended it to b 


S played, and for this reason Mr. MacDowell’s piano 

recital this afternoon was of peculiar interest to 
us all, for apart from his pianistic ability, which in itself 
would be sufficient pleasure for one afternoon, we had 
the rare treat of admiring all the vivid coloring of the tone 


paintings that glowed with life and beauty 


The most notable of these wonderful reproductions 
tangible form was “The Eagle,” op. 22, No. 1. Ti 
crawling of the seas is vividly before one, causing one to 
forget the eagle basking in the sun, and thus rendering 
the sudden crash, symbolic of the swoop of the eagle, a 
the more startling and realistic. This composition, as 
well as “The Poem,” op. 31, No. 2, was vigorously ré 
demanded by the audience 

His version of Beethoven's so-called “Moonlight” S 


nata was full of soft poetry and feeling 


On Wednesday evening last a piano recital was giver 
M. Remort 


well-known 


Muschamp, Jr 
K 


, 
including 


assisted by I 

viola. A 
Bach 

Schumann, Chopin, Mozart and others, was well played by 

Mr 


by Stanley C 
and J 


program 


clarinet, Witzemann, 


chosen works by Jeethoven 


the young artists Muschamp has an extremely mu 


cal temperament 


Another recital by a musician well known t 


Philadelphia was that by Constantin von Sternberg. 1 


piano 


pianist is always interesting on account of his healthy ar 
artistic musical interpretations 
America, Germany, Italy and Russia were all repre 


sented on his program, but alas, the “Japanese Sketches” 


were most evidently from a European pen; they had 
however, caught the flavor of the East to some exten 

After the performance of these sketches Mr. Sternberg 
was interrupted by Lincoln Eyer, who, on behalf of many 
admiring friends of the pianist, presented him with a 
portrait of himself recently painted by a Philadelpl 
artist, Carl Becker. The presentation speech had beer 
well worked out by the clever lawyer, Mr. Eyer, but 
alas for those who pin their faith on an audience! Caprice 


Mr 


extremely 


led this one to view Eyer’s speech as 
amusing. Each new heroic on his part was greeted by 
scarcely suppressed bursts of merriment from _ the 


audience 

Before this letter goes to press the Choral Society will 
have tendered a complimentary concert to their associate 
members, on Monday evening, at the Academy of Fine 
Arts. They will be assisted the 
Miss Kathryn McGuckin, contralto; 
Tegtmeier, soprano, William G 
The chorus, direction of 
Thunder, will sing selections by Wagner, 


wick, Faning and Gounod-Gilchrist 


following soloists 


Miss Kathrine L 


Thunder, | 


by 
and yianist 
Gordon 

Chad 


under the Henry 


Le slie, 


On February 24 Frederic Maxson’s choir at the Central 


Congregational Church will give their monthly musical 
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service Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” which they sang with 
so much success last year, will be the work selected for 
the occasion Madame Suelka, Miss McGuckin, Mr 
Smith and Mr. Hinckley wil! be the soloists 

On Faster Sunday cvening this choir will sing selection 
from Gounod’s “Redemption.” 

On March 2 Mr. Maxson w gi in organ recital at 
his church, commencing at 3:45 P. M his is only one of 
the many recitals for which this talented organist 1s 
booked during the month of Marcl 

At recen M usa Cole the Virg 
Clavier exponent, was asked give a short talk on the 
nerits of this little ins nt Practical illustrations 
were given by two he s, who won the admiration 

udiet by their intelligent work 


DoMINGA LyNcH SOUDER 


Hayes Pupils’ Song Recital. 


HI yng recital by the pupils of J. Jerome Hayes 
T given on Wednesday last at Carnegie Hall, was un 
usu n more resp¢ than or It seldom indeed that 

esting ( y yable pupils’ recital is 

heard. Encor d double encores were frequent, and 
what I r¢ ey were deservd 

A number Mr. Hayes’ pupils ‘ eady sung it 

r ( ac was ade pparetr by I 

nanner and the t ibs é elf consciousness 

In Miss ] e Marie Chase, Mr. Hayes has a pupil 
whom he y we ye prou H nging Ww e featur 
f the é g. Heathe Gregory, a young basso profundo 
has a gre dep pow W ch is capable ol 
gre F deve pmet Mr ] I Whitney sang the 
Ave Ma (Ba \y nod) wit derable expres 
on, but she evidently suffered from nervousness. Miss 
I Marie Jepsor ing Irish Love Song” (Lang) 
ngly dg lly R. E. Pl ps, Jr., has a voice 

e true oratorio quality, and his “Arms and the Man 

Samson”) was sung smoothly and intelligently 
Master Nathan Frey pupil of E. A. Parsons, played 
several lengthy and diff npositions by Mendelssohr 
nd Rubinstein witl inde ling, and displayed 
nic ely sex t young a player 
Mrs. J. Jerome Hayes, w i ed, w ta 
nnple sym] y wit! eT ng e 


The “Washington Post” 


Songs. 


Writes of Helen Hay 


Bae following article in regard to the “Three Songs 
words from “Some Verses,” by Helen Hay, and mu 
sic by Berenice Thompson, appeared in the Washington 
fost J uary 27 
The ‘ M r n written f 
cs of M H H e Secretary of Stat 
g ere a n New York Mrs 
gh 1 t rler ng re all a little melan 
. tes ¢ 4} P | } ne has its own par 
‘ e Eve sting Snows” and 
Slee My lle ge t t particularly dra 
he r le being The are 1 for w voice 
‘ | D McI for whom thes 
ere w $ ng the < th muc success 
[he songs are published by E. F. Droop & Sons, Wash 
igton, D. ¢ 


C. Whitney Coombs. 





papers has just been issued a new Lenten motet for 
tenor solo and chorus, by Mr. C nbs, entitled “The 
Sorrows of Death Tr} nd te y the best work 
of this character which tl npose is produced since 
his “Vision of St. John 

“The Sorrows of Death” will be sung for the first tim 
at the Church of the Holy Communion (Sixth avenue and 
['wentieth street) on Sund ning, February 24, at. the 
8 o'clock service 


Friedheim’s American Tournee, 


1900-—1901. 


For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, New York. 





LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCES 





European Tour, October, 1901. 


ODOWSKY 








American Tour, 


“ Godowsky has gained the public and will always hold it.’"—Berlia 


Lokal Anzeiger, January 17, 1901. 


Beginning February 3. 
Ending May 15. 


* Leopold Godowsk 
technic."’— Musik 
“ Godowsky dumbfounded the audience with his fabulous technic 


is a man of the most astonishing and incredible 
und Theaterwelt, December 13, 1900. 


—Frankfurter Zeitumg, December 21, 1900. 





‘On this side of the water he is surpassed by no living pianist."’— 
Kolnische Zeitung, December 30, 1900 


“In the Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 


feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery Kleine Journal 


January 9, 1901 


Steinway Fiano Used. 
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616 Twelfth Street, N. W., f 
WASHINGTON, February 9, 1901. | 
ASHINGTONIANS like their music, like 
their wine, old. All old tunes which 
were written at about the time of 
Rameses IT. are popular here, and if any 
local performer or music teacher could 
et up the claim of having lived here ever since the year 
he would be sure of an overwhelming Wash 
ington patronage. Hence it will not appear as a matte 
of surprise that the most important musical event of the 
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past week was quite overlooked by the majority of th: 
public, and, like some newspaper editors, it was quite 
gnorant of any news value attaching to this important 
event 

I refer to the Philharmonic Club concert last Wednes 
lay, at which there appeared a new string quartet, which 


may become a permanent one in this town. This quartet 


msisted of Anton Kaspar, first violin; Robert Stearns, 
econd violin: Josef Finckel, viola, and Ernest Lent 
ell Che quartet furnished to the small but apprecia 


tive audience a delightful treat, which will not soon be 
irgotter fhe program consisted of the Beethoven 
Quartet, op. 18, No. 1, and the last movement of Schu 
nann’s famous Quintet, in which the quartet had the 
issistance of Mrs. Lent at the piano. There was also a 
lrio for piano, violin and ’cello, by Arensky, and Emilio 
Pizzi’s Prelude to “Gabriella,” also written for three in 
struments. Of the playing of this quartet the first thing 
to be noted was the almost wonderful similarity of tone 
produced by the first and second violins. It was im 
possible to tell when one stopped and the other began 
Then the tone quality of the ’cello suggested that th« 
first violin had contrived to carry its register below the 
(; string in some mysterious way For a first appear 
ince the artistic finish of the performance was far above 
he ordinary, and about the only fault which could be 
found was that the Quintet was played just a trifle too 


ast \ll repeats were observed. 
The concert also introduced Miss Florence Stevens, a 
ipil of Mr. Lent, who played with great skill. Mrs. Lent 
was in her usual good form, and the program was a good 


example of the musicianly entertainments always given by 
he Philharmonic Club 
OG©A® 
Che Washington Philharmonic Orchestra gave its sec 
md concert with much greater success than was accorded 
the first. The orchestra did itself proud on this occa 
on, and there was a great improvement in the first vio 


Every man was on his met 


ius over the former concert. 

















tle, and the success of the concert, from a musical stand 
point, was assured from the first. Being a new orchestra, 
there were of course several points to criticise adversely 
The first part of the “Tannhauser” overture was played too 
slowly, and in one or two places too softly, and in the 
Weingartner arrangement of Weber's “Invitation to the 
Dance” the strings sometimes drowned out the woodwind 
when the latter had a melody to bring out 

This composition, by the way, is one of the most in 
genious things I have ever listened to, and Weingartner 
has fairly out-Webered Weber in his contrapuntal manip 
ulation of the familiar tunes of this popular piece. The 
soloists were Mrs. H. Clay Browning and Charles H. 
Rabold. Mr. Rabold’s beautiful voice and his excellent 
interpretations were no surprise to those who have heard 
him before, and the sentiment was expressed that it was 
unfortunate that Mr. Rabold should not make more use 
of his splendid organ on the concert stage. 

Mrs. Browning sang the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” 
in which she did not do herself full justice on her highest 
notes on account of an indisposition. I had the pleasure 
of hearing her sing the aria on Tuesday, however, with 
an organ accompaniment by Dr. Bischoff, and this time 
her tones were thrilling and her high notes beautifully 
clear and distinct. W. H. Santelmann, who has been in a 
large degree responsible for the good results of the or- 
chestra, was presented with a gold badge by his brother 
Elks near the close of the concert. 

On Tuesday the Damrosch Society, under its efficient 
leader, Otto Torney Simon, presented at its concert sev- 
eral vocal numbers with exquisite shading. They were 
assisted by Ericsson Bushnell, bass, who sang well, but 
overdid the sentiment in everything. Paul Miersch played 
the ‘cello very well, but sometimes he did not seem to get 
the proper amount of resonance out of his instrument 
He played an original composition which consisted of a 
characteristic melody and a florid piano part of great 
merit, which was rendered in splendid shape by Arthur 
Mayo, one of the superb accompanists and pianists of this 
town. Mrs. Browning’s songs were one of the most de 
lightful parts of the program. She sang three short pieces 
and also the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” mentioned 
tbove 


®G®Aa® 


Ihe program which H. H. Freeman gave at St. Mark’s 
Pro-Cathedral last week included Rubinstein’s Melody in 
F, for harp and organ; Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Thorne’s “Simple Aveu” (a confession), and Wag 
ner’s march and chorus from “Tannhauser,” arranged for 

Sartlett 
and Master Harry Helwig, soprano 


©AaA® 


organ by Homer S He was assisted by Miss 


Anita Cluss, harpist 


Many important notices, together with the Washington 
letter, were omitted from the paper last week for lack of 


space. BeRENICE THOMPSON 


Dohnanyi’s Farewell Recital—A Beethoven Program 


RNST VON DOHNANYI, whose interpretation of 
the great Beethoven Concerto in E minor at the last 
Philharmonic concert was the real attraction, is to give a 
irewell piano recital in Mendelssohn Hall on Saturday 
iiternoon, March 2, at 3 o’clock. The program will be 
one of unusual interest to all musicians, for it will consist 
A Beethoven 


recital in this city is somewhat of a novelty, we not having 


entirely of the compositions of Beethoven. 


Liszt-Burmeister Concert. 
Program and Details of the Benefit for Monument 
Fund. 


A\ LL musicians in Greater New York and vicinity 


who recognize the genius of Franz Liszt and 
Oy 


Liszt concert arranged by that distinguished pupil of the 
Weimar master—Richard Burmeister. The concert, which 
will be given at Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday afternoon 


the value of his compositions to musical litera 
ture should purchase at least one ticket for the 


February 28, is for the benefit oi the proposed Liszt monu 
ment at Weimar. 

A fortnight ago THe Musicat Courier, February 6 
published the details and reproduced a cut of the monu 
ment designed by Hermann Hahn, of Munich. The de 
sign of the monument is beautiful, and the cost of erecting 
it has been estimated at $11,000. Through the Liszt pu 
pils in Europe and the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein 
$8,000 have already been subscribed, and it would indeed 
be a noble tribute from this country if the greater part of 
the remaining $3,000 could be secured here 

Mr. Burmeister naturally reverences the memory 
great master, and as he is one of the very few Liszt pu 
pils before the public, all the work for the concert has 
been a labor of love. 

Burmeister himself is a splendid Liszt interpreter. This 
winter at the concert by the New York Arion Burmeister 
played his arrangement of the Liszt “Concerto Pa 
thetique.” Originally written for two pianos, Burmeister 
transcribed it for one piano with orchestral accompani 
ment, and the work found favor with the musicians who 
heard it at the time. While not playing as often in New 
York as he should, Burmeister, who now resides in this 
city, has appeared this winter as soloist at concerts in the 
West At the concert with the Chicag» 
scored an immense success At that concert Burmeister 
high type 


Orchestra he 


played his own Concerto, a work that reflects ; 
of musicianly thought. 

At the music festivals in New England last autumn 
3urmeister proved himself a performer of great parts, and 
the critics paid just recognition to his rare talents 

Without indulging in expressions of maudlin nonsense, 
Burmeister’s personality is probably one of the most de 
lightful of any male pianist before the public to-day 
Tall and straight as an Apollo, with the head of a poet 
and the face and eyes of peculiarly noble and spiritual 
cast, he appears at times to be more of an ideal than a 
reality 
f the 
New England critics stated that his “eyes and head re 
flected an uncommon type of genius.” 


In commenting upon Burmeister’s looks on 


At the concert to-morrow week Burmeister will ha 
the assistance of Madame Schumann-Heink, an excellen 
Liszt singer. The program, of course, will be devoted en 
tirely to Liszt compositions. The works selected will b: 


those rarely if ever heard these days at New York re 
citals. The Sonata in B minor, which Burmeister will 
play, is the only sonata written by Liszt the pian 


Ihe Liszt transcriptions of Bach, Mendelssohn and Wag 


ner all promise to evoke unusual interest. Burmeister wil 
play Madame Schumann-Heink’s piano accompaniments 
as these require the skill of a pianist rather than the dex 
terity of the professional accompanist 

The two artists and the program which they will pré 
rom the tront row 





had one since Eugen d’Albert first visited here. 


sent should crowd Mendelssohn Hall 
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in the parquet to the topmost seat in the gallery. The Chorale Society Concert. 


program for the afternoon follows: 





Variations on the Basso continuo of the Crucifixus of Bach's 






Senta’s Ballad from Wagner’s Flying Dutchman 


cimity 
3 Mr. Burmeister 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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hand, and exerts a magnetic influence over them, which 
accounts for the fine effect as a whole 
Nothing could have been more beautifully sung than 


ment B minor Mass, ending with a Choral.... ...-Lisat A* enjoyable concert was that of the Chorale Society, the difficult number by Rheinberger, “Night Song,” or th: 
Two Piano Transcriptions under the direction of Alfred Jewett McLean, at pathetic German Folk-song by Brahms. “In the Stilly 
Ss Senate Pisters, tes Saaeetaste, the West Side Y. M. C. A. Hall, Tuesday evening, Feb- Night.” It had just the right shading to display the i 


ruary 12. Soloists were Miss Florence Mulford, con- tense emotion demanded by both words and music 


t and Three Songs tralto, and Alfred Jewett McLean, tenor. The program Clarence R. Smith proved to be a good accompan 
litera Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’ consisted of the following numbers: “When the Bloom Is 
r the ae Ganee cin VasnNaneD Sine On the Rye,” Sir H. R. Bishop; “When Allan-a-Dale 
f th Der Du vom Himmel kommst . - - A TI , ‘ 
J >» A~ . ( s 
. Modaess Sehumenn-Feink Went A-Hunting, De Pearsall; “. utumn hought . 
which Sonata in B minor absoleaave Liszt Massenet; solo by Miss Mulford, “In the Stilly Night 
noon Mr. Burmeister German Folk-song, Brahms; “Sunshine Song,” Grieg Obituary 
The Three Gypsies Liszt . _— “ . 
none with soprano obligato by Mrs. Amelia Springer; “The I 
Madame Schumann-Heink I oo ' I B 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude Liszt 
iry 6, Valse Impromptu in A flat major . Liszt Ethelbert Nevin. 
nonu Pester Carnival , Liszt 
de- Mr. Burmeister THELBERT NEVIN, the composer, died last Sur 
; ° : on —prierag Oe 
‘cting Tue Musica. Courter has been requested to announce day afternoon at his home, 40 Trumbul reet, New 
t pu than the entire gross receipts of the concert will be for Haven, Conn 
erein warded to Germany Nevin was born at Edgewater, Pa., in 1862, and his gift 
ideed or writing melodies was discovered almost in childhood 
irt of The songs, “Good Night Beloved,” and “O That We Two 
j Lae WO thful 
Concert by the Women’s String Were Maying,” were composed soon after the youthfu 
: omposer entered his teens Some of his later songs 
‘Narcissus” and “The Rosary,” also became very popu 
pu Orchestra. | toe “ ‘fo 
has r. He wrote a large number of part songs and severa 
ompositions for the piano. Among the latter “May in 


| “HE second concert by the Women’s String Orchestra 


attracted the usual large and fashionable assembly 


This 





ister of women at Mendelssohn Hall last Monday afternoon 
Pa Having delved into the treasures of Bach compositions 
ister Conductor Lachmund put on his program two of the un 
ani familiar Bach works, the “Sinfonie-Satz” and the Con 
who certo in E. The first named has never been performed 
New here. The violin solo was played by Miss Anna Otten 
this nd assisting the String Orchestra there were two oboes 
the three trumpets and a pair of kettledrums. The Concert 
he for violin, flute, oboe and trumpet was played by Mis 
ster Otten and Messrs. Kurth, Doucet and Jacob Hager, the 
ype String Orchestra playing the accompaniment. Miss Otten 
is an extra Bach solo, played the air from the D major 
Sestns 
mn ; 
or \ new serenade by Arthur Foote, a lullaby by Mr. Lach 
und, for the violins and violas, and Godard’s beautifu 
ri ro P -tidque’ rw, lete orchestral n . 
—_ \dag Pathetique ympleted the orchestral number Atrrep Jewett McLean 
te ind the fair performers particularly distinguished them 
| selves in the Godard and Lachmt 0 ysitions, The last ; , 
ay n the God d I achmund compositi The last ler Blossoms,” Kopylor Could 1 Postt eat “Bae 
nied movement of the Foote Suite, a gavotte, was also smooth Herbst.” F r : , Mr Mel \R 
erbst ‘rar eT r solos Dy \IT t iT ‘ KOs 
ly pl t There is nothing remarkable ahout the Foot 
y iayed ne nothing emarkabDie abou he oot 2 ” ' ‘<< ” r 1 — 99 
ual i >" It is still % one Saat : : Garden, Leslie ; Marietta (Neapolitan Folk-song) 
1a nus tis i written iike ali Of that Composers scores, —_ voices c, gs Y Banks at d Br 1es moO Di well 


but the first hearing of his serenade revealed nothing in 


T 
: . ; “The Rosary,” Nevin; “I'm Wearin’ Awa,” Foote, sung 
spirational Mme. Schumann-Heink sang to organ ac- The y . 


by Miss Mulfor« “Nigh Song.” Rheinberger Mer 
Harlech,” Welsh national ai: 
Miss Mulford was happy in her selections. Her 


ompaniments the tearful “Armida” Aria, by Gluck; “Our 
ther,” by Carl Krebs, and Schubert’s “Omnipotent.’ 


[he organ accompaniments were played by Carl Mueller 2 basis , T 
1 -ontralto voice is well adapted to songs of this kind To 
April tr is the date of the third concert . . 
1 this she adds a fine stage presence and graciou 1 
n . - She gave several encores. Mr. McLean’s tenor los dis 
Sinfonia Club’s Convention. , © chest fect , 
be played taste and skillful training. His voice is pleasing 
. lhe New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Ithaca chapters quality and he was obliged to respond twice to encores 
ill f the Sinfonia Club, which is described as the “male stu- The chorus was well balanced. The good attack and cle 
dents’ musical fraternity of America,” will meet in Bos- enunciation speaks lumes for their director, especially as 
g m on April 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 ill the chorus numbers were sung a capell \ prominent 
ill 4 member of the society states that all rehearsing is also 
s Samuel Richard Gaines, vocal teacher, of Detroit, Mich., done absolutely without any instrumental a mpanime 
x gives monthly studio musicales. The one for February whatever Mr. McLean is a young man wl Id h 
took place Thursday, the 7th, when several novelties by a fine future. He is nscientiously working e true 
['schaikowsky, César Franck, Dvorak and Arthur Som- advancement of art, and his work will be living monu 
" ervell were presented ment to his musicianly zea He held his singers well in 
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Tuscany,” is well liked by young students. Besides being 


“prodigy composer,” Nevin was regarded 1 boy as a 
wonder child pianist.”” His musical udies were con 
tinued in Europe for years, and on his ur! this iT 
try Nevin lived for a time in Pittsburg 

There he married Miss Anne Paul, w with tw | 
dren, survives him. It was only recently that Ne 
ferred his home from Pennsylvania to New Haven, the 
‘Elm City.” The advantages offer t Yale and the 
riendship of Horatio W. Parker, head e Yale musi 
lepartment, were the inducements which caused the com 
poser to leave his early home and seek the new one in New 
England. Nevin was at work upon new composition 
when he became suddenly ill last Friday Apoplexy was 
he ause of his « leath Nevin was not a great omposer 
but | music had that appealing quality which the 


asses comprehend. Hence the great popularity of the 


young composer, for he was a young man, only thirty 


eight 


Alexander—Powers Musicale. 
RS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER and Francis Fische1 


Po wers provided nother reat tor mus lover 
Monday evening last in Carnegie Hall, when they gave 
another in their series of delightful monthly musicales 
Mr. Powers, by that ingenuity s ter } 
practically had his last unusual progr repeated by a dif 
ferent set of pupils. The program w unusually long 
but the interest and pleasure were sustained throughout 
Among those whose vocal contributions gave the most 


pleasure were Mrs. Arthur Lingafelt, of Topeka, Kan 
Miss Emilie Packer King, of Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. Shermat 


ame of Kansas City, Mo.; Miss Mary Lansing 
Troy N. Y., and Miss Florence Levy f New York Tl 
other pupils did equally well, but space will not permit 
the chronicling of thirty-two nat the number of pupi 
who took part. The piar tributior f Miss Edt 
Gerry and Harry Stewart Briggs, pupil f Mrs. Alex 
inder, were among the features of the ening istal 


with this superior teachers’ pupils 
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Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice. Item 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 








Mme. CarreRo will play the Steinway 120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


HE Friday matinee and Saturday evening con- 
} cert of last week of the Chicago Orchestra 
contained as novelties the overture by Clar- 
The over 
The dedi- 
Theodore 


ence Lucas and a concerto by Lalo. 
ture proved exceedingly attractive. 





cation of this composition to 
Thomas is only a slight token of appreciation from the 
composer, as it was through the encouragement and ap 
proval of Mr. Thomas that Mr. Lucas first determined to 
devote himself to the art. Mr. Lucas has given his over- 
ture the title of “Macbeth.” There is very little attempt, 
except in name, to give a musical illustration of the 
Shakesperian tragedy. Mr. Kramer, the concertmeister 
of the orchestra and soloist for this occasion, excelled any 
performance he has given before 

The fifteenth concert, which will be given Saturday, 23d, 
ind Thursday, 21st, instead of Friday, will be a request 


program, composed of the following: 


Overture, Sakuntala, op. 13 -Goldmark 

Symphony No. 3, F major, op, 90 Brahms 

rristan and Isolde. . «“e ‘ Wagner 
Prelude and Isolde’s Love Death 

Les Erinnyes, Tragedie Antique Massenet 


Solo violoncello, Mr. Steindel 
\ndante con Variazioni (from the Kreutzer Sonata).. Beethoven 
Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. 
March Funebre ; _ eenose Chopin 
Orchestration by Theodore Thomas, 
Allegro Molto Vivace 
Finale Adagio Lamentoso 
T 


.. Tschaikowsky 
.. Tschaikowsky 


ast two movements from Symphonie Pathétique 


The Mendelssohn Club, under the guidance of Harrison 
M. Wild, at Central Music Hall, the evening of February 
14, gave the second of the series of this season’s concerts. 
[he concert, both in program and performance, was far 
beyond the average in entertainment. Mr. Wild and the 
Mendelssohn Club may deservedly receive congratulations 
upon the marked improvement from season to season 
in attack, 


sical expression 


quality of tone, phrasing and variety of mu- 
A club of this kind has for its object the 
imusement of the public and educational improvement of 


+} 


the members 


Mr. Wild is a conductor among the first. In reading 
different compositions he is always sensible, and yet gives 
i sympathetic reading and enters fully into the mood or 
spirit of the selection, conducting with an authority that 

ever alive to temperament. The club for ensemble 
singing deserves special mention for the clear enunciation 
with which they gave the words in each number. The 
group of scngs by Lloyd, Root and Othegraven were 
given with a satisfactory finish and completeness which 








compelled the repetition of “Old Kentucky Home” and 
the merry “Piper of Dundee.” 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson gave “The Bell,” Saint 
Saéns, and “In Summer Time,” by German, in her own 
peculiar style, which always receives most well deserved 
applause. This artist’s tone production, phrasing, enun 
ciation in singing are well known from East to West. As 
an encore she gave the beautiful, but by no means easy of 
rendition, Irish love song “Mavourneen,” by Margaret 
Lang. The word “Mavourneen,” which ends each verse 
upon F and G, is no easy matter to always bring out 
clearly and sweetly. This artist is most fortunate in know 
ing how to sing songs of this style with just the right shade 
of expression and feeling without being dramatic. The 
hearty applause received upon her first appearance dem 
onstrated the popularity of this musician in this her home 

Sidney Biden, baritone, is another artistic singer who is 
careful in detail. Upon this occasion his Franz and Buck 
ler numbers were given with a fine conception of the songs 
as intended by the composers. The “Als ich zum ersten 
Mal dich sah” was essentially good, showing excellent 
taste and quality of voice, shading and expression. Mr 
Biden in this spacious hall sang to far greater advantage 
than we have heard him on previous occasions where sur 
roundings were not so favorable. As an encore he gave 
Franz’s “Marie.” In the solos in Arnold Krug’s “Fingal,” 
op. 43, by Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Biden, one wished the 
orchestra somewhat more subdued, as many fine phrases 
given by these artists were lost through the predominance 
of sound. The program of this concert was given in a 
previous number of THE Musicat Courter. 

Few musical societies are so blessed as the sixty happy 
members of the Mendelssohn Club. What more can be 
wished for when it has a subscription list which is large 
enough to be closed before the first concert of the sea- 
son is given, and without the selling of any single tickets 
sufficient funds are assured to make possible the engag- 
ing of first-class soloists and of such members of the 
Chicago Orchestra as are needed for proper orchestral 
accompaniment. Such financial prosperity is as delight 
ful as it is exceptional, and no wonder they sing as if 
they enjoyed it 


©A® 


Saturday evening, February 16, at 8 o’clock, Mr. Pfef- 
ferkorn gave a piano recital in the banquet suite of the 
Hotel Metropole. The program consisted of: 

Sonata, op. 53...... Se oe Se Van Becthoven 
DEIN, MRn dsc thbscvessscbpstabevesocoeenta Renae 





Chopin had his first opera produced 





Se Gs FOS Gov int vetecosiwsdivsccess .- Brahms 
Chrysalis ..... Pfefferkorn 
_ errr . Pfefferkorn 


Pfefferkorn 
Wagner-Brassin 


Tarantelle in B (MS.) ; 
Magic Fire Scene from Die Walkire 
Nocturne in F Schumann 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, Ne. 6 Liszt 

The piano recitals of Otto Pfefferkorn are always a 
source of pleasure; this one proved not an exception in 
artistic interpretation and technical treatment 

O©A® P 

Under the direction of C. A. Fischer Sunday, February 
10, was given “The Vincennes Musical.” The soloists on 
this occasion were: Mrs. Jayne Waterous, contralto; 
Miss Della Thal, piano; 
Frederick V 
Harry E. Davis, ballade horn, and Mrs. Julia Waixel, ac- 


Herbert L. Waterous, bass; 


Bowers, baritone; Adolph Loeb, violin; 


companist. The program had the following entertaining 
numbers: 

Memoria Lynes 
rhe Quest Smith 
Mr. Davis 
Wait Bowers 
Always Bowers 
Mr. Bowers 
Adagio David 
Hungarian Dance Brahms-Joachim 
Mr. Loeb 
The Horn . Flegier 
Mr. Waterous 
E flat major Etude x Chopin 
Air de Ballet ‘ Moszkowski 
Miss Thal 
The Way of the Cross Solomon 
Mr. Davis 
New Compositions 2 Bowers 
Mr. Bowers 
La Vision Gounod 
Mazourka Zarzycki 
Mr. Loeb 


Selected 
Mrs. Waterous 
Waltz, Man lebt nur einmal Strauss-Tausig 
Miss Thal 
Vocal duet (selected) 
Mr. and Mrs. Water 
®©®A® 

Miss Jeannette R. Holmes gave an enjoyable song re 
cital at Mrs. Carl Stone’s, 2220 Calumet avenue, Thursday 
evening, February 14. The selections given were from 
the following composers: Edward German, Maude Valerie 
White, Cossard, Weber and old Irish and old Scotch 
songs 

®A® 

At the American Conservatory Music Saturday 
afternoon, February 23, there will be given a recital by the 
advanced students of J. J. Hattstaedt, Allen Spencer, J 
Clarke Williams, J. Van Oordt and Miss Lumm. The 
program is as follows: 
Rondo Capriccic 


Beethoven 
Earl Blair 
Barcarolle, in A minor Kubinstein 
Miss Amy Moulton 





The S the Violin . Merrill 
olin accompaniment, Miss Ruth Cadwallader.) 
Miss Buffington 
Printemps d'Amour Gottschalk 
Miss Alice Shonk 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 , Chopin 
Hark, Hark, the Lark! Schubert- Liszt 
Les Etincelles : Moszkowskj 
Miss Amanda Closius 
Mazurka, for violin Zarzicky 
Miss Rachel Steinmann 
O, No! ° nae ...- Bell 
Miss Henrietta Lange 
Frihlingsrauschen Sinding 
Scherzo, op. 31 Chopin 
Frithjof Larsen 
Polonaise, in A major.. Chopin 


Oscar Streger 

©®A® 
A young Venetian, named Alberto Gentili, has recently 
at the Royal Theater, 
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Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special! permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY'’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St, NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZK Y—"' Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREW SKI— Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


Mme. 
CARNEGISB HALL, 


’ 


knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER"! consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school,” 
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Munich. This opera is called “Weihnachten.” This first 
performance was so satisfactory that seven German 


theatres offered to put it on the stage. Critics declare that 
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the work is so creditable that it has at once placed the 
young composer permanently as an equal in composition 
to Mascagni and Leoncavallo. 


©Aa® 


Allen Spencer’s four musical lecture-recitals contained 
the following from Schubert, Beethoven and Weber: 
PART I. 
Beethoven, Weber and Schubert. 
PART II, 
Ludwig Van Beethoven— 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 (Moonlight) 
Dance of Dervishes (Ruins of Athens). 
(Arranged by Saint-Saéns.) 
Carl Maria Von Weber 
Polacca Brillant, op. 72 
Franz Schubert 
Moment Musicale, in A flat 
Impromptu, op. 142, No, 3 (Theme and Variations) 
Erlking (arranged by Liszt). 
The fifth 
at the Academy of Our Lady, Longwood, III, had for its 


] 


musical lecture-recital of February 13, given 


subject the following composers and selections: 


Bartholdy 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14 
Two Songs Without Words 

Schumann 
Nachtstiick, F major. 

Aufschwung (Soaring), tron p. 12 








Wi: m? (Why), from op 
Grillen (Whims), from op. 12 
Romanza, | 
Novelette, op. 21, No. 7 
Chopin 
Iwo Preludes 
I ynaise 71, No. 3 
Hherceus¢ Cre e€ Song) I 
Valtz, op. 70, No 
Mazurka 
Iwo Etudes 
Mr. Spencer has met with most flattering success in giv- 
ing these interesting and useful lecture recitals 
®©OA ® 
The University of Chicago Glee, Banjo and Mandolin 
Clubs. which gave a concert in Central Music Hall on 


Tuesday evening last, proved, at least in University circles 


1 1 


and many of the social clubs, the society event of the sea- 


son. One amusing number on the program was the Chi- 
ago song written by a member of the University. The 
Glee Club is composed of seventeen members. Donald 
C. Dyer, leader of the Banjo Club, was formerly leader of 


the Armour Institute Banjo Club. George C. Davis has 


been the leader of the mandolin club for four years. There 
are six in the banjo club and fourteen members of the 
In the last week of March the combined 
South in comic opera 


®©®A® 


our the 


The entertaining lecture-recital ballads and ballad sing 


ing by Mr. Bicknell Young, baritone, and Mrs. Bicknell 
g 
Young, pianist, are illustrated by the following selections: 


Old Ballads 


Light 0’ Love.........+++00- ...-.Middle of the sixteenth century 
Green Sleeves.... seecocvcuse ° sane ecoseeeee 15% 
Who’s the Foo! Now wen pia devedebiesipenaenes 1588 
Come Live With Me ° . ecesee oeenencevens 1590 
What Care I How Fair She Be..... pesceveudupnnncenewele 
All in a Misty Morning ogneesnekeenueenetebesreseeueonoued 1592 
Love Will Find Out the Way.. enessspeosespecsctl 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes .. Seventeenth century 


The Bloom Is on the Rye.... ......-Sir H. Bishop 
Modern English ballads 
Three Fishers 
Three Merry Men 

The Distant Shore............ . . ieee 


peaaeeuews Hullah 
M Ik v 








Art Ballads— 


Henry, the Fowler....... a = ; ‘ r Oe f 
The Sands o’ Dee......... ieetnseuee : werreerr sh 
Lochinvar “=v ...Chadwick 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 
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There is in process of preparation now a program which, 
when given, will prove unique—that is a program of Amer- 
ican composers, combining those as far back as the nine- 
teenth century and those of modern date. 


©®A® 
Miss Grace Dudley sang the solo parts of Mendelssohn’s 


“Hymn of Praise” and a Bach cantata at a concert given 
by the Milwaukee a Capella Chorus on the 19th inst 


©®A® 


Much enthusiasm has been created in the musical circles 
by the series of “Eight Evenings with Fa- 
Aron- 


of Freeport, Iil., 
mous Composers,” given by Maurice Aronson. Mr 
son gave on January 31 a Mendelssohn program, deriving 
“songs with- 
out words” from Night's 
Dream,” the Scherzo in E minor, preludes and fugues, 
&c. On Tuesday night, February 19, Mr. Aronson will 
program of the when 


the musical illustrations from a number of 


music to the “Midsummer 


given the most ambitious series, 
Chopin will be the author of the evening 
will consist of the entire list of pieces which Mr. Aronson 
in Chicago upon the fiftieth 
The “Unknown Chopin,” a lec 


ture delivered at that time, will also be repeated on that 


The program 


anniver 


played as a recital 


sary of Chopin’s death 


occasion, in addition to a more extended list of musica 


| 


illustrations from the various art forms which Chopin cul- 


tivated with particular success. 
@©A® 
Miss Katherine 
studies with Maurice Aronson for the last two years, will 


be heard in a forthcoming recital in Chicago, in Mendels 
minor, in Russian pieces 


Johnson, who has pursued her piano 


sohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
by Balakireff and in Saint-Saéns’ ballet music to Gluck’s 
Miss Johnston is a very ambitious and talented 
for work that knows no 


‘Alceste 
student and possesses a capacity 
limits. In the near future Miss Johnston will be heard in 
an individual recital 

G®Aa® 
songs by 


French and English 


Edwin Lapham, in University 


The recital of German, 
Charles W. Clark and Mrs 
Hall Arts 
fitting introductory to 


Fine suilding, on February 11, proved a most 


what has been—although less in 


numbers of recitals and concerts given—an interesting 


week of music 
This recital of Mr 


Clark, composed of the ten numbers 


and fourteen selections from other com 


of the “Eliland” 

posers, was no small undertaking, even if in the finished 
pianist, Mrs. Lapham, one felt that the most delicate and 
intricate accompaniments would be executed each time 


just as they should be. As large an audience, if not the 


largest that we have noticed at any recital this season, 
demonstrated the popularity of this baritone in the home 
city. There is one thing about Mr. Clark’s singing—you 
are impressed with the fact that he is ever a close student 
although an 


and is constantly progressing. Each season 


artist, steady improvement is discernible in style, expres 
sion, quality of tone and control of voice. In the “Frauen- 
“Eliland,” the 


plaintive reading of the last two stanzas was exceedingly 


worth” of Fielitz’s sympathetic and 


artistic; the same can be added in reference to the tone ex 
pression given to the unusually pathetic and wistful lines 


of the last verse of the “Wandertraume 


style and good declamatory powers were strongly evident 


Versatility in 


in the two last numbers. If for that evening there was 


any choice for us in the “Eliland” of Alexander von Fiel- 


" 


itz, it would be the beautiful ““Mondnacht,” so full of 


rhythm in both voice and accompaniment—a composition 
so delicate in construction that it could be easily spoiled 
by either vocalist or pianist. There is much that could be 
said in regard to a proficient and artistic accompanist—of 


all the different and innumerable classifications of the mu 


35 


sical profession, there is none more difficult to find or 
+} 1 


ther divisi« ] 


yn of the musical fam 


more appreciated by anc 


ily—the soloist. Mrs. Lapham seems to be fortunate in com 


bining the numerous qualities needed, that of a talent or 
| 


he source of a natural 


musical intuition not acquired, but 
musical gift, associated with being a g& 
art of anticipating the soloist in thought and yet seeming 


to follow. An accompanist w same time is en 


dowed with the rare gift of self-abnegation, along with suf 
ficient artistic sense to be in perfect harmonic sympathy 
with the soloist in the 
oughly appreciated in filling a musical niche that is fre- 


quently left vacant. 


In Mr. Clark’s reading of the “Monotone,” written by 
Cornelius—a most difficult thing—we watched carefully 
for the least shade of falling from the original pitch. but 


was disappointed. There was a variety given in tone pro- 


duction and conception that at once standing 


Mr. Clark has so long had the ght te that of 
being a broadminded and versatile mu in. Much dra- 
matic feeling was displayed throughout, and the impres- 
sion that he will be at s best he s ild ever appear 
in the operatic field was only more firmly cemented whe 
he sang Massenet’s “Vision Fug In tl select 
Massenet himself would have beet ple ed and found little 
fault 
OA ® 
Miss Emma E. Clark, pianist, and Miss Bessie Rathbun 
contralto gave a delightful progran t the Browning 
class reception to Mrs. Moore, of tl Cl gz University 
last Thursday 
©A® 
A Gluck-Haydn-Mozart recital was given last Saturday 
afternoon, February 9. under the ausp he American 
Conservatory of Mus by Allen Spencer Miss Lou Cald 
well, Miss Elain De Sellem, J. Van Oordt, Josef Halami 
cek and Jan Kalas. Miss Caldwell a mpanied the en 
tire program: 
Andante and Variat Haydn 
Allen S ‘ 
Canzonetta, My Mother Bids Me Rind My Hair Haydn 
M I Caldwel 
Aria, Che faro senza Furidice Gluck 
Miss Ff ne De S 
Rondo in A minor Mozart 
Allen Spencer 
A Batt hat (Don vr Mozart 
M ( lwel 
Ar \ che §S (F Mozart 
M De S 
Ouartet in F Al for p lin i M 
—_ 
Alle Spencer, 7 Vv Oordt. 7 H L +7 Ka 
Miss 7 ( iwe r 
> AG 
2 t St o in « phe ane 
Robert Stevens in a piano recital on last Tuesday even 
ing in the Auditorium Re tal Hall gave the S humann 


“Carneval” and selections from Chopin, Rubinstein and 


Liszt in an artistic manner 


In Apr during the v ication of the Castle Square Com 
pany, there will be a erts at Studebaker Hall 
Fine Arts Building, given by Winderstein’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


On Friday evening the Ravenswood Musical Club gave 


its second conc ’ ‘ . 
its second concert at the Ravenswood Congregational 
Church, under the direction of P. C. Lutkin 
included Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 


The pro- 
y vy) ye 
grar Praise” and the 


Mrs. Clara Henley Bussing and Mise 


g 
tenor; and 


soloists were: 
Louise Robinson sopranos: George Hamlin 
Elias Arnold Bredin, organist 

®©A® 
The little folks who are 


Mrs. Gertrude H 


under the guidance and super- 


vision of Murdough and her assistant 
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teachers gave the following program in Handel Hall, Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 16, 

Wake Up, Little Daisy... onhacedeietaeeee Nettie E!!sworth 
Adele Whitney. 

lie lack . 2 abtwecedesééediawstne 
pallets Miss Martin 


Dieser Whotete Welbecds. isccctcovcecss venctiviswesvccaywowstepesse Powers 
H t Dum : ae de basisvotesaemerboespen Powers 
Huntingdon Patch. 

The Larks Co ansnnicbemasiacotnemenn aba Ellsworth 
Pauline Edwards. 

Boat Geile. ccvccvcccccdevtccesvcnpevesveveeséeceoutesss Mrs. Newcomb 
D e of e Marionettes Mrs. Adams 


Cornelia Chandler. 


e Clock scsukenadceteiaseneeheternénanesiine Powers 
Louise Hyde. 

1 Nigl iavceckestdeuantadseneee ..Nettie Ellsworth 
Sleigh Ride wee Nettie Ellsworth 
Charlotte Smith 
Pie: IK 6c diocaciecccnedncctckayreatanetsincee Nettie Ellsworth 


Sherwin Collins, 
.Mrs. Newcombe 


Francis Newell 





Conversation Spindler 
S g Song Diehl 
Margaret Valentine 
She erd’s Song ‘ an ...Mrs. Adams 
The Hunt Gurlitt 
Ke r J nson, 

W t the Belis S No. 2 e : Mrs. Adams 
\ Me l ..Gurlitt 
] e K. ¢ ndler 
S g Song Nettie Ellsworth 
R Sing eA e Tree Newcombe 
Ross Bostwick 
( ng S Ellsworth 
R n's Song Ellswort 
Helen Howe 
D ..Gurlitt 
| guerite Gruber 
‘ n I Mokrejs 
Donald Murdougl 
( Song klisworth 
Merr tutterflies vers ee Elisworth 

h Patct 
H Miss Martin 
1 Ada H 
B ~ Elisworth 
9 D S t sw t 
r 4 er 
| S r Land 
Asc 
I Vale c 
I I Wr S Mrs. Adams 
\ 
g S x Mrs. Ad s 
g « Mrs. Ad 
He 
I t R | 
Eda hurber. 
D , Miss Martin 
\ I r 1 
Song Aletter 
( . Getbel 
I g Wean 
I I M iM ..-»Merkel 
( ra | 
y tl ij . Schytte 
A H 
DOO dccordscncdcucduecavoceustavenessaseveconteeees John Mokrejs 
Mark Vilin 
I ers weed naewe Adams 
iH DS Be ccncctbcdackesdcpiscquntasshshaetveresgs svenebeetes Schytte 
I Dickinsor 
S ( Thomas 
I Smitl 
R n ( Beethoven 
I Hl 
It « truly at teresting performance, when you 
nsider the members of this class are from five to not 
( en ye | kindergarten class, which 
being taught music and piano by the Virgil Clavier 
tet | proved most successful in impressing the 
tle ones with the dry rudiments of music through 
M v Ge ’* melodies and mechanical methods which 
associated th the original idea of music. Mrs 
Murdoug is made a thorough study of the best known 
ystems of tech this she combines with the Clavier 
ystem, which is begun in practice of foundation exercises 


for shaping the hands for playing. In this comes the use 


of the le work combined with simple musical melodies 
The table practice gives the children good position and 
finger n, and also aids them in physical development 


FRANK CHESIRE NIXON 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, 


CHICAGO. 


before going to the piano. Study of tones are at once 
begun at the piano and constantly associated with the 
mechanical work. To be more explicit, what might be 
called the table teaching is preparatory the same as an 
architect is taught to draw before assuming the responsi- 
bility of building a large structure. 
®Aa©® 

Mrs. Theodore Worcester, pianist, has been busy this 
winter filling engagements in the smaller cities of the 
State. Last week her recitals included one of unusual 
success in Decatur, at which Mrs. Worcester pesented a 
Brahms and Russian program. Mrs. Worcester is a pupil 
of Godowsky, under whose direction she expects to con- 
tinue after that artist returns to Berlin and settles down to 
his work there. 

®a® 

The artists at the first recital of the second series of 
ballad concerts announced by the Clayton F. Summy 
Company to take place on March 7 at 3 P. M., in Uni- 
Hall, Arts Building, will be Miss Helen 
Buckley, soprano; Miss Eleanora Scheib, pianist, and 
W. A. Howland, baritone 
Mr. Howland’s Chicago début. He is at present director 
of the vocal department of Ann Arbor University. It is 
the idea of the promoters of these concerts—successfully 


versity Fine 


This wii] be the occasion of 


inaugurated last season—to make them an annua! feature 
of Chicago’s musical season, and, as heretofore announced, 
they are for the purpose of introducing to the musical 
public the best new musical literature which appears from 
he leading publishing houses of the world 


ul 


Becker Lecture-Musicale. 





HE second of this season’s lecture musicales at the 
home of Gustav L. Becker, 1 West 1ogth street, was 
given on Saturday morning. The lecturer was A. J. Good 
rich, whose works on musical theory are widely and favor 
ably known. The subject was “Practical Musicianship.’ 
He directed attention to the greater value of studying the 
scores of the masters, compared with text book knowledge 
only; the need of being well founded, and the importance 
of ability to apply practically all theoretical knowledge 
He defined a practical musician as one whose training en- 
abled him in a way to recreate any ordinary composition, 
given the theme and general outline of design. 
called upon one of Mr 
Miss 


Reidenbach, to come to the piano, giving her a theme to 


To illustrate his principles he 


pupils, who had just played, Johanna 


Becker's 
remember from the notes without immediately playing it 
Aiter giving a description of its rhythmic and melodic 
construction and naming the signatures, she was asked to 
play it up through an octave in diatonic sequence, forming 
an eight measure phrase; then to transpose it from C 
major to D flat major; then to change the rhythm from 
common to triple time; then to find an accompanying 
counterpoint, note against note Meantime several ques- 
tions were asked as to the theoretic knowledge involved 

Miss Ridenbach fulfilled the tests so well that Mr 
Goodrich expressed himself highly pleased: with her as 
sistance in making a clear demonstration. These tests 
were entirely unprepared, and created a very favorable im 
pression for both pupil and teacher 


Benham Piano Recital. 


HE eighth of Victor Benham’s piano recitals took place 
on Friday evening, February 15, at the Genealogical 
Hall, when his program contained the Sonata, op. 11, Toc- 
cata, “Fantasie-stiicke,” “Etudes 
“Waldscenen,” by Schumann. 
The next recital will be devoted to the Schumann Con- 
certo and Fantasie and Liszt’s E flat Concerto 
On Thursday evening, February 14, Mr. Benham gave 
a trio concert with Paul and Franz 
with the assistance of Miss Helen Lang, a pupil of Mr 


Symphoniques,” and 


Listemann, 


Benham, the program containing the Beethoven Trio, op 
70, No. 2: Saint-Saéns’ Trio in E minor, and a Sonata 


for piano and violin by Mr. Benham. 


can Composers. 


N. H. Allen. 


Ecstasy (with violin obligato)..Mrs. Henry R. Gilbert, Syracuse, N 


Love’s Messengers.......:ccesess Miss L. A. Kline, Hartford, Conn 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

BIDS sincccecunieretoniamispdieda J. C. Wilcox, Binghamton, N. Y. 
PR sc ivpiscnssscecsseeeess -Henry Gardner Davis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ecstasy... Miss Neenah Lapey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
a ee -+se++e+-Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Buffalo, N. Y 

y 

y 


MacMannus, Brooklyn, N. 
Richmond, Va 


on College, Alliance, Oh 


Ecstasy ..Miss Helen F 
Ecstasy ve teeeneus ‘ Mrs. Mercer, 
.-Mount Un 


Ecstasy 
John Hyatt Brewer. 
Sweet! (The Swallow’s Song)..Mrs, E. K. Bradbury, Richmond, Va 


Arthur Foote. 





Irish Fotksong - -Mrs. Georg Henschel, New York, N. Y 
Irish Folksong ‘ 7 Mrs. Georg Hensche trooklyn, N. Y. 
Irish Folksong Mrs. Georg Henschel, Albany, N. Y 
Irish Folksong ‘ » Mrs. Georg Hensche Buffalo, N. Y 
Irish Folksong Mrs, Georg Hensche Pittsburg, Pa 
Irish Folksong... -Mrs. Georg Henschel, Baltimore, Md 
Irish Folksong Mrs. Georg Henschel, Cleveland, Oh 
Irish Folksong Mrs. Georg Henschel, Chicag I 
Irish Folksong Mrs. Georg Hensche San Francisco, Ca 
Ir Folksong Madame Juc Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Irish Folksong ° Mrs. Maude Wilson Grove, Philadelphia, P 
Irish Folksong -Mrs. D. Lyle Hawthorne, Buffalo, N. Y 
Irish Folksong -Miss Jeanette Wallace, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Irish Folksong.. ? ; Monday Music Club, Adrian, Mic 
Irish Folksong Mrs. E. K. Bradbury, Richmond, Va 
Irish Folksong Miss Alberta Hays, Wheeling. W. \ 
Irish Folksong Miss Minnie Trace Alban N. ¥ 
Clayton Johns. 
Marie ...-Mrs. E. K, Bradbury, R nd, Va 
Jules Jordan. 

A Life Lesson (There, Little ; . : . 
Gir Don’t Cry) ¢ Mrs. E K. Brad y, Richmond, Va 
Margaret Ruthven Lang. 

My Ain Dear Somebody ‘ Stephen Townsend, Boston, Mas 
Meg Merilles Mrs. Charles Re I Rockford, I 
An Irish Mother's Lullab Detroit Conservator f M Detr 
An Irish Mother's Lullaby , Mrs. Caver ferre Haute, Ind 
An Irish Mother's Lullaby. Monday Music Clu Adrian, M 
\n Irish Mother's Lullaby. Miss Mary Stewart, Sy se, N. Y 
Ghosts Mrs. Cavens, Terre Haute, Ind 
Irish Folksong Mrs. Charles Merritt Field, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Irish Folksong Jas. Fitch Thor n, Boston, M 
Frank Lynes. 

The Harlequir 
Mazurka Favori, op. 24.... Detroit nservatory of Music, De 
Mazurka, in A flat . troit, Micl 
Second Tarantella,in A minor 

John W. Metcalf. 

Absent . The American Conservatory, Chicag I 
Absent , Mr. Addington Brooke, New York, N. Y 
Edna Rosalind Park. 

ORO ov6 cas ccddccccéosenenvsssseencs Evan W Orange, N. J 
Clara Kathleen Rogers. 

From 34 
Love I 3 

The Stars Are wit he | an. ; 

Vovage | 

My Heart Is S 

For Love I nd 
Clover 5 ' Mrs, FE. K. 1,\ 
( niession \ 
From Browning Songs 

nd 4 

Good to Forg 

\} Love t Dp 

Appar t ! Car ‘ Ne 

Years at e Spring York, N. ¥ 

My Star 

Appearar 

A Womat I t 

lowe 
A pparitior Hallett Gilbert Boston, Mass 

Gerrit Smith. 
Alpine Rose Mrs. Gerrit Smit Buffalo, y 
Alpine Rose Mrs. Gerrit Smith, New York, N. Y 
Thoughts ‘ pbesacevé Mrs. Gerrit Smith, New York, N. Y 
Kathleen Heinrich Meyn, New York, N. Y 


For T hee 


Bee Song Miss Marguerite Hall, New York, N. Y 











HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, 


The Great Contralto. Opera, 


JUSTIN THATCHER, Concert, 


The Incomparable Tenor. Recital. 


Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


LORRAINE D_ L’ARCHET, 


The Brilliant Violiniste. Concerts, 
Recitals, 
HATTE BARTON KERLIN, Musicales. 


Concert Pianiste. 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON ig00-!901. 





FIRST AMERICAN TOUR, 


MARCH and APRIL, 


1901. 


eipsic Philharmonie Orchestra. 


HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, Conductor. 


Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Music 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE, 
17 BEACON STREET, > 
BOSTON, February 18, 1901.) 
OSTONIANS and Americans generally w 
the Miss En 
Miss 
The 


side 


operatic début of 
riechetta Modena, Italy 

Godard is a pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard 
the other 


interested in 
Godard at 





young singer made her first appearance on 
1 


in Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” and das soon as letters from 


Italy 


be published in 


the details will as a matter of course 
Musical The news of the 
ved in a cablegram to Mr. Hubbard. 


Stanley R. Fisher, tenor, a pupil of Frank Morse, has 


reach Boston, 


Due COURIER 


been engaged by the First Congregational Church of W 

burn, Mass. D. H. Hood, formerly of the Second Presby 
erian ( h of Chicago, is the organist and musical di 
rector. The other members of the solo quartet are Miss 
Jennie Tricarten, soprano; Miss Grace Burnap, contralto 


and Mr Hayden basso 
Miss Aagot Lunde, the Boston mezzo contralto, appeared 
is one of the soloists at the mid-winter concert of th 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Apollo Club 
Miss Anna Vernor 


yngs at the residence of Mrs. H. O. Houghton, 25 


Dorscy gave a re tal of piantation 


Kirk 


} 


afternoon The 


‘ ree Cambridge, last Saturday 
p ses included Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Edward 
! X NI J J Greenoug e Misses He ughton 


Mi John Trowbridge, Mrs. Thomas B. Ticknor, Mrs 
Mrs. John Read, 
Mrs. James A. Woolson, Mrs. Morris H. Morgan, Mrs 
uyer, Mrs. F. W 
Edmund H. Steven 


‘i \ l J es, Mrs. Edw ( M Parker and Mrs 
\ irre \ ] br 

| Mi ( nis 1 Bost gave a iree organ 
‘ e Vine eet building, Roxbury, Thursday 


Walter R. Spalding was the or 





sang will success at 
ursday Mor 
“My Mother Bi 


t Song 


great 
g Club, February 
is Me Bind My 





Haydn, 


piri 


\ large and interested audience attended the recital of 


in Steinert Hall, last 


Forty-eight pupils of the school took 


art, one of the most interesting features of the evening 

cing playing of pieces in any key by a class of cl 

lren which entered the school in September last. The 
d department was well represented by Miss Anna 


! Springs, Ia.; Harry L. Buitekan, of Bos- 
Miss Sarah McKeen Williams, of Peacham, Vt 


: i ul 
Ihe program tollows 
Sonatina, ¢ ajor p. 64 Adolph Blanc 
En e—Miss Grace M, Albee, Mrs. S. 1. Ballard, Miss Pauline 
R. I ‘ Miss Alice Flander M Bessie Fletcher, Miss 
May Sawtelle 
Innoce F x r, fror 1 Burgmuller 
La Pastorale, Gt r, from of . Burgmuller 
La S une, G x, fron t Burgmiller 
Bessie Allen, Helen |! e, Vera Legg. 
From Home Music, op. 77 Reinecke 
M yste us Affair, G major 
( a i, © miajor 
I I March, B fla r 
( n, G major 
( A nor 
G s Adella Coy r 
S D major, op, 36, No. ¢ Clem«e 
M E. fl major, op. 13 I 
Marie I Mahoney 
W ling M h, C major, op. 61, N 3 Mendelssohn 
7, No. 3 Jensen 
ym Lucrezia Borgia, op. 93, Nv. 3 Kuhe 


ill be 


Study, Forest Solitude, A major, op. 391, No. 3 
Polka, E flat major, op, 111 
Helen Jones, Maud I Snow, Fl 


Charles Calkins 


Hawkins Walst 


rence 


Melodies from Fundamental Reader. 


Hazel Burt, Pauline Chamberlain, Gladys Glines, Margaret Hen 
derson, Ebba Kjellstror Marion Knight Mirian Murra 
feresa Murray, Mildred Page, Marjorie 5 Ruth Stet 


Dougherty, Carl Perl Ralph Stewar 


Van Tassel 


Lillian Wood, John 
Edward Van Tassel, 
From Suite, Peer Gynt, op. 4f 
Asa’s Death. Anitra’s Dance. In the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King 


Gordon 
Gi 


Miss Anna Zemke. 
Moments Musicaux, of 
Allegretto, A 


From 


Pp. O4 


flat major Allegr« moderat ( sharp 


minor. Allegretto, F minor. Allegro vivace, F. minor 
Harry L. Buitekan 
I r Pa ns 2 S« mar 
Introduzione, D major. Molto marcat I " minor 
lrest« A major Andantino, B flat major Allegro 
vivace, D minor. Andantino semplice, I remy 


di Valse, C sharp minor. Alla Polacca, D1 I 
Miss Sarah McKeen W t 
Oriental Scenes, op. 66, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Allegro, B flat minor Andantino, D flat major In 
Folk-tone, D flat major 


Miss Laura R. Appell, Miss Emilie J. Bray, Miss Ethe 


Ensemble 


M. Colgate Miss Minna Gallagher, Miss Estelle Heinen 
Miss Ena Langworthy, Miss May E. Mackay, Miss Helen | 
Masten, Miss Eleanor Welles Murray, Miss Lillian K. Nos 
worthy, Miss Alice E, Parker, Miss Katie G. Shaneck 


The pupils of the Faelten School will give a recital at 
Steinert Hall, Wednesday evening, February 27 

Gladys Perkins Fogg, soprano, will give a song recital in 
Association Hall on Wednesday evening, February 27. She 
will be contralto; Wilhelm 
Heinrich, tenor, and Dr. Louis Kelterborn, accompanist. 
the Town 


assisted by Emma Dawdy, 
The Concord Musical Club gave a concert in 


Hall recently, assisted by George J. Parker, of Boston 
rhe club, composed of nineteen women, sang numbers by 
Hallen, Bargiel, Vogrich, Penshelb, Gilchrist and Howe 

First sopranos, Mrs 


Hatch Eaton 
Houston, Mrs 


The names of the members follow: 
Mrs. Morrell, Misses Thomas, 
Brown; second sopranos, Mrs 
Mrs. Dustan, Mrs. Brown, Misses Hudson 
Baker and Richardson; contraltos, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Ed 
Cabot, Mrs. Benjamin, Miss Briggs 
The Boston Traveller of a 
the leaders of Boston’s “400” have engaged Maud Camp 
Evidently the 


Merwin, 
lodd, 


Tewksbury, 


gartown, Mrs 


recent date announces that 


bell for a series of popular song recitals. 
Lenten period in the Hub is not to be as dull as formerly 


Hugo Becker’s Second Recital. 


German cellist, w 
Mendelssol 


Other artists w 


UGO BECKER, the celebrated 
give his second New York recital at 
Friday afternoon, Fe 


sist in presenting the following progran 


Der Unend ‘ Sx bert 
M frang< Davie 
A\dag and Allegr m Sonate N ¢ B I 
Hugo Becker 
Menuett f t 8 Weiss 
Albumblatt fro p. 2 Weiss 
Valse from op. 2 Weiss 
Josef Weiss 
R anze, E flat major - Becker 
In Thrane Becker 
Valse G euse Becker 
Hugo Beck 
Ballad Edward Loewe 
M Ffrangcon- Davie . 
Pensée Elegique Brandonkoft 
Am Springbrunnen Davidoff 
Hugo Becker 


Historical Concert. 
UGENE 


schuler, ‘ce 


BERNSTEIN, the pianist, and 
llist, gave the fifth in their 
torical concerts at the Tuxedo last Sunday aitern 
The two artists played sonatas 
Miss Louise B 


oncert 


by Brahms and Chopin 


Voigt sang songs by Schubert and Brahms 


The sixth « n the series will be given Sunday aiter 


noon, February 24 
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Piano Recital. 
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The Sixth Philharmonic Concerts. 


HE sixth pair of Philharmonic Society con- 
aialz certs occurred Friday afternoon and Saturday 
{ evening in Carnegie Hall. At both functions 
the audience which gathered was large, and 
in the evening quite enthusiastic. The pro- 
gram consisted of Mozart’s Overture to “The Magic 
Flute,” “A Northern Ballad,” for orchestra. by Horatio 
W. Parker; Beethoven’s E flat piano Concerto, and 
Dvorak’s E minor Symphony, “From the New World,” 
op. 95. Emil Paur conducted. Ernst von Dohnanyi 
played the solo part of the Concerto. 
We have already referred to the place on the program 
of the Dvorak Symphony, a “genial,” but overrated, com- 
much critical fuss and feathers had not 


position. If s¢ 
been displayed regarding this Symphony other and 
f the Bohemian composer might have a 
However, Mr. Paur first announced 


neglected music <« 
chance for hearing 
the Symphony on the prospectus of the Philharmonic 
Society, so it is not his fault that we have had to listen 
It may be 
variations 


to it four times this season instead of twice. 
also recorded that his reading, despite certain 
from the initial one, was easily the best of the season. 

THE MusicaL Courier has had its say long ago on the 
subject of the ‘New World.” It suffices if we repeat that 
no American composer has yet given America such a 
composition, even though it be mor: Slavic than 
American 

The band was in much better form Saturday night than 
at the public rehearsal Friday. Mr. Paur’s enthusiasm is 
so potent a factor that slips in intonation—usually in the 
wood—must be overlooked. There was a_ splendid 
audacity in the last movement, with its rude peasants’ 


jigging and its equally as audacious “steal” from the 
Venus music in ‘“Tannhauser.” The Largo, by far the 
most inspired movement in the sense of originality, was 
given with all of its poetic atmosphere and delicate perspec 
tive. But we have heard enough of the Symphony for 
several seasons. It has enjoyed its hour of triumph. Let 
it recuperate and give other men’s compositions a chance. 
Northern Ballad 

and interesting piece of writing, 


Mr. Parker’s “ proved to be a strong 

though not at all 
ambitious in design. Its structure is slight and its themes 
are pleasing rather than profound. The composer has 
contrived many color effects and some atmosphere. Its 
thematic genesis is Scandinavian and Gaelic, and there are 
suggestions of Tschaikowsky, rhythmic and in the scor- 
ing. As it was played with much swing and warmth the 
Ballad. was very well received. It was first heard in 
Boston over a year ago, and in Chicago, February, 1900, 
under Mr. Thomas’ direction. 

Mr. Von Dohnanyi made his first favorable impression 
in this country with Beethoven’s G major Piano Con- 
certo. This fact was recorded in THE MusicaL CourIER 

the occasion of the Hungarian pianist’s début in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., w t 


y a year ago 


Boston Symphony Orchestra near- 
as an artist in special sympathy with 





he is hardly inside the skin of the 


thnoven, aitne 


Be 
Emperor Concerto yet. At the public rehearsal Dohnanyi 





played brilliantly, and also rather recklessly. The won- 
derful slow movement, with its muted mystery, was hard 
y as poetic as it should have been. But in the evening 
there was more tonal balance, more reverence, and tech- 
I y speaking smoothness. This pianist is hard 
pressed by his concert engagements, and had to study the 
concerto between times It will be one of his strongest 
numbers when he has made it more his own. 


For encore, Friday afternoon, Dohnanyi gave in a char- 
acteristic manner the Beethoven Rondo, op. 129, in which 
the search for the missing groat is so humorously set forth. 
Saturday evening he played seethoven’s . moet Polo- 


MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St, | Lencen We 


London Address: 


naise. He was heartily received at both concerts. At the 
next concerts, March 8 and 9, Hugo Becker will play 
Eugen d’Albert’s new ’cello concerto. 





John Young, 


Tenor. 


HIS young man is fast assuming the place in metro- 
politan musical circles to which his friends have all 
along said he was rightfully entitled. A Saenger pupil for 
three seasons, he has in this time gone on and up, singing 
successfully in many concerts; also at the Second Collegi- 
ate Church, Harlem, for three years. He has just been 
re-engaged at handsome raise in salary. 
Among his dates, past and present, are these: 


January 
10, Plainfield, N. J.; January 16, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Jan- 








Joun Youna. 


uary 23, Brooklyn; February 5, Englewood, J.; Feb- 
ruary 13, New York; February 19, Plainfield, N. J., “Eli- 
jah;” March 5, Stamford, Conn., “Last Judgment;” later 
in the season, “Crusaders,” at White Plains, N. Y. He 
has sung with Jacoby, Baernstein, Hoffman, Tracey, An- 
derson, Miles, Van Yorx, Dufft, Bushnell, and as soloist 
for the Mendelssohn Club, New York. He has sung 
many of the leading oratorios, among them “Messiah,” 
“Creation,” “Elijah,” “Rebekah,” ‘“Walpurgis Night,” 
“Acis and Galatea,” “Last Words of Christ.” His recent 
appearance in the Brooklyn Institute course was markedly 
successful, as may be herewith seen: 

A quintet of singers appeared before a Brooklyn Institute audience 
in Association Hal! last evening. A large mead of praise is due 
John Young, who scored a hit in the beginning of the program with 
the Massenet His voice is purely !yric in quality 
and it was a keen pleasure to hear him sing, so much taste and sin- 
cerity mark his effort, in combination with genuine sweetness.— 
Standard-Union, Brooklyn, January 24, 1901. 


“Aria de Jean.” 





No more pleasing tenor has been heard here than John Young 
who made his first appearance last evening before the Institute, and 
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In London Season 1901. 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 


Pupil of Delle Sedie, teacher of Trebelli- Bettini 
and other world famed Artists. 





at once in an “Aria de Jean,” from Massenet’s ‘“‘Herodiade,” dis 
played a sweet, musical and pure quality of voice, imbued with the 
sympathetic quality which appealed strongly to his listeners. This 
was one of the memorable features of the concert.—Citizen, Brook 
lyn, January 24, 1901. 

There was a large audience last evening at Association Hall at the 
first of the midwinter series of song under the auspices of the Brook 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. John Young sang an air from 
“Herodiade,” by Massenet, and was enthusiastically applauded. For 
an encore he sang “Ich Liebe Dich Allein” with great expression 
One of the most charming of the songs of the evening was a trio 
from “Lilly Nymph,” by Chadwick. It was sung by Mr, Van Yorx, 
Mr. Young and Mr. Miles. The audience was so well pleased with 
the number that the singers were recalled and they repeated.— Brook 
lyn Daily Eagle, January 24, 1901. 


In the nature of a pleasant surprise was Mr. Young’s truly artistic 
rendering of Jean’s aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” It was a 
surprise because this young man was a newcomer before a Brooklyn 
audience. His voice is clear and even in tone and modulates into a 
mezza voice of rare beauty.—Times, Brooklyn, January 24, 1901 

Mr. Young sang two selections. The one to be mentioned in par 
ticular was “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.” His sympathetic tenor 
voice was shown to splendid advantage in this. * * * Then came 
the final number, “Dream King” (rendered by the entire club), Mr 
Young singing the tenor solo, “Sweet Love, Now Rock Thee to 


Sleep,”” beautifully Englewood Press, February 9, 1901. 


Students’ Concert at the National Conservatory. 


HE monthly concert by the students of the 
National Conservatory of Music, given last 
evening (Tuesday), was rather more 

ambitious than the previous musical this 





season. Here is the program: 
Song, Conseils & Nina.... . F Werkelin 
Miss Adelaide Friedlander 
Piano soli 
Etude Helle 
Menuet ...... : ° Delahaye 


Miss Gertrude Turecek 
Aria, from St. Paul... ‘ 
John Phillips 
Violin Concerto, No. 7, Andante De Beriot 
Carl H. Tollefson 
Faust, Third Act (Garden Scene)...... Goun 


Under direction of Sig. Augustus Vianes 


String Orchestra (pupils of the conservat 
Marguerite Miss Marguerite Liotar 
Siebel Miss Gurli Lenb 
Mar Miss Agr Wainwright 


Albert Quesne 
Francis Motley 


Mephistopheles 





announced, the National Conservatory 
3rooklyn 


As already 
Orchestra will give a grand concert at the 
Academy of Music, Monday evening, February 25. 


Shannah Cumming’s Success. 
HANNAH CUMMING has signed with the Dutch 
Reformed Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the com 
of this 


in New 





ing church year, and is perhaps, wit! 





position, the highest paid soprano o 
York. 

She has been most successful in all of her appearances 
this season, in many cases gaining a re-engagement, which 
is certainly the most flattering proof of success. Her 
song recital at the Montclair Club two months ago was 
so brilliant, and satisfied all tastes to that extent, that she 
sang there a second time last Monday night, with Hobart 
Smock, tenor; Franz Wilczek, violinist, and F. W. Ries 
berg, accompanist. 

Among her pleasantest memories are concerts in Troy 
and New Haven, not long since, and her press notices will 


be reproduced later 


‘ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 
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“American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, 23 W. 44th Street, NEW YORK. 





FACULTY: 


DIRECTORS: : A Series of Five Performances. 

. _ = , WM. G. STEWART, General Director $ ; 

WM. G. STEWART, GEORGE PAXTON, Stage Director < Jan. 29, Feb. 19, March 7-28, April 16, at 8.15 P. M 
C. BENNETT, Ss. C. BENNETT, Choral Director > , . 

BEN TEAL, LOUISE DOTTI. Opera Ensemble g Tuseday Bvening, etensey 3A am 
“yr 7 LUIGI ALBERTIERI and, Dancingand $ PINAFORE. 

W. H. MaAcDONALD, AURELIO COCCIA. Seana. “2 

A. Y. CORNELL. Of the Metropolitan Grand OperaCo.  ~ Complete Instructions in Opera Repertowe—Grand, Light, Comic. 

WM. O. WOLFE, Sec’y. LOUIS SENAC, Fencing $ Circulars and Terms sent on application 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Western Representatives, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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Twenty-nine consecutive weeks, ending with ten weeks’tour of the East and Canada. 
Number of cities visited. 108. Number of concerts play ed,111. Average number of miles traveled per day, 118 Total number of 
miles tre veled, 8.260. Thousands turned away unab'e to gain standing room! Return engegement demanded ev ery where! 
SEASON OF 1901.—Time «Imost sold solidi Opening with tour of the Northwest January 11 and closing with twelve weeks’ concert tour 
—October, November, December. Special engagement—four weeks—Palace of Music. Pan-American Exposit‘on, Buffalo! Seventy- 
two concerts at Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati’s famous pleasure resort, and May Festivals throughout the South! 
All the Great Soloists! All the Sensational Features! Press and People unite ia declering this ‘‘ The Greatest Band of them alli!** 


Address HOME OFFICE, 200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


SBASON OF 1900—the greatest on record! 
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FRANK J. BENEDICT. 
(E. M@. BOWMAN. 2.7%... Stelnway Hall, New York. 


Theory Stadio ; 
' Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brookiyn 
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| Music at Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, February 17, 1901 


HE managers of the Country Home for Children 
were wise in the selection of an artist for their 
benefit concert, as it gave Baltimoreans an 





unexpected opportunity of hearing Madame 
Bloomfield-Zeisler this season and insured 
the financial success of the undertaking. The concert 
took place at Music Hall last Monday afternoon. 

rhe same program having been presented by Madame 
Zeisler in Boston a week ago, and recorded in last week’s 
sue of THe Musicat Courter, it would be superflueus 
to give a detailed account As to this great pianist’s 


tremendous success—cela va sans dire 


@®ae 


\ remarkable coincidence was the fact that the Oratorio 
Society had selected, in October, Verdi's Requiem to be 
ung on February 14 l pon the death of the eminent 
Italian the management of the society rightly decided to 
give the work “in memoriam” to its creator 


rhe production at Music Hall last Thursday evening, 


under the directorship of Joseph Pache, was a memorable 


The Oratorio Society is in better condition than ever 
before and amply repaid its director for his indefatigable 
work. 

The chorus, over 400 strong, is much more evenly 
balanced than it was last year, though more male voices, 
articularly tenors, could still be used to advantage. The 
is greatly improved, having been 





adequately full and clear. The choruses were 
delivered with a splendid quality of tone, good shading, 
and almost invariable precision of attack. In the solo 
vork the artists were all well known 

Mme. Evta Kileski is the possessor of a clear, powertul 
an excellent method. Her solos were 
read with musical intelligence and delivered with purity 


ntor 





Joseph S. Baernstein, a Baltimorean, who appeared here 
for the first time since the beginning of his remarkable 
areer, proved that his successes have been worthily 
bestowed 

He has a noble basso, rich and sonorous in quality, 


which he employs with perfect ease. His solos were de- 
ivered with an artistic and convincing style and a fine 


appreciation of their musical content 


Before the production of the Requiem, Mr. Herbert 
id his orchestra played three Wagner selections—the 
e study for “Tristan and Isolde,” 


lannhauser” overture, tl 


[raume,” and the introduction to the third act of “The 
The solo, ‘“‘Traume,” was excellently played by the con- 
ertmeister, Luigi von Kunits, an exquisite pianissimo be- 
l “The Meister 


obtained by him and the orchestra. 





iu I 
rhe officers and board of governors of the society are: 
George T. M. Gibson . President 
William Knabe..... Vice-president 
Hugh Jenkins........ ....Secretary 
Charles W. Hatter, Jr . Treasurer 


... Librarian 

Governors—B. N. Baker, Charles E Theo. F 
Wilcox, A. W. Schofield, T. H. Disney, J. E. Diffenderfer, 
Knabe, Jr., W. Hall Harris, Tunstall Smith, 
has. Weber and T. K. Shinn 


lo liquidate a debt, the following gentlemen have been 


lr. Buckler Ghequier 


Doehme, 





ured as honarary members at a yearly subscription of 
ge T. M. Gibson, J. H. Cottman, Chas. T. 
Crane. F. C. Latrobe, Nelson Perin, E. F. Abell, Ernest 


Jr., E. de S. Juny, Archibald K. Taylor, Law 


rason Riggs, Wesley M. Oler, Jas. A. Gary, P. R. Uhler, 
Chas. F. Mayer, Chas. A. Martin, J. M. Lawford, H. A 
Parr, J. W. Mittendorf, John K. Cowen, Michael Jenkins, 
Eugene Levering. John R. Bland, W. Irvine Cross, Geo 
A. von Lingen, Douglas H. Thomas, C. W. Hatter, Jr., 
John A. Whiiridge. Cardinal Gibbons, Harold Randolph, 
Tunstall Smith, De Courcey W. Thom, Douglas H. Gor- 
don, R. W. Sangimeister, W. W. Spence, Theo. Marburg, 
Chas. Weber, Jr., F. H. Gottlieb, W. Hall Harris, Chas 
Morton, Chas. E. Dohme, Jas. E. Diffenderier, Wm. A. 
Marburg, Thos. H. Disney, W. H. Buckler, Reverdy 
Johnson, B. Howard Haman, John B. Ramsay, B. N. 
Baker, W. H. Matthai, Hugh Jenkins, F. M. Colston, Rob 

ertson Taylor, J. Kemp Bartlett, Chas. J. Bonaparte, Sam 

uel Shriver, R. Brent Keyser, Chas. H. Torsch, Robert 
K. Waring, Frank N. Hoen, Robert Crain, Theo. K 

Miller, Jos. R. Foard, T. M. Lanahan, J. B. Noel Wyatt. 
W. B. Brooks, Jr., S. Davies Warfield, Geo. K. McGraw, 
John E. Hurst, Francis White, Richard W. Price, Solo- 
man Frank, Blanchard Randall, Clinton P. Paine, Reuben 
Foster, H. B. Gilpin, Geo. F. Patterson, Robert Ramsay, 
Ernest Schmeisser, C. H. Koppleman, Frank Frick, Rob- 
ert M. Roten, Josiah L. Blackwell, H. P. Janes, W. R. K. 
Taylor. Robert Ober, W. H. Hennegen, Rev. J. Houston 
Eccleston, Gustave A. Dobler, Waldo Newcomer, W. G 

Bowdoin, Lawrence B. Kemp, W. H. Conkling, Oscar G 

Murray, Jas. Smyser, Edwin Warfield, Jas. Young, Law- 

rence Turnbull, Henry Lants, Dr. A. K. Bond, Edgar G 

Miller, Julian LeRoy White, Francis M. Jenks and B. F 

Newcomer 


G®Aa® 


One of the delightful recitals of the season was the 
ninth of the Peabody series Friday afternoon. The solo 
ists were two young American women appearing here for 
the first time, Miss Augusta Cottlow, pianist, and Mrs 
Morris Black, contralto. Miss Cottlow’s technical equip 
ment is astonishing considering her frail physique and 
she has brains, a brilliant touch, excellent rhythm and 
poise 

Mrs. Morris Black is the possessor of a noble organ, 
rich, full and of extensive range. In her use of it there 


is a grateful absence of forcing the chest register, a fre 
quent and odious fault of contraltos 

She is a charming singer, and all of her solos were pre- 
sented with a faultless intonation, artistic sincerity and 
excellent taste. 

rhe program follows: 
Prelude and Fugue in D major ‘ Bach 


(Arranged for piano by F, Busoni.) 


Variations Sérieuses in D minor Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
(For piano.) 
Hai, luli ; Coquard 
Phrinédia Holmés 
Standchen ‘ Richard Strauss 
Von Ewiger Liebe Brahms 
(For contralto.) 
Rhapsodie in B minor ee pica Brahms 


Intermezzo in A flat major Brahms 


Nocturne in F sharp minor Chopin 
Ballade in F major Chopin 
(For piano.) 


Who'll Buy My Lavender? German 


Phere! Little Girl, Don’t Cry eee Forsyth 
In Blossom Time ‘ 7 _ ; ... Needham 
(For contralto.) 

Etude in D flat major... ‘ aie Liszt 
Polonaise in E major.. ; Liszt 


(For piano.) 


The third of the fifth series of popular organ recitals 


former was given with dramatic spirit and the latter with 
dignity and pathos 
®A® 
Miss Eliza McCalmont Woods gave the fifth recital of 
the Recital Club yesterday afternoon. It was an artistic 
affair EUTERPE. 


Aus der Ohe 


Plays with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
NOTHER woman pianist, Adele Aus der Ohe, 

who challenges the sincere 

GOs 


the same beautiful 


admiration of 


musicians, played the Schumann Concerto 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
week. Last evening (Tuesday) she played 
work with the same orchestra in 
Boston criticisms of 


Brooklyn Subjoined are some 


Aus der Ohe’s playing: 




















Miss Adele Aus der Ohe appeared as soloist at e Syt 
rts last week, playing the Schumann A nor Piano Concer 
Miss Aus der Ohe gave a finished and sympathetic interpretation 
the Schumann Concerto, playing with such intelligence, de 
and artistic feeling that er performance throug it is deser g 
of high commendation. Although lacking in the pyrotechnic fea 
tures of the fourth Rubinstein Concerto, there is mu f that 
called brilliancy in Schumann's work that appeals to the emotions 
in auditor, and in these measures Miss Aus der Uhe displayed 
he verve and dash requisite, and showed that e was as well 
equipped for vigorous work as that which calls for r enderer 
nd more poetic style of exposition. 
Her reading was al that could be desired, and ever ntiment of 
e com] n was beautifully express« Ihe 5 esque 
Za n c t tT er va de at 
r, and € uversa ! yeen I 
iments ere given w and grace ‘ 
n t e general excellence e se p J ‘ 
! € ion r ent w i and I inta 
f e ¢ ng eme s like e wortl f r ‘ n, t 
t passage work being f t t an k x 
Miss Aus der Ohe’s rece; 1 wa nusually 1 va 
called many time at the « r per I ( 
I 19 
We recall bu ne « ince ‘ I I ir 
it often poetic Anna Steiniger—until last evening i M Au 
1 Ohe rtook It ral a R 
roug fir ‘ rmance S n gras| 
he difficultie f the composition, especia xpected and 
ng live ns cent n i i ated cor 
< ear in € st movement; she he d r the gher 
x the lightness for the softer ain c « juate 
r e and splend f technic resour¢ and e enduring 
n iin b mind and body t g t g 
xing I nd she has the pride and a make ¢ 
v t € st n er I Her g, ¥ as 
greeab mple ar le 1 of i n rated 
eq es if ce whic e1 ‘ Phe 
ef ile never prepared f ‘ | as Ss 
eq I i Ss, velocity and t t a ese it re 
eive ether in e quicker ca x r r the 
esponse e r r I 
age work. She won appreciative ap; s v a Bos 
Herald 
M A ler Ohe i g 
rown hair was brushed s1 ck fr t r 
rranged sit hig n he ea Ss played 
es and apparent thout exe I € 
1] and lissor With Miss A er Ohe Pp 
j There r ng grat 
entire a ence s held spe j 
S talent 
(Over and over again was the br int soloist re ed at the close 
er magnificent pertort C i apt s and 
ige bouquet of long s ‘ k rose 
tligl her seemed a st ma tr et for the 





on the magnificent organ at the Church of St. Michael great pleasure her playing had given. It was a perforr ! 
and All Angels’ was given by S. Archer Gibson on Tues- appealed both to old and yonng, one to be ever remembered as an 
TI in tl ong and ditable histo of the Symphony yncert 
day evening. He presented an interesting program, dis- - . a ee ee ne ‘ ow 
Q toston st 


playing a facile technic, admirable registration and a 
sound, musicianly style. 

He was ably assisted by Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, the 
well-known baritone, who was in splendid voice. He sang 
‘Why Do the Nations Rage.” from Handel’s “‘Messiah,” 








Miss Judge and Her Pupils. 


Miss Alice M. Judge and her pupils will give a pupils’ 
} 


recital Tuesday evening, February 26, at the residence of 





and “It Is Enough,” from Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” The Miss Judge, 079 Vanderbilt avenue, Brooklyn. _ 








Words from - - = - 


‘‘Some Verses,”’ 
By HELEN HAY. 


Set to Music by 


BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Published by 


E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


TALICE E. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 


7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engtand, 


Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 


ADVICE GRATIS. 





925 Penasylvania Avenue N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. © 





VIOLINISTE. 


Address HENRY W 





SADA—\—- 








WERTHEIM. 


OLFSOHN, | 
131 East 17th St, NEW YORK. | 


‘ Sada electrifies the public. Ysaye foretells a great future for her.”—London Modern Society. 


JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 


BASSO. 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


13! East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


PERSONAL ADoRESss : 
20 West 947m Street. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


has been made a permanent organization witl 
Is in Smith & Nixon Hall 


Cathedral 





veekly rehearsa 











XZ 4s a mass chorus conductor was superbly in evidence At the next ¢ eg { ert the wing 
n this occasion. The chorus is a mixed one of some two progra vill be pres« 
undred and fifty voices seiected from the best material Serer I 
of different church choirs in this city and in the sister cities . 
icross la belle riviere The course o pr ) 1 CCl ‘ 
pied the brief time two and one-half months, but the 
results showed plainly the training of a master and 
mind thoroughly equipped for the task. | s - . 
nn pageantry of the Church of Rome—there were sev 
en bishops and fifty-three priests in the sanctuary 
orus feature of the celebration stood out prominent 
ompelled the highest a r pr € Dr. Else , > : 
CINCINNATI, February 16, 1901 ner’s Mass, wl was wrt t ‘ 
u eT ifs 1 t i periorn if c Ww TK ) 
NE of the most important transactions mad 1 rhe ie ian ited ste tees cs : ; 
Cincinnati in a long time is the one whereby ’ 
1 ; 7 npressively ac 
Miss Clara Baur, directres the Cincinna et ee 
Conservatory of Musi acquires possession lh ceili halt: Mi iiaieandllllaaite ; F 
of the Shillito homestead ar ts par ke grounds by iat 5 sie enlist all tien mad Phe por 
purchas M sy Baur an ' —_ ne € T 1¢ T S1¢ treatment No ¢ np c } ~ (, ~ ( ¥ 
build to suit the needs oO her f pidly growing scho written that war enless nspired by in iil eal Cala ea , es te acd 
whicl ‘ 











t Y er excellent ind the interpretat M 
eation Hymn Tappert’s “Ecce Sacerdos f ‘ ~ ‘ 7 
_ ‘ ss, Faure Sancta Maria,” chorus Worthy 1s g g 
his magnificent property mbine t 1c ntage . . . . 
rt — sittin : : mb”; the Amen Fugue from “The Mess >AG 
, heotk ty nd yuntry | ul dea p Ss P ‘ ol : 
. ror he C minor Svmph y had r es 
' ! rip Du | r sallae tein ie ie | we hon . : : 
t } ) 1 nd b s s bee t id I - 
ware ok eines york was < nvincing I c ( 
ser nu ( it r . . ’ 
. . as ) Elsenheimer has certair excep y 
‘ s st } it me » . 
peri p — ” : us conduc ] fl bids | \ 
, A t witl S easy at , 
- ees ; , ‘ “ ich wider circle in the pre He w ye we 
‘ =e 1 fror art « ( 
n ber I yi y d in the rar ‘ es 
< ‘ by y ( ‘ y ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ , "2 g impres Only a ‘ 
S ) 1! ne put 
rhe | ‘ . Pas xed chorus 1.400 ‘ sup] ‘ j 
. f the rv. w R 
ua 1 ¢ the Pp p V 2 ans t the Tub € — ne S ss 
| r \I { ‘ 
us T T { tc c be i 
rele r cas was com I y 
, ‘ inua 
R I ] lary 9 rts Ss ul Vv His i ! S 
‘Your ' SCS 1 at } ; 
0 li shone w equal lustr te s s 
ince Miss B rs g d $s p ng € unde i 7 | Af nce P S 
f stmas pe c 
st ft r witt 1 ular 4 cp penefice 
. ; \ Aeterna ( M ” & Dr. Elsenheime 
lnences ta y 1 re | y 
< now S [ p S ‘ 
us . , 
I rsatility g s auite Pe Wy 
Ne Engla ( \ M a , 
2 ess W S guisnes eacn 
I “ em] ed ges . 
permanent organization o Dr. Elser s 
x ‘ ~ * rT. ; 
y y . , veen designated as he Chora I ( c 
‘ » ‘ ew ) s I Zz . . 
ri : \ be to ¢ per e with the Sy 1 y O es . 
] | ess vard | i S 2 I 
Ss ly g ‘ ri rog i } ' 
idy | | , te seas It w be h d ne, poss \ 
n tl is ( nat d Ham County ’ 
he “H y ; S s seas otably é e W 4 
T 
rt tte | < ) ) 
irticle w n by W. I \ e, LL. Warn Mr \ 1 S Dr. I 
rh n was estab r 1807 In tl st : 
n ~ are spir eir s 
T ( nat ie 4 s V ry o Music s 
. mplish results w j ‘ ( 
en 4! scl I deled after Luroy : 
nat S k N 
ns S i sp 1s ) 
. > AG 
A eo afi, ' c 
u é t pre i r a ft ) 
e D u H 
1 mapa \ t es Europe i s S | A g is ¢ ] y 
' , ee ut r 
Q e ne Ss V e | ect t V i e giver M y c \ : 
s r Stuck s dire 
r t Z 
First \ dist t and tn d " 7 . > A- 
‘ ( 
partments of ar ) ( ) 
Se d—A rge an if y 5 sp ‘ \ H 
pare both by atural gifts ‘ ulture prese ‘ Frederick ]. Hoffmanr ‘ r [ e ( ege ‘ 
pecialties Music, w y Music H next T y eve g 
‘Third—Thoroueg g A business ¢ 5 n tl ¢ benefi give Pr ssor 
{ 
mbining energy and foresight Junkermar 
In the Ss e { < ‘ Musi \ Signor R iy ASsiste vv tkdmu ] Ww ) 
spicuol S i S 1 1 br int s ess eard S 7 ] It Fel - . 
I 
rowns § } 1 excellencies as he 1 The ( Ur r t D I é 
‘ ites I ! 1 I 1 ty s mu history, the el s > & Nix | ns xt 
>» Ae 
Cin iti “onset trv i eC grow, strengther | ur law ¢ y 
d spread Mrs. Dexte pie N le | ere } ‘ rf ( 
The origina e S perty is estimated sses, W ‘ growing During next year M.A 
1 
t $150,000 e€ ex] ng er pupils be < e pub ~h rf { 
e A e ‘ S re C s 4 the \ 


the pianist at the m1 ’ t ‘ e1 ‘ —— - 


EARL 


GULICK 


THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE. 


‘*Mrs. McKinley and I very much enjoyed having you sing, and we both wish for 
you a full measure of success in your coming recital.”’ 


hat Mr Ie 


Address JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D.D.S., 
467 Bedford Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR 
BERESFORD, 
BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


RESULTS 


the successful 





decide 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. | 
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STUDIO: | 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West (5th St., New York. | 
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the following members: Miss Hill, Miss 
representing each department 


©a® 


recital of the Conservatory of 


‘ommittee of 


Bawdle and Miss Curry, 


\t the last pupils’ 


Music, 
besides the pianists already mentioned, the violinist, Mat- 
pupil of Mr. Tirindelli, deserves particular 


played the Fantaisie Appassionata of Vieux- 


thias Oliver, 
mention. He 


temps with clean technic and a great deal of warmth of 
vocalist, Miss Annabelle Ambrose, and_ the 
Miss Julia Wiehe and Miss Marie Ross, are 


gratulated 


€ The 
ler pianists, 


also to be con 


©®Aa® 


gave a recital on 
Nixon Hall 


Edward 
Monday evening, 


Ebert-Buchheim, pianist, 
February 11, in Smith & 


The program was of a nature ‘to tax the virtuoso, and 
sllows 
Sonat B minor , ooo ksheat 
N irno, G ma ..Chopin 
Scher C sharp nor .- Chopin 
e, E minor ..Chopin 
I e, A fi naj .Chopin 
Rhap ri By minor Brahms 
Andant 1 Menuetto, from the Sonata for the left nand.. Reinecke 
i Scene, fr Reinecke 
Dedicated to Ebert-tuchheim.) 

\f r Reinecke 
\ % I t 
‘ € re 1 I zt 

i nor I 

( er f \ Nal l 

l elle \ N I 


he Liszt Sonata is rarely played in public, and is of 





Reinecke Andante and 





remendous 





Menuetto demand thi nit of technical proficiency Mi 
Buchheim showed | lf equal to the demands of both 
| playing had the earmarks of careful, conscientious 
preparation and musicianly insight He seems to be 
pecially at home with Liszt 
®A® 

\n Italian program was given on the afternoon ot 

February 15 by the Department of Music of the Ci 
Woman's Club, Miss Emma L. Roedter, chair 
ul The program was under the direction of Miss 
ha Baur ( servatory ol 


Music, and was ex 


tly pertormed It included the ) 
mbers Socche 1 (urnte playes ) 
Roedter, Signo | \ ! indel Miss 
( d Leroy McMakin; Sonata for 


by Busoni; also Sonata for piano and 





played by Theodor Bohlmann and Signor 
lo numbers were two ngs of Tirindelli for baritone 


ung by Romeo Frick, and ‘th songs for mezzo soprano, 
Agnes Cain. Carl 
Klammsteiner, ‘cellist, played some selections by Per- 
HOoMAN. 


othe J.-A 


”y the same composer, sung “es Mis 


Stella Prince Stocker. 


M*: STELLA PRINCE STOCKER and her chil 
dren Arthur and Clara, sail for Germany on the 
}?] 1 


March 2. They will return to New York in 


e fall in time for the beginning of the musical season 
Before sailing Mrs. Stocker and Arthur have engagements 
Wellesley ( lege t Pittsfield, Mass., and at Columbia 

{ versity and Horace Mann School Chey expe t to be 


ery busy next season judging from their success this year 


rom the number of engagements already in prospect 


next winter 


Mrs. Stocker offers for next season two lectures on 


\ine ul nusic. entitled “Indian Myths and Melodies” 

| n ( nfield to Concert Stage.” She will also 

vive er popular -lecture to children, “Childhood and 
\lus * A new lecture, which will embody experien: 
he seas ind of past seasons in Europe, will be et 

ed “Impressions o Wanderer.” This season the topic 

vhicl s created the most interest has been music among 


following extract is from the 


live Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion. 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c, 


Address all communications to 
FRED. R. COMEE, 
Symphony Hall, Massachusetts and 
Huntington Avenues, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Personal address: 





iisite taste in attire in Miss Voigt is to be f 


560 Park Avenue, New York. mati 


Louise B. Voigt, 


Soprano. 
ISS VOIGT, 
her student days began in a Worcester 
Festival appearance, has reason to be glad 


whose career in America after 





For one thing, her 
Brooklyn last 
many engagements, for she was one of the 


that she is so busy 
big German Saengerfest in 


singing at the 


July got her 
special successes of this fest. So many conductors of sing- 
ing societies heard her for the first time that it led to nu- 
inerous engagements with their societies all over the East 
ern States. 

singer also, and jumped at once 


She is a noble church 


nto a prominent place in that specialty; her singing is 
convincing, dramatic at all times, and the fervor she puts 


into her church solos is better than the minister’s sermon 


Che voice is simply at her own sweet bidding, does as she 








Louise B. Voter. 





ills, and as it is perfectly ever ut and ne 
ight sav limitless range, this sing n the be 


f a notable 


Not to be underestimated also in the fact that she 


areer. 


most sensible and level-headed young woman. No less im 


or nt is her pers¢ nal appearance which is at all times 
dignified, winning, sympathetic—combining this with ex 


» eye and ear alike 


Pittsburg. Washington, D. C.; Brooklyn, Indianapolis 
ll contribute their mite to this woman's increasing fame 
s mav be seen herewith: 

M I e B. Voig r rar t ea f | 
c nner He *Re ce Grea Na € i ‘ 
ndered. He e is ine hig ra and we 1 1 

‘ « t ] eart ‘ t € nex Pp € 
Miss 1 © B. Voigt. the sopran ae ble. S 

erse st night the t of ra 

eafte | Pit g Dispatcl 





irg Tost 


Centrai Location. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Aus der Ohe Plays in Brooklyn. 


URN about is fair play, and this month the Boston 
Symphony 3rooklyn 
giving the pair of concerts in Manhattan. A vaudeville 
Academy of Music 
night of this week, it was planned that the 
last Monday even 


Orchestra played in 
manager having secured the Brooklyn 
for Friday 
Boston men should play in the building 
ing 

Ade le 
was naturally most 


Aus der Ohe was the soloist and her appearance 


welcome, for she is a sterling. intel- 


lectual and sincere artist, one whom musicians particularly 


Miss 
Concerto and there was altogether something wholesome 


hestral accom- 


delight to hear Aus der Ohe played the Schumann 
and stirring in her performance. The or 
paniment was beautifully played. The program for the 
best Mr s given Brook- 
orchestral works were the overture 
No. 3, and the 


minor 


evening was one of the Gericke hi 


lyn this season The 
to “Fidelio,” 
beautiful Brahms’ 


Dvorak’s Slavonic Rhapsody, 


Beethoven, 


their best What a 


Symphony in C 


Schumann, Dvorak and Brahms at 


night for the in the house! 


musicians 


Geo. Hamlin Again Appears Successfully. 


(7. \MLIN appeared with great success with 
J the Milwaukee Arion Club on February 14, in Ho- 


ra W. P er Dre King and His | ind Mer 
, Hy Py Some extt m_ the 
‘ ‘ iW 
il 
iH n 
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Augusta Cottlow. 


Uk HE well-known pianist Augusta Cot vy made a pro 
found impression at her recital at eabody Ih 


nore More of } Balti 
e le 
Woodruff’s Lyric Club 
This Newar lub g their third private meert re 
ently \ this progran Arthur D. Woodruff, con- 
du 
) S ubert 
Sauer of Reinect 
I ( H ( ( 
| Nig ( r 
Hymr f Fait Kremser 
Song Nix \ Weinzier 
Mr. Bae tein Ww p iccess of evening 
Miss Clara Farrington. violinist, and John L. Currier, ac 


NEW HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL, 
BEACON STREET (Near Tremont Street), 


BOSTON MASS. 
European Pian 


HARVEY & WOOD. 





rhe rk iM Louise B. Voigt f Ne York roug ‘ 
rited rlause Her vice is eq vy clear 1 ng in the 
2 c r wer registe present f 
nd Washington Tir 
\l Lou I Voig esse ce f rare tor 1 powe 
ld i le we Was gton Pos 
Louise Voigt f rit der arie fiir sopran aus ‘“Tant 
er Dic eure und rief damit stirmischen Beifal! 
rvor Es war eine geschulte, anmuthige Stimme Fr 





BROADWAY THEATRE, 


sumptuous scenic eftects 


41st Street 


and Broadway. 
Thetes day Matinee, 2:15. 


“WIENNA LIFH”’ 


(WIENER BLUT). 


ry Evening, 8:15. 


GRAND PRODUC TIOM OF 


The latest and merriest Operetta by JOHANN STRANISS. 


Special Cast. Chorus of Seventy. Augmented Orchestra an 
Managemen. of RUDOLPH ARONSON. 





gt besitzt.._New York Staats-Zeitung 


The finest of the vocal numbers was the “Prayer and Finale” fron 


with all the artists taking part Miss Louise B. Voigt 


1g ‘Elsa's Vision” with fervor and finish of style 


M Louise R Voigt lramatic soprano, sang an aria from 
displaying a beautifully cultivated voice, 


interpretation.—_New York Dra 


iancy of style and rare artistic 





Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


Ker, PD 


1069 Boylston St., Boston, Aass. 


befor e 
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Santa / 
Los An 
Los An 
Los An 
Sacram 
En row 
Portlar 
Olympi 
Tacom: 
Seattle 


Spokar 
Butte, 
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raise for affording the local music lovers an oppor Gerard-Thiers Lecture-Song Recital. 


The Manzoni Requiem. Sin et ee Bete, Come} 














“ ; , 
senerd ari EFORE the Drawing Room Mr. TI gave in 
ton ERDI'S Manzoni Requiem was sung in the — a ey or 5 apeie weet B teresting recital a Wald \ ast Thurs 
ore Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday night aiitatte ‘eensived, A - declined an encore after her first day night titles l I Exp! 
ille under Luigi Mancinelli’s direction The umber, the audier d not allow her to refuse the secon This was program 
ISIC performance was quit liant one, much During the r M I t ] 
the better than the one given by the Orat Society Car | rhe S : | Borda 
en egie Hall December 1, 18906. Her the manner Boe a llc ; orn Ame Bt - : ie 
which the numbers were allotted ay ( g S 
ace Requiem Kyrie—Madames Nordica and Schumann-Hein ‘ er gement for the nd t " : Wie D 
I MM. Salignac and Plangon an¢ 1 fe cig Ae : : — ro za ow aie, 
; Dies lra a) Dies Ira Chorus . S : Dert ; - 
inn (b) Tuba mirum—Chorus ' , 
me Liber Scriptus—Madame Schu n-He 
m- chorus p ‘ - g 
he d) Quid sum, miser!—Madames N s P ' eine 
rk mann-Heink and M. Salignac 
ire (e) Rex tremende—Quartet ; ‘ g 
he Recordare—Madames Nord nd § : 
n He nl ) 
i g) Ingemis¢ M. Salig 
(h) ¢ tat M. Plane : 
i s Quart ul 9 g 
Wom ] Madames N S l { 
th Mid. Salig ; P = 
Sal ( mau 
“ \gnus De Madames Nord nd S ann the 
* rus Frank Eaton Song Recital. 
" | Eter Madame Schumann-Hei M. Salig ¢ 
nac and Plancor [i . , { 
Liber Vi Madame Nord i ta fir é t eetings, mus ,; ; ; . ’ ‘ . 
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Music in February Number— SONG EDITION. 


Mi 1 ‘ ‘ Musical Record and Rewiew. 
‘ 4 : BERWALD, W.., Love’s Whispers no 
McCOY, W. J.. There Are So Many Wavst e 50 
\n i t mport t Kings ell sts I DOUTY, NICHOLAS, ‘Sweet and Low, 50 
inced by Hannah & Hamli the , — : HANDEL, GEORG F., “ Love Yethe Lord 50 
; od ion —_— Sa tie 7” : SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 





\iaster ( ns¢ i V yprano V EEE 
s to sing important parts the Louisville Ky May | QF W th f Pj \ 
estival ri 
AND eee Jd WOT OF F100 SOS ™ TUE. 
aes Music in February Number—PIANO MUSIC EDITION. 
Successful Pappenheim Pupil. Musical Record and Review. 
BARTLETT, HOMER N., Oriental Dance. Op. 189, No. 2 60 
Office: Astor Court Building, New York. Miss Edith Mason, who made such an emphatic hit as SALMON, ALVAH GLOVER, Romance (Salonstiicke). Op. 8, No 50 
: 4 A ¢ - aa S ; GODARD, BENJAMIN Lamartine (Fragment Poétique 35 
Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. prima donna in “Vienna Life” at the Broadway Theatr Van Laer, C. E., . Berceuse, 50 


by her excellent. well trained voice and clever acting, is 


, Musical Record and Review. 


Route, February, 1901. 





Santa Ana, Cal., Grand Opera House, Matinee Thur.,21 nother of the many successtul pupils of that distinguished 
Los Angeles, Cal., Hazard Pavilion, Evening, Thur.,2! artist and teacher, Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
eos Ane siee Cal : Hesard Pavilion Mat — Eve Sat Fe _ A monthly magazine for mus‘cians students and music lovers 
s dons. ‘Cal ’ Ginnie @ H Ds canes 7 tam 24 . Each number contains special articles by well-known writers 
a coe ’ "” e Opera rouse, ° g, on, Se , biographical sketches and portraits of musicians; contributions b) 
ead mons 1) Leila  hotedctetinccia tant alabama he Suter i heap 7 ” Se he Gaines Concert Quartet, of Detroit, Mich., which in eminent educators; musical news; thematic music; review notices 
Portland, Ore., Marquam Grand Mat. and Eve., Tues., 26 rhe G ~ tet, »4 L., ict saan . ; : : 
Olympia, Wash Gtyanpia A secur asta Wed. % ei © tant alaemls ais C8 pear - dies of new publications ; one complete song ; one complete piano sok 

, sh., J ’ a . id oduced za hmann s ais lain and a miscellane ~ > . TS. 
Tacoma, Wash., Tacoma Theatre, Evening, Wed., 27 : . . . ; .? SAMPLE COPY, 5 CENTS. 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Thur.,28 ous program to Detroiters on January 31, is compt sed 0 Orders for sample copies and subscriptions received by the leading 

MARCH, 1901. Mrs. S. R. Gaines, soprano: Miss Emma Byer, contralto , E. = SS” Philadelphia one ee Ly t+ 

Spokane, Wash., The Auditorium, Mat. and Eve., Fri. 1 lames Moore. tenor, and Walden Laskey. bariton« S R MUSICAL RECORD AND REVIEW, Ditson Building, Boston 


Butte, Mon., Grand Opera Heuse, Mat.and Eve., Sat., 2 : ae 5 
P House, and Eve, Set, 2 (- 1s is musical director and accompanist. A290 OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 
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Hugo Becker’s Continued Success, 


Becker Plays on a $10,000 ’Cello. 


Tremendous Ovation to Him at the Pittsburg Orchestra 
Concert. 


> 5 | r j ) nes xistence), 
f musical mesmerism that 
l urmur and even vingly to his slightest 
icting ma Hugo Becker last night 
t mcert of t Pitts 
! eig 
perbly n, velvety quality, an 
ef the rchestra And Becker in 





ition of his human-voiced mstrument 





g, gaunt nger imazing, ye 
} " < f r rik sky 
i f en 
i t ere \ fp 
f Ha 


Hugo Becker a Master. 


Enthusiasm Greets the Pittsburg Appearance of the Great 
Cellist. 
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nite ete er « ogica 
‘ f techn He I g ibsorbed 
rget s presence while listening to his work; 
‘ rst and last; he deals in no finica 
! t gratifv the curious or to excite the 
quer ¢ i} I r disappointment 
t ‘ ‘of a 1t or with a superabur 
cance I i 
The next point that strikes the critical listener that Mr. Becker 
knows the lit f the instrument he plays, and keeps sternly witl 
hen I re players who treat the ‘cello as if it were an 
nstrumental king bird, capable of imitating everything, from a 
rdy rdy ir organ. Mr. Becker does not belong 
cla I ' ywn natural voice, within its natural 


SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 790 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


limits, and the sustained beauty of tone is a revelation and a con 
solation. 

The volume of tone pours forth in a clear, full strear but witl 
nfinite variety of sound and with thrilling 


graceful, tender and passionate by turns, but it never loses its dig 





_ is always kept well under control, for Mr. Becker st 
velong to the passionate school of players; he is alway sober an 
discreet, the emotion is withir nt, the performer cor 


trolling it with restful ease and mar npassiveness. He does not 


leal in gymnastic displays ttention of the hearer is never d 
tracted from the music to the musician, from fine and noble a 
ersonal eccentricities The work done 

epth, polished, sound and masterly 


The Clavier Controversy. 


AVENUE DU TROCADERO 7 t 
PARIS, January 2s, Il. § 


ditors The Musical Courter 


\lthough I have been in Europe for some time it is my 


happy privilege to read THe Mustcat Courier (without 
doubt America’s greatest musical paper) wherever I go 
[ am deeply interested in the controversy gomy on in tl 


paper regarding the Clavier method, and being a pupil 


Mr. Virgil, I deem it a privilege to send a word of prais« 


s the sea in honor of the method as taught by its 
vreat inventor, Mr. A. K. Virgil, and his most able 
ponent and assistant, Miss Florence Dodd 

\s I took six lessons a week for some time « \l 


four class and two private), I feel qualified to 


lake some statements regarding his method teaching 
t is quite impossible to understand how Dr. Hanchett 
have any correct idea of it, and yet make the misstate 


tt 


nents he does in the four letters I 


lave read 

Pupils do not study the method “to learn the Clavier 
its own sake.” Ne ymposition is beautiful as play: 
n the Clavie 

It not one of the necessities of the method t p 


280 notes a minute though when on tunat 
ough to be able to do this it indicates discipline of mu 
es and nerves that is by no means to be thought of light 
s and mental strain requires 


vhen one realizes the nervou 


render some of the great piano compositions 

I have heard Mr. Virgil say that as far as teaching his 
1ethod was concerned, he didn’t care ii a pupil couldn't play 
ghty notes a month, if he only understood the principles 

his method and the reasons for each one of his exer 
ses \bove all, Dr Virgil 
schools consider “touch, artistic expression, beauty, cul 


considerations of inferior rank.’ How Dr 


Hanchett states that 


ure—music, 
Hanchett ever received such an impression simply reflects 
discredit on his comprehension, for he studied with Mr 
at one time, and I testify by experience that my 
attention was called over and again to these particular 
considerations, and I was taught repeatedly that “tech 
nic is a means to an end,” but that no one, let him have 
the feelings of a Rubinstein, can hope express those 
feelings without proper training of the mind, muscles and 
nerves; that this is the only way one can express himself 
freely in music Mr. Virgil says, ‘position, condition 
action, order,” and then only, can expression have full 
sway. No teacher that I ever had, and I have had the 
pleasure studying with some of the most noted in 
America and Europe, ever gave me such thorough logi- 
cal musical and artistic instruction as Mr. Virgil 

I would be glad to say much more in his honor on this 
subject, but will only add that I am looking forward 
eagerly to my return to New York, when I may once 
more be under the instruction of this truly great founder 
of a great and broad method of teaching the piano. 

May Emory-BrRENEMAN 


Lincoln Club Celebration. 
\ program, in which shone Earl Gulick, Marion Short 
Maude Lambert, C. T. Wiegand and F. W. Riesberg, wa: 
given at the handsome Lincoln Club house, Classon ave 
nue, Brooklyn, on Lincoln’s Birthday, and much enjoyed 
by all present The house had been especially decorated 
for the occasion, and Chairman Frank Losee, of the en- 
tertainment committee, received many congratulations for 
his program making. Having two gifted musical daugh 
ters himself, he knows what is good 
Young Gulick had annexed unto himself quite a cold, in 
consequence of which he was not in good voice; neverthe- 
less he received much applause for his plucky sticking to 
his word, and showed something of what he can do in “Pe- 
tites Roses,” ““Home, Sweet Home,” and “Last Rose of 


Summer.” 





Riesberg Busy. 

F. W. Riesberg has been especially in demand of late as 
accompanist, recent appearances being: Tuesday after 
noon, song recital by Frank Eaton, at Mrs. Frank Marsh’s, 
Morristown, N. J.; Tuesday evening, Lincoln Club cele 
bration, Brooklyn; Wednesday evening, rehearsal of 
church choir, Brooklyn; Thursday evening, lecture song 
recital, Albert Gérard-Thiers, in the drawing room, at the 
Astoria; Friday evening, Schumann Club concert, Mrs. 
Adler’s, Brooklyn. For this week he has the Cumming- 
Smock-Wilczek concert at the Monclair Club; a musicale 
on Hart street, Brooklyn, and minor events. 








ER. 


MEETING OF YOUNG’S CREDITORS. 
A MEETING of the creditors of Charles L 


Young, the musical manager, who recently 


made application in bankruptcy, will take place at 
the office of Tir Musicat CourteER on Monday 
next, February 25, at 3 p. m 

rhe meeting is called for the purpose of protect- 
ing the claims of those who have paid money to Mr. 
Young and to whom he is indebted on other ac 


counts 


Grau and Schumann-Heink Sued. 


ROCHESTER N \ February 18.—The Tuesday 
Musicale, the largest and most exclusive musical club of 
tl ity, through its president, Mrs. Henry G. Danforth 

ntiff i n action brought in the Supren Court 
$7co «damage re s Maurice G ause of 
\l Sch Heink’s failure ppeat ncer 
) 7 ut ub i‘ Of the 
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lonroe County to New Yorl 
E Hea haapete is from the morning papel lespatches 
ry 


1é suit does not seem to have much ground 


»work upon. [The case would require more money 


win it than it is worth, if it ever could be won 
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Caroline Maben’s Pupils’ Recital. 


A LARGE, fashionable and musical audience attended 

Miss Caroline Maben's fifth annual piano recita 
given by her advanced pupils in Carnegie Chamber Musi 
Hall last Saturday afternoon 


rhe pupils 


were assisted by 


fom Karl, tenor; Miss Martina Johnston iolinist, and 
George Fall panis Chi rog ‘ 
pt nted 
I \ ( nad 

an R t Mr 

I \ ig 
| ’ 
\l John ne 

Hungar Rl N I 


Valse No M 
Barcaroll u 
Irs. Jewe 
le Liebe D lildenbe 
The Blackbird Victor Harri 
I Kar 
Gr \ Br Chop 
Annie Merritt (aged 7 
( ¢ H 


Caroline Maben 
Geo. Falkenstein at secon 1 
Some of Miss Maben’s pupils possess talent and all 
show that they have been carefully taught. Miss Maben 


one of the most successful of the young lady pian¢ 





teachers in New York and her class is constantly growing 


She is very painstaking and conscientious in her work 


and her energy and industry are remarkable. It is a pleas 


ure to chronicle her success 


ecm seas 
rt? CONCERT 
: : THE J DO DIRECTION. 


ry (ETHEL L. ROBINSON.) 
MN, 122 Beaufort St., CHELSEA, S. W. 





Raiph Emerson Burnham presents 


JoseF HOFMANN 


Carnegie Hall, tuesday, March 5th, at 2:30 P. M. 


For seatsand boxes: Schuberth’s, 23 inion Sq., and Carnegie Hall 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Thursday, March 7th, at 2:30 P. M. 
Seats and boxes for sale at the Academy.——"= 


THE STEINWAY PIANO. 
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Fritz Kreisler in Boston. 


Plays the Beethoven Concerto with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra—One of His New 


York Notices. 


Vier olinist, 


nese 





Fritz Krei 
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y varied playing did not. He r e cherub 
t w 1 I € I 2 er he must pe 
re i eft das a sc 
— c the t t ne might go bach 
the late Edouard Remenyi to find a more diabolically picturesque 
ersonality [hese more or less Magyar spirits are more rather than 
ss civilized in the twentieth centur But the seven devils are sti 
ere Ne York Sun 
lly « 1g at Mr, | eig 
ed h an ex ene f " ad | 
prev 1 cet I It is seldom enoug nd an artist 
an show you a fa! r work ir ef g! ‘ n whi 
{ see but to find one wl l s it to you as still greate 


ndeed After Mr. Kreisler playing 


ist Saturday evening I felt that I had never known before quite 


w great Beethoven’s violin concerto was; one does not often hav 
uch an experience in a lifetime He eviscerated the work, showed 
you all its heights and depths, all its wondrous details, all its sti 
n wondrous totality. How few artists have his keen perceptior 

when to let the music speak for itself, when to help 
peec! With infinite delicacy and sureness of appreciation 
Mr. Kreisler knows how to distinguish between the passages 
where the composer wishes t take the initiative himself and 
those where he gives willingly nto the player’s hands How 
1dmirably he let well enough alone, letting the music, so to spe k 


play itself, in the first part of the first movemer t! then in the free 
fantaisie, how royally he grasped the reins and dr his 


How he 


ove team ac 


wrding to his own will! kept himself aloof, as an interested 


and deeply moved spectator, throughout the greater part of the slow 
movement, making the violin part an ecstatic commentary on what 
the orchestra said! And in the final rondo, how he reflected all the 
lithe gayety of the music, without falling either into mere salon 
elegance on the one hand or boorish heel-stamping on the other! 
That was the concerto, the whole concerto, and nothing but the con 
ert Mr. Kreisler’s cadenzas, too, seemed to me the very best I 
iad ever heard. A cadenza is essentially a virtuoso matter; it must 

must be difficult, else it ts cadenza Any lit 





to-day can write brilliant difficulties; but instead of ' 
ere yrotechnics stonish the vulgar wd, Mr. Kreisle 
for lifficult st the place where he could find the 
t finest gq ty; to the old Sebastian Bach v ! nic 
p nic riting for a single violin, of which Bac is pro 
l the preme mast r stor His cadenzas 
nis w at efect ke ng ‘ I ‘ 


The City’s 100 Years of Music. 





CONTINUED, 

ni and Bellini, the bell d beau 
New \Y Donizetti's oper vel n. The 

g? \ ved, whi Wag \ at 
e! y as 1850, gain eadway 
he ‘70 ne ad an absolutely ear field in 1884 

dy [ is, in every tongue, constitute th te 

tag 1 1 I The progr geograt 
O e, Paln place w ) ar down 

cior econd season had passed. As early a 

847 | Op Hot . pened with mu 
é chem«e ockholde tl s followed to-day 
Max Maretzek wa 1 from London as conductor, and 
en ‘ é through a career as impresario which 
: ff and unt 870. The Academy of Music 
ke t ex tep b e Astor place Its gala first 
ght in 1854 presented Grisi and Mario in “Norma,” wit! 


Arditi conducting. Nib Garden housed a 


s and Castle 


few scattering rivals of the “grand opera.” Finally, not 
twenty years ago, the Metropolitan was built. Henry E 
Abbey there and Mapleson at the Academy waged the 


ynly real war in our operatic history, and ruined them 


There | 


The names of Stral 


botl been many ther opera promoters 


osch, De Vivo, Damrosch, Jeannette 








Thurber and Edwin Stanton are some of the more recent 
ones. It takes an expert, however, to tell what opera 
ved Rivafinoli, Patti and Sanquirico, Ole Bull, Pha 
en, ( & Paine, Muzio, Nixon and Jacob Grau. Yet 
ch s¢ ‘ t 
Great are the singers e old conce and opera bills 
In 1800 Mrs. Oldmixion, the most brilliant s id 
yet visited America, was receiving $37 a week at the 
where an orchestra of ten men earning $140, all told, for 


visions of old age 
p 1827, when Gar 


cia’s daughter, who remained here three years as Madam« 


the same period, made the manager see 


limes had changed in 


Malibran, received $500 each night she sang. The best of 
sopranos get but three times that sum nowadays, and the 
greatest of tenors has yet to quintuple the figure. Once 


igain times had changed in 1850, when Jenny Lind sang at 
had 


was said 


Castle Garden to a first American audience, which 


paid $8,000 to hear her 


to have accumulated our 


It was Jenny Lind who 
dollars to the undreamed-of total 
of a cold million 

When 


e Academy on November 


girl of Lucia at 
24, 1859, people knew that the 


Adelina Patti, a sixteen, sang 


1 
tl 


town had witnessed a great début. The little singer thre 


months after that had a repertory of seven operas, and the 
settled ques 

Patti and Etelka 
Nilsson and 

And Patti 
herself, with a last farewell in 1891, came surprisingly near 
In London she still sings 
they older time 
Parodi, Sontag, Lagrange, Alboni, Piccolomini, Brignoli 
Madame Patti-Strakosch, Parepa-Rosa, Adelaide 
Phillips, Clara ! Kellogg, Ilma di Murska, Del 
Puente, Santley, Tietjens, Marimon, Marie Roze, Campa- 
Albani, Scalchi, Trebelli, Minnie 


Lucca and Annie Louise Cary 


following year in London and Paris most 
tions as to her place among vocalists 
Christine 


Marcella Sembrich in the opera war of 1883 


Gerster were played here against 


to rounding out the 
other singers of the 


century 
say. Some were 
Susini, 


ouise 


nini, Galassi, Lablache, 
Hauk, Emma Abbott 
Nilsson, whom Max Strakosch presented in concert at 
Steinway Hall in 1870 
Patti. There 
singers: Wachtel 


was the brightest star of opera 
is also a still growing list of German 
the tenor of 1871; Eugenie Pappenheim 


after 
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of a conservatory building on Hunting avenu orm 
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accepted. Plans were bmitt ‘ e mat 
the new building was referred hac] he X iti 
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In the evening ua graqd 
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Providence. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., February 1, 1901. 
HE Arion Society, under Jules Jordan, covered itself 
with glory at the Sembrich concert. The opera 
“Faust” was given in concert form, the Arion assisting in 
the chorus parts. The next two concerts will bring “Or- 
pheus,” by Gluck, with some minor works, and in the last 
concert we will hear Franck’s “Beatitudes.” The Provi- 
dence Philharmonic Orchestra, which started out two years 
ago with such bright prospects, and gave some very good 
concerts under its able conductor, Hans Schneider, 
has succumbed to the apathy of the musicians and 
amateurs who made up its membership. Perhaps our lead- 
ing critic helped a good deal toward its end by taking the 
3oston Symphony as standard for his criticism, and so 
rather discouraged it than helped it along. 
Hans Schneider has been engaged by Brown University 


London, England. 


to deliver six lectures on the programs of the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts. In these lectures the programs are treated 
in a broad way, and only serve as starting point for very 
interesting and scholarly talks upon music in general with 
the aim of interesting people more in higher class music 
and its construction, meaning and importance as means of 
cultivation and education. These lectures are very well at- 
tended and highly praised by press and public. Although 
the teaching season does not seem to be a very brilliant 
one, some very successful local affairs have been given. 
Mr. Schneider has started a course of bi-weekly lecture 
recitals for students on musical form. Mr. Hamilton, Miss 
Sproat and Miss Leary have given some very good pupil 
recitals. As a proof of thedullness of the season may be 
taken the fact that one of our piano teachers has preferred 
a position in City Hall with a regular salary to the uncer- 
tainty of an income from his professional work. 
NARAGANSETT. 


Paris. 


Supplementary Education. 


| Mitzr. GRACE LEE HESS 


Alessandro Fano Dead. 


A letter reached this office giving news of the death in 


Milan on January 31 of Chev. Alessandro Fano, founder 
and editor of J] Mondo Artistico, the theatrical and music 
paper, published in Milan, Italy 





] John Young 
TENOR. 


ORATORIO, . . 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 





271 W. 113th 8t., New York 
Phone : 5,570 Cortlandt. 





SHANNAH CUMMING 


SCHOOL. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


All branches of Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. 


Music, 


Improvisation, Aenompuantig Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Chora , Orchestral, 
Operatic an amber Music Classes. Second 


studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 tis. 6d. to £4 14s. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 studgnts. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
fall particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 
Engagement accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 


vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and | 
concerts, privately or in class. | 


Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the A2sthetics of Singing | 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 








MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School | 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. | 

Mademe Moriani, in consequence of the great | 
gumber of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI, 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, | | 


Speakers 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers. 
18 Earr’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. | 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewskxt. | 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, | 

2 Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. | 








RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative ofthe Yersin’s Method 
French Diction 
30 New Cavendish Street, W., London. | 








MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London 
Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
SOPRANO Steinway Hall, 
(Seymour Street), London. 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. | 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
reliable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code 


DRAMATI( 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

jo rue St. Petersbourg. 


MonsiEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. 

Address: 169 Avenue Victor 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE, 
TROCADERO. 


22 rue Raynouard, Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 





ugo, Paris. 








Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 

43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mire. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 





American reference. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. 





: Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 








PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 

E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 

Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime.” 

Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, 

Pantomime, 


Gesture, 
c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 
MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 











CARL M. 
PIANIST 


Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York. 


ROEDER, 


INSTRUCTION. 





M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. I’rice’s knowledge of the voice, male 
and female, and his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachere.’’—Manuel Garcia 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; ‘“ The 
Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays 





HEATHE GREGORY, 


BARITONE 
76 Manhattan avenue, New 





York City. | 


Prof de Chant, Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation, 


(Opera.) 14 Rue Taitbout 





INSTITUTE MOZART. 


Language, Music, Literature; with board and 
residence Best professors. comfort quiet, con- | 
venience. 

7 Rue du Commandant—Riviere 


MADAME DAUMER. 


| French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 





‘BALDELLI, 


| Italian Baritone 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
27 Av. MacMahon. 


(l’Etoile.) 
Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 
PROF. DE CHANT, 
66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Vocal Professor, 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 2h rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM 

(3 francs, post free.) 
Privae lessons by M. D. Kimon, , 
10 Rue Cambon, Paris 





FRENCH DICTION. 





Authorized Representative—Paris. Yersin Sys 
tem Phono-Rhythmique. 
f MLLE. NILANDE, 


37 Rue Chaillot 





CARL VENTH, 
Violinist. 

Studio : 52 Seventh Avenue, | = ow 

Residence : 7 Hanson Place, ( ¥rooklyn. N.¥ 





We. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital, 
209 West 80th St., New York. 


PHoNK 





537 KIVERSIDE 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St 








A. J. GOODRICH, - 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in | 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- | 


chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of ‘ Analytical Harmony,” “‘Theory of | 
Interpretation,” Complete Music Analysis,” ‘‘Syn- | 


thetic Counterpoint,” “Guide to Practical Mu- 


sicianship.’ 
119 West 43d Street, New York City. 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St., New York. 


2283 Madison Square. 





Telephone: 








SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PERCY T. HEMUS, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 
128 West 64th Street, New York 


CARL HERRMANN, 
Concert Pianist, 
Receives pupils at his residence: 


234 East 72d Street, New York 











EDUARD HERRMANN, _ 
Solo Violinist and Instructor. 


Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing 
Address: 67 West o7th Street, New York 





JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director 
Violoncello and Orchestral Department 
PAUL MORGAN 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C. KEIL 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 fifth Avense, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra 
Pittsburg, Pa 











JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


New 











Miss M. A. GROFF, 
Voice Culture 
Artistic side: Marchesi Method 
Scientific side: Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M 
Bell, Edinboro University, Scotland. 
Studio: 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia 








KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Siceet, Philadelphia, Pa 


LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, resier, coma 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are 
Frau Auer-Herbeck. Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs. 


Hopner, 


anssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau 


appoldi- 


Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schuiz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Griitzmacher, Feigerl. Bauer, Biehring, Fricke. 


Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. 


Principal admission times begin April and September. 


Education from beginning to finish. 


Full courses or single branches. 
Admission granted also at other times 


For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











HAMILTON PIANO: 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


BALDWIN PIANO 


S—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 


CO., 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


134™ STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories : West 43d Street. 


IANOS. 





NEW YORK. 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 





Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION J CLARA shades 





fan es are we med 


First — family Pension 
; ’ Re mfortable home 


Germany: Berlin and flottwelletrasse 1 ay Sees 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Mar 


tivat ed Engliat indy with ong. experience 
monic Concerts Berlin the new Subscriy sbroad, and a t igh knowledge of rman ad 
tion Concerts H , ‘ ’ | : eas Mise FORD, Werderatr. 9 Reo en 
Hall, Berl: . aliies 
~ 30 tgp VARETTE STEPANOFF, 
ing artists. vi loa m \ ry Se Berlir * irg sermany 
hagen Min Carrenio M } Bismarck Strasse, 724 
Mile Marcella Sembrich, Em roet ie 
Berlin Philharmonik Or tra Manager 
ef the American tours of Josef Hofmann 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. point e 
Appiy for Catalogue. S ' 





COLOGNE-ON-THE 


rounseaiw ence” The Conservatory Of MUSIC, BE Ski.sce 





The ¢ t . n 
str ent {M 

The \ g 
There is a ¢ ea 
classes for * 
enser e & 
& ea 

\ ter - e 
en ¢ same 
violin, viola 

ks ($1 I 


For full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


t with Bet eral cu ag 
(Agency Founded 1879. having the bighe f Pe 
w at Werderstr where she a. 
elegant se rde She will re 
ERMANN OLFF, | “ise og2ings | ‘chaperonage ‘who 
ireade he purest German 
earned Mem hers of the young ledies 


Highly recommended 
Chaperonage by 6 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DEAMATIC Ss eee 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo an 1 orchestra 
instruments SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL cr cuuNrane 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—-Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. 

‘aubert. PIANO—-Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Feerster, Otte Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
lioske, A. Papendick, Heinr, Pftzner, 
Freudenberg, 

Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ebri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Pref. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann ‘CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Roya! Music Director, ete 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 


Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
ictor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 





Prospectuses may be obtained through the Consery y ‘uplis received at any time Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, ADOLF GLOSE 
Authors of the 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musica! Director 


PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 
Winter address 

465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
Summer address 

Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 
armony. 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlir 
130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Piano Instruction 
Address: 347 West 23d St., New York 


ATLANTA, 
| J: LEWIS BROWNE, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
and practice.) 


/SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


. 
Highest type of Artis Instrume 
For the pian t, the s rer teacher 
tne¢ agent, the conservatory € ert 


Factory at Penne OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The E 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Sole Agent for BESSON & CO., Ltd., Londen, Celebrated preeet ype Band Instruments 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Repr esentative for BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Schetfter), Werld Re- 
nowned Reed Instruments 
B. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Piutes and Piccolos 
THEOD. H, HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 
Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use 
C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the best instruments in the market, at the lowest price, 
C. PISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are known for their excellent qualities and low price 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the best known makers 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin 


in-Chief of THe Musicat Courier 











a oe VIOLIN Le gy = i bende e be of other specialties ? 
respoad anted n tent rely satisfactory 
A« ) f imported Sheet Music and Books 
MUSIC PUBLISHER 2 and IMPORTER, Scanatace es ok istorreaaeees 
E.”* A monthly published in the interest of the musical profers 


a hen apna 10 cents ea b cor y 


fara Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 186 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 














BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the ty and vicinity, as well as 
. . ’ those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Pianoforte Voice Culture, I pe Organ, Cabinet the Scar t YEAR AND Suman Team 
\rgan, Violin, Violonce Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
irchestral Instruments, Theory f Mi E®- Conservatory B jing, where they can ursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; ¢heir studies under the supervision of the Biceeb. 
also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR 


Schools 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


Students are prepared for positions 
and Colleges, in Caureh Choirs, and for the Stage 


Concert or Oratori Cincinnati, Ohie. 





Italy. 


CMEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULAMI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
E 


i pal theatres of urope t d 
JOSEPH SMITH, a. sooneian the me st datter Bpen ee Ny 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


Verd ma Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
5 Via Rondinelli P P., the Par Conservatory, pup f Madame Viardot- 





Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 

. — ai repertory and ge pract French, German aad 
FLORENCE, ITALY. So agg Raced ll tare ER oe 

34 VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
Pupils will be engaged, without extra charg 
)perat er gemer egotiate by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, a 
S 2 of ncert I which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 
MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed ageacy in Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


S Me Nor ; FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italic 
re ~ : amily rtunity for mstant practice in 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, anguage; five to six francs per day, all include. 
He - . (wines service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 r 
Florence, Italy. oe gaat wea Sinaia 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


scermway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 
parts 
casting of the full 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





all eomponent 
the 


of their Pianofortes, 
metal frames), in their own factories 


exterior and interior (including 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120tb Street, New York City 


PIA 


UPRIGHT. 


© 
GRAND. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERSB, 


Factory : Albany, Warcham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 











WAREROOMS: 


REW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuc. 











“fC TMBALLE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CHRLEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 





Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 





are more favorable comment to-day than 


receiving 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 






















